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Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, President, Morehouse College, gave the commencement ad- 
dress at Howard University June 8, 1945, speaking on the subject “Democratizing and 
Christianizing America in This Generation.” His address is so significant that we are 
printing it in this issue of the JouRNAL. 





Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, President of the Phelps Stokes Fund, made a summary, 
Fall 1944, of “American Race Relations in War Time.” This report represents a 
timely summary of the effect of the war on race relations in America, It should be 
read with considerable profit. 





Miss Lucy R. Mason, great, great granddaughter of the George Mason of Virginia, 
daughter of an Episcopal Minister in Virginia and currently Southern Relations Rep- 
resentative, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Atlanta, Georgia, gives a very inter- 
esting summary of her critical observations of the CIO and the Negro in the South. 





Miss Margaret C. McCulloch, Division of Race Relations, American Missionary As- 
sociation, presents an interesting and timely discussion on leadership in race relations 
and age, suggesting that persons over 45 should relinquish leadership to younger hands. 





Mr. Claude A. Barnett, Director, Executive Staff, Negro Associated Press, and Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, made an address to the South-Wide 
State Extension Supervisors held in Washington June 25, 1945, on the post-war out- 
look for the Southern rural Negro. His speech was so timely that it is being printed 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 





Dr. Oliver C. Cox, Professor of Sociology and Economics, Tuskegee Institute, pre- 
sents a particularly stimulating analysis of lynching as a tool for maintaining the 
status quo. 





In our Current Events Section A, Miss Helen Boardman, Historical Research 
Worker, Graduate School, University of Southern California, presents under the title 
“Elementary Propaganda” an important critique of present historical bias in the treat- 
ment of the South and Southern problems. 





In Section B, Dr. Mabel Carney, Professor Emeritus of Rural Education, Columbia 
University, very interestingly discusses Rural Education in American Universities, 
1944-1945. 


In Section C, we report a recent address by the newly elected president of Lincoln 
University, Dr. Horace M. Bond, on “What the San Francisco Conference Means to 
the Negro.” 


In Section D, Mrs. Marjorie H. Parker, teacher in the District of Columbia Public 
School System, presents some of her firsthand observations on the “English Language 
Program in the Public Elementary Schools of Puerto Rico.” 











In Section E, Dr. W. H. Pipes, formerly of the faculty of Southern University, and 
now President of Aleorn A. & M. College, gives a report of an experiment in the im- 
provement of English in Southern University. 





In Section F, Dr. E. M. Norris, Special Assistant to the Director of Personnel, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., (formerly Chairman, Committee on 
Graduate Studies, Prairie View State College), has permitted us to print his descrip- 
tion of the attempt of Prairie View State College to discharge its community respon- 
sibilities. There will follow, from time to time, other descriptions of significant pro- 
grams in Negro institutions of higher education. 





In Section G, Miss Stella Pecot, a student at Dillard University, was one of the dele- 
gates at the Conference of Southern Students held at Chapel Hill which sent two can- 
didates to the San Francisco Conference. She very kindly consented to prepare a brief 
report on this Conference which we print in this section. 
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Editorial Comment 


SomME CRITICAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF THE HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


The problem of higher and profes- 
sional education of Negroes in the 
United States is defined in great part 
by four sets of facts: (1) Locale, or 
what I have preferred to call, Geog- 
raphy; (2) the comparative higher 
and professional educational status of 
Negroes; (3) the comparative educa- 
tional needs of and facilities provided 
for the Negro population; and (4) 
the present expedients employed to 
meet these needs. 


LOCALE OR GEOGRAPHY 


Seventy-nine per cent (or four- 
fifths) of the total Negro population 
live in the 17 Southern states and the 
District of Columbia which require 
by law separation of the races for 
purposes of education. Ninety per 
cent of the Negro students now in col- 
lege and professional schools, and be- 
tween 90 and 95 per cent of the Ne- 
gro college and professional school 
graduates are the products of sepa- 
rate Negro colleges and universities. 
Sixty to sixty-five per cent of all Ne- 
groes 25 years old and older, who 


have had four years or more of col- 
lege education, or have had any col- 
lege education at all, are located in 
these same 17 states and the District 
of Columbia. In other words, the 
overwhelming majority of Negroes 
obtain their higher and professional 
education in segregated schools and 
two-thirds of those who graduate re- 
main in the South, or go South. Thus, 
whether we like it or not, the prob- 
lem of higher and professional educa- 
tion for Negroes is a problem of the 
Negro separate school with all of the 
disadvantages which that connotes. 
So much for Geography. 


CoMPARATIVE HIGHER AND PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
or NEGROES 


High School and College 


Table I indicates the number and 
per cent of whites and Negroes 25 
years old and older who have had (a) 
four years of high school education, 
(b) some college education and (c) 
four or more years of college educa- 
tion, in the 17 states and the District 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


of Columbia which require separate 
schools by law, and in the United 
States as a whole. These data reveal 
that of the population 25 years old 
and older: 


1. One out of every six of the na- 
tive white population in the 
U. S. as a whole; one out of 
every seven native whites in the 
17 states and D. C.; one out of 
every 25 Negroes in the U. S. as 
a whole; and one out of every 34 
Negroes in the 17 states and 
D. C., have had four years of 
high school education. 


2. One out of every eight of the na- 
tive white population in the 
U. S. as a whole, and in the 17 
states and D. C.; (one out of 
every 25 foreign born in the 
U. S. as a whole); one out of 
every 33 Negroes in the U. S. as 
a whole; and one out of every 
41 Negroes in the 17 states and 
D. C., have had some college 
education. 

3. One out of every 19 of the na- 
tive population in the U. S. as 
a whole; one out of every 21 na- 
tive whites in the 17 states and 
D. C.; one out of every 83 Ne- 
groes in the country in general ; 
and one out of every 93 Negroes 
in the 17 states and D. C., have 
had four or more years of col- 
lege education. 

4. Some four times as many white 
persons as Negroes in the U. S. 
as a whole, and four and a half 
times as many whites in the 17 
states and D. C. have had four 
years of high school education 
as Negroes; four times as many 
native whites in the U. S. as a 
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whole, and four and nine-tenths 
as many whites in the 17 states 
and D. C., have had some col- 
lege education as Negroes; and 
four and a half times as many 
native whites in the country as 
a whole, and in the 17 states and 
D. C., have had four or more 
years of college as Negroes. 


The implications of these facts are 
obvious. If any value in terms of en- 
lightened leadership, or a more in- 
telligent citizenry, accrues from hav- 
ing had some college education, (or 
even four years of high school educa- 
tion) the white population has four to 
five times the advantage, in compari- 
son with Negroes. And the same ob- 
servation obtains with even greater 
force in the competition for jobs 
which require these educational levels 
as prerequisites. 


The Professions 


On the professional level, the situa- 
tion is just as bad or worse. For ex- 
ample, take the professions of medi- 
cine, dentistry and law. 

Medicine.—In 1940, there were 
160,845 white and 3,524 Negro phy- 
sicians and surgeons in the United 
States. In proportion to population 
these represented one physician to the 
following number of the white and 
Negro population, respectively : 


Section White Negro 
We css 735 3,651 
Nest: 1. 695 1,800* 
South —.... 859 5,300* 
Weete 55 717 2,000* 
Miss. ........... 4,294 20,000* 


*To the nearest hundred or thousand. 


A similar situation existed in the 
field of dentistry, as far as the 67,470 
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white and 1,463 Negro dentists were 
concerned : 


Section White Negro 
am 5 8,800* 
ae 1,555 3,900* 
ote. See 14,000* 
a gee 1,475 3,900* 
Mir et 14,190 37,000* 


*To the nearest hundred or thousand. 


In proportion to population there 
are five times as many doctors and 
dentists in the country as a whole as 
there are Negro doctors and dentists; 
and in the South, six times as many. 
Even in the North and West where 
we find more Negro doctors and den- 
tists in the large urban centers, there 
are 21% times as many white dentists 
and doctors as Negro. (Incidentally, 
we have included Mississippi here for 
two reasons: (1) It appears to be the 
worst state in the Union for both 
whites and Negroes; and (2) the pro- 
fessional level of whites is generally 
lower than that of Negroes in the 
country in general, and for the same 
reasons that the professional level of 
Negroes is generally lower than that 
of whites in the same sections or states 
or in the U. S. as a whole: relative 
lack of opportunity for professional 
education, and low economic status of 
the population. ) 

Law.—In 1940 there were 176,475 
white and 1,052 Negro lawyers in the 
U. S.; distributed in proportion to 
population as follows: 


Section White Negro 
[| eens 670 12,230 
| 649 4,000* 
See a 711 30,000* 
ac 699 4,000* 
| a es 4,234  358,000* 


*To the nearest hundred or thousand. 


There are 18 times as many white 
lawyers as Negro lawyers in the coun- 


try as a whole; 45 times as many in 
the South; and 90 times as many in 
Mississippi. Even in the North and 
West there are six times as many 
white lawyers as Negro. With the ex- 
ception of engineering, the greatest 
disparity is found in law. 

General Implications.—It probably 
should be noted, first, that it is not 
the assumption underlying these com- 
parisons that white professionals will 
or should confine themselves exclu- 
sively to white clients; and Negroes, 
to Negro clients. In fact, it is well 
known that even in the South many 
white doctors and dentists have Ne- 
gro clients and some Negro doctors 
and dentists have white clients; and 
that this situation obtains, although 
less frequently, in other professions. 

It is also true, if not well known, 
that in the South, particularly, there 
are not enough professionally trained 
persons in any field to take care of 
the needs of the population, either 
white or Negro. In such a situation, 
the Negro people are going to be the 
greater sufferers, if more profession- 
ally trained persons primarily inter- 
ested in them as a group are not pro- 
duced. Take Mississippi again as an 
example. Despite the fact that the 
white and Negro populations are 
about equal, and despite the further 
fact that there are at present five 
times as many white as Negro doctors 
in the state, it would require five 
times as many more white doctors in 
Mississippi to offer exclusively to the 
white population of Mississippi even 
the medical care which is provided 
for the white population in the South 
at present. In such a situation, an 
increase in Negro doctors is impera- 
tive. 
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A second important implication 
which should be noted here is that Ne- 
groes are deprived of the cultural 
values and potential leadership which 
a larger proportion of professionally 
trained persons would add to the stat- 
us and development of the Negro 
group. For even to a greater extent 
than is true generally, the profes- 
sionally trained Negro not only con- 
tributes professional service to the 
group, but what is even more signifi- 
cant, constitutes primarily its trained 
leadership. A Negro doctor, or law- 
yer, or dentist, or teacher, or social 
worker, or engineer, for example, is 
fortunately or unfortunately, more 
than a doctor, or lawyer, or dentist, 
or social worker, or engineer. He is to 
a much greater extent than is true of 
the population, in general, one of the 
few intelligent leaders in his commu- 
nity. Thus, when the number of Ne- 
gro professionally trained persons is 
so disproportionately small, it also 
means that the intelligent leadership 
in the Negro group is correspondingly 
small. And this is particularly un- 
fortunate, because the Negro is so 
much more desperately in need of in- 
telligent and trained leadership. 


AVAILABILITY OF HIGHER AND PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


I have already pointed out that 
four-fifths of the Negro population 
live in the 17 Southern states and the 
District of Columbia which require 
by law that Negroes and whites be 
educated in separate schools. Despite 
the provision that, if separate schools 
are maintained, they must provide 
equal educational opportunity to the 
two races, the almost universal rule 
is that equal educational opportunity 


is not provided ; and, as we shall note 
later, separate but equal schools are 
a practical impossibility. 


Collegiate Level 


In 1939-40, there were in the U. S. 
as a whole: one white (resident) stu- 
dent in college for every 81 persons 
in the white population, and one Ne- 
ero (resident) student in college for 
every 225 of the Negro population; 
and, in the 17 states and the District 
of Columbia, one white (resident) 
student in college for every 93 of the 
native white population, and one Ne- 
gro (resident) student in college for 
every 253 of the Negro population. 

This disparity is explained, first, by 
the fact that there are absolutely and 
proportionately more colleges (and 
publicly supported colleges at that) 
available to white students in the 
states in which they reside than there 
are for Negroes. Second, and what is 
just as important, the secondary 
schools from which the Negro colleges 
must draw their students are limited 
both as to number and quality of 
schools, as well as quality of product. 
Proportionately, some three times as 
many white students are enrolled in 
and graduate from high school as Ne- 
groes. 

It probably should be noted here, 
with particular reference to the 17 
states and the District of Columbia, 
that the above figures are merely an 
indication of quantitative disparity of 
opportunity. If we were to take into 
consideration the quality of opportu- 
nity afforded, the disparity would be 
even greater. For example, just to 
give one index: more than two-thirds 
of the Negro colleges, enrolling over 
half of the Negro students in this 
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area are not fully accredited by the 
regional accrediting association, and 
less than five per cent are on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of 
American Universities; as contrasted 
with over 50 per cent of the white col- 
leges in the area fully accredited by 
the regional accrediting association, 
and some 25 per cent on the approved 
list of the Association of American 
Universities. 


Graduate School 


In 1939-40, there were in the U. S. 
as a whole one white (resident) stu- 
dent enrolled in graduate school to 
every 1,156 of the white population, 
and one Negro (resident) student to 
every 10,292 of the Negro popula- 
tion; and in the 17 states and the 
District of Columbia, one native white 
(resident) student in graduate school 
in this area to every 2,102 of the na- 
tive white population, and one Negro 





(resident) student in graduate school 
in this area to every 13,532 of the 
Negro population. Table II, which 
shows the resident graduate school 
enrollment of white and Negro stu- 
dents in the U. S. and the 17 states 
and the District of Columbia for 
1939-40, shows the disparity in more 
detail. The following facts should be 
noted particularly : 

1. Seven states (Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma and South 
Carolina) provide no opportu- 
nity whatever, either in public 
or private institutions, for Ne- 
groes to obtain graduate work 
in the states; although some 
provision is made either in pub- 
lic or private institutions or 
both, for graduate school oppor- 
tunities for white students. 
Moreover, these same _ seven 
states, plus Louisiana, make no 














TABLE II 
WHITE AND NEGRO GRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS IN 17 
STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND IN THE U. 8., 1939-1940 (RESIDENT) 
W 
Public Private Total 
White Negro White Negro White Negro v 
287 sat 6 Be 292 baad W 
79 ae se oy 79 e 
14 ny a 14 eae i 
a 3,220* 323 3,220* 323 1! 
230 ya 10 fo 240 a 3 
164 er 130 262 294 262 
880 ae 63 pa 943 lea 0 
665 ae 361 13 1,026 13 g 
456 577 = 1,033 pata 
163 ra 163 Ww 
698 indies 840 1,538 7ne v 
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provision for Negroes to receive 
graduate education in the states 
at publicly supported institu- 
tions ; although in every instance 
such provision is made for white 
students. 

2. Some 53.9 per cent of the white 
students (resident) enrolled in 
graduate schools in the 17 states 
and the District of Columbia 
are in institutions supported at 
public expense; while only 8.9 
per cent or one-sixth as many 
Negroes are so enrolled. 

3. In addition to the two facts just 
noted, it should be kept in mind 
that in no one of these 17 states 
and the District of Columbia is 
there any Negro institution 
which offers work leading to the 
doctorate, although there are in- 
stitutions in 13 of these states 
where white students may pur- 
sue work leading to this degree. 


Professional Schools 


In 1939-40, there were enrolled in 
medicine in the U. S. as a whole one 
white student to every 4,781 of the 
white population, and one Negro to 
every 20,298 of the Negro population ; 
in law, one white student to every 
3,267 of the white population, and 
one Negro to every 25,372 of the Ne- 
gro population; and in dentistry, one 
white student to every 15,930 of the 
white population, and one Negro to 
every 33,830 of the Negro population. 
These data are typical of professional 
school enrollments in general, with 
the possible exception of teaching. 

In the 17 states and the District of 
Columbia, the following number of 
states make provision for the profes- 


sional education of Negro and white 
students in institutions in this area :' 








White Negro 

Public & Public & 

Profession Public Private Public Private 
Medicine ............ 15 16 0 2 
Dentistry .......... 4 8 0 2 
BAIN ccxssvessctesssese 16 17 1 2 
Engineering ...... 17 17 0 1 
Social Service.... 9 9 0 2 
Library Science.. 11 13 1 1 
Pharmacy ........... 14 14 0 2 





These figures speak for themselves. 
Negroes have little or no opportunity 
of obtaining professional education, 
either in public or private institutions 
within the states in this area, al- 
though such opportunities are avail- 
able to white students, and for the 
most part in publicly supported insti- 
tutions. 


PRESENT EXPEDIENTS EMPLOYED TO 
MEET THE NEEDS OF THE HIGHER 
AND PROFESSIONAL Epuca- 
TION FOR NEGROES 


I have already intimated that sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes are legally 
permissive only if they provide equal 
educational opportunity for Negroes 
and whites alike. The Gaines case” 
has defined the situation even more 
emphatically by decreeing that ‘‘. ... 
the State was bound to furnish him 
within its borders facilities for . . 
education substantially equal to those 
which the State there afforded for 
persons of the white race, whether or 
not other Negroes sought the same 
opportunity.’’ Thus, these 17 states 
and the District of Columbia which 
make separate educational facilities 
for whites and Negroes legally man- 


1National Survey of Higher Education for 
Negroes. Vol. 2, p. 15. 

28tate of Missouri, at the relation of 
Lloyd Gaines, Petitioner, v. 8S. W. Canada, 
Registrar of the University of Missouri, and 
Curators of the University of Missouri. U.S. 
Supreme Court, No. 57. Oct. Tern, 1938. 
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datory are expected not only to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunities 
for whites and Negroes, but to pro- 
vide them within the states in which 
Negroes are residents. 

In a situation where discrimination, 
amounting in most instances to depri- 
vation, had been so leng ignored by 
legally-constituted officials, as well as 
by the populace in general, such a de- 
cision presented an immediate prob- 
lem. Both whites and Negroes were 
perplexed as to how the situation 
might best be met. A few officials in 
a few states have been and still are 
honestly seeking what they consider 
to be the best solution of the prob- 
lem; and, as was to be expected, many 
officials in a number of states have 
been assiduously seeking formulae by 
which they might evade the decision, 
or have been merely ignoring the issue 
as they have done in the past. And 
what is more important, Negroes have 
been divided on the question; some 
quite honestly and others because of 
vested interests. 

As a result of the varying attitudes 
of those concerned with the problem, 
a number of expedients have been re- 
sorted to in an effort to meet the is- 
sue. The main steps taken in this di- 
rection, to date, have been: (a) Ignor- 
ing the issue and doing nothing about 
the situation; (b) Provision of schol- 
arship funds for out-of-state study; 
(3) Establishment of graduate and 
professional curricula in an existing 
Negro state college; (4) Agreement 
with and partial support of some pri- 
vate Negro institutions to provide 
professional training; and (5) admis- 
sion of Negroes to the white state uni- 
versity. The remainder of this dis- 
cussion will be concerned with a criti- 
cal evaluation of these expedients. 


Ignoring the Issue 


As far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain, five states (Delaware, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina) have done nothing 
more than talk about the problem. 
There is no provision whatever, of 
which I am aware, by which a Negro 
in any one of these states is assisted 
in any way in securing graduate or 
professional education through state 
aid, although white students enjoy 
this privilege in publicly-supported 
institutions in these states. Obvious- 
ly, this situation demands drastic re- 
medial attention. 


Scholarships for Out-of-State Study 


Probably the oldest expedient em- 
ployed to meet this need is the provi- 
sion of scholarship aid to permit 
qualified Negroes who wish to pursue 
graduate and professional courses 
available to white students at the state 
university but not available at the Ne- 
gro state college, to go out of the 
state to receive such training. Some 
twelve states (Alabama,? Arkansas, 
Georgia,* Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia) have such a provision at the 
present time. In general, these schol- 
arships pay the difference in the cost 
of tuition necessary to attend an insti- 
tution out of the state and the cost at 
the state university, plus travelling 
expenses. The most liberal provision 
(made by only one state) pays for 
tuition and travel irrespective of dif- 
ferentials. In no case, however, does 
any state pay as much for a scholar- 
ship as it would cost per capita to 

3Georgia made such a provision just this 


past year; and Alabama is reported to have 
made an appropriation this year. 
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educate a student at a state institu- 
tion. 

It should be noted that this expedi- 
ent is extra-legal; it does not meet the 
requirements of the Gaines decision, 
which provides that such educational 
opportunity must be made available 
within the state. But the most impor- 
tant practical objection to the scholar- 
ship scheme is that the stipends are 
not large enough. First, many of the 
scholarship provisions only pay the 
differential in tuition costs, plus 
travel expense,—however, with a ceil- 
ing on the tuition differential. Even 
if the stipend provided for full tui- 
tion (which in most cases it does not), 
it still would not take into account 
the greater living costs which would 
be involved in practically every in- 
stance. Second, and what is more im- 
portant, the stipends should be suffi- 
ciently attractive to overcome the gen- 
eral inertia of students in general to 
go long distances from home to 
school. It has been found that there 
is a high correlation between distance 
from home, and college or university 
attendance. Students who live more 
than a hundred miles from university 
centers go in smaller numbers than 
those who live within this radius. 
Moreover, the presence of state-sup- 
ported schools within the state has 
been seen to be a vital factor in at- 
tendance.* Thus, merely to give Ne- 
groes who have to go 500 miles on the 


4See Fred J. Kelly and Ruth E. Eckert. 
Residence and Migration of College Stu- 
dents. U. S. Office of Education, pamphlet 
No. 98: ‘About nine-tenths of all enrollees 
in publiely controlled institutions come from 
the State in which the college is located... . 
Provisions for higher education at State ex- 
pense have evidently attracted many young 
people of the State who would otherwise be 
denied any further formal education.’’ p. 9. 


average substantially the same finan- 
cial advantages as students who live 
within a hundred-mile radius of a 
state school does not by any means 
do justice to the situation. Third, it 
should be kept in mind that the pro- 
vision of scholarships is a substitute 
for not making available educational 
opportunities at the state universities. 
It costs the states from $500 to $1,000 
per capita in current expenses alone 
to provide such educational opportu- 
nities for white students. It would 
appear that the least which a state 
should do would be to provide schol- 
arships at least equivalent in amount 
to the per capita cost per white stu- 
dent in the various fields at the state 
university. If this or something very 
similar is not done, one has a right to 
conclude that the states are not inter- 
ested in giving Negroes substantially 
equal advantages outside of the states, 
and are merely desirous of doing 
enough to keep Negroes quiet. If Ne- 
groes are willing to be bribed for 
such an inadequate provision, they 
are mainly to blame. 


Negro State Colleges 


The expedient most frequently em- 
ployed with the exception of out-of- 
State scholarships is the provision of 
graduate and professional courses in 
the Negro state colleges. At present, 
seven states (Virginia: Virginia State 
College; North Carolina: A & T, and 
N. C. College for Negroes; Tennessee: 
A & I; Georgia: Fort Valley State 
College; Alabama: State Teachers 
College; Texas: Prairie View State 
College; and Missouri: Lincoln Uni- 
versity) have authorized or made 
some provisions for graduate and pro- 
fessional courses. The work most fre- 
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quently provided for is graduate 
work in the arts and sciences, includ- 
ing home economics and agriculture. 
Provisions for work in law are made 
at N. C. State; and up until the war, 
at Lincoln University. (The status of 
the law school is not clear at present. ) 
N. C. State also offers work in library 
science, as did Lincoln University, but 
like the law school its present status 
is not clear. 

It is probably unnecessary to ob- 
serve that not a single one of these 
institutions offers work that is even 
substantially equal to that offered in 
the corresponding state institutions 
for whites, and there is nothing to 
indicate that they will or can ever 


do so. And what is even more im-: 


portant, the present efforts on the 
part of the states involved are so 
feeble in comparison with the need, 
that one is forced to the conclusion 
that they do not have any intention 
of providing such opportunities in 
the near future, if at all. 

In the first place, it should be ob- 
served that, even as an index of their 
ability to do reasonably good under- 
graduate work, only one of these insti- 
tutions is on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities, 
five are accredited by their regional 
agencies, and one is not even fully ac- 
credited by its regional association. 
Library facilities are uniformly poor 
and insufficient even to do good un- 
dergraduate work. And laboratory 
provisions and teaching personnel are 
likewise deficient, both relatively and 
absolutely. 

In the second place, the number of 
fields in which even mediocre gradu- 
ate and professional work is offered 
is severely limited. It should be 


said, however, that some scholarship 
provisions are made in such in- 
stances ; but the scholarship provisions 
suffer the limitations which we have 
already indicated. 

In the third place, I have suggest- 
ed that present efforts on the part of 
the states involved are so feeble in 
comparison with the need, and in 
comparison with what is being done 
for white institutions, that one is 
forced to the conclusion that they do 
not intend to provide equal opportu- 
nities in the near future, if at all. 
For example, take the State of Vir- 
ginia, where the Virginia State Col- 
lege is the only state-supported insti- 
tution in the State for Negroes, and 
where there are nine higher institu- 
tions for whites: College of William 
and Mary, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, University of Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Mary Washing- 
ton College, Madison College, Farm- 
ville State Teachers College and Rad- 
ford State Teachers College. In 1942- 
435 the State appropriated for current 
expenses alone $2,411,765, of which 
$159,691, or 6.6 per cent,® was appro- 
priated to Virginia State College. 
(This does not take into account 
$286,935 for extension work or $125,- 
390 for the experiment station appro- 
priated to V. P. I.) There is not a 

5Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, 1942-43. pp. 146-157. 

6Even if we include the amount of 
money spent for out-of-state scholarships 
and the subsidy paid to Meharry Medical 
College the percentage of County, State 
and Federal funds for higher and profes- 
sional education going to Negroes would 
be approximately 8 per cent. It is quite 
possible that some improvement has been 
made in the situation absolutely since 1942- 


43 but we are doubtful whether there has 
been relative progress. 
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single library in any one of the nine 
white institutions—not even the 
teachers colleges—which is as small 
as Virginia State’s, and two of the 
white institutions have libraries with 
13 and 16 times as many books, re- 
spectively, although the former only 
has twice as many students and the 
latter, three and a half times as many. 
Comparison on other items shows 
similar disparities. 

The point of this illustration, I 
think, should be obvious. Here we 
have a state with one publicly-sup- 
ported higher institution to serve the 
needs of all the Negro population 
comprising some 25 per cent of the 
total population; and nine higher in- 
stitutions for whites. Virginia State 
is the State Negro university, liberal 
arts college, teachers college and land 
grant college—all in one. It does not 
have the library resources, laboratory 
and other equipment, or personnel to 
maintain a first-class college, to say 
nothing about these added functions. 
It would take just about twice as 
much money as is now being spent for 
current expenses to maintain a first- 
class college at Virginia State; not to 
say anything about capital expendi- 
tures. And yet the State of Virginia 
appropriated to this institution in 
1942-43 less than 7 per cent of the 
money given to-higher institutions in 
the State for current expenses, even 
including Federal funds. The fact 
of the matter is that the proportion 
of State and Federal funds appropri- 
ated to Virginia State in 1942-43 was 
almost exactly the same as in 1937- 
38.7 In the light of such facts and in 


7See: Biennial Survey of Education, 
1936-88. U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1940. No. 2. 
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spite of the high sounding platitudes 
of the Denny Report, one is certainly 
justified in drawing the conclusion 
that the State of Virginia does not in- 
tend to provide equal opportunities 
for higher education of Negroes in the 
near future; if at all. 

Virginia was selected as an example 
here, not because it is one of the worst 
states but rather because it is one of 
the best. The Virginia State College 
is one of the best of two or three of 
the Negro state colleges. If this is the 
situation in Virginia, one can easily 
imagine what the total picture is like. 

While discussing the expedient of 
establishing graduate and profession- 
al work at Negro state colleges, the 
unique situation at the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes should be 
mentioned. Here, an arrangement 
has been made whereby teachers from 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and from Duke Univer- 
sity in Durham, go over to the Negro 
state college and give certain courses 
in graduate and professional fields— 
somewhat in the nature of extension 
work. It is not clear how much of 
the libraries of Duke and North Caro- 
lina the teachers bring over with 
them, but some arrangement is made 
whereby the North Carolina College 
for Negroes may borrow books from 
these two libraries. 

Whatever else one may say about 
this scheme, it is at least ingenious. 
However, its weaknesses are immedi- 
ately apparent, and no one who 
knows anything about graduate and 
professional work would contend that 
it provides, either actually or poten- 
tially, educational opportunity equal 
to that offered at Duke or the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Being in 
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the nature of extension work, with 
little or no library or other facilities, 
it suffers from all of the ills con- 
nected therewith. 


Regional Institutions 


A fourth expedient, more potential 
than real, is that of utilizing some in- 
stitution other than the Negro state 
college in a particular state to provide 
graduate and professional training 
which can not be obtained at the state 
college. The general idea is to effect 
some arrangement with such an insti- 
tution, generally a private institution 
—since the private institutions have 
been established longer and have de- 
veloped more varied curricula, more 
extensive library resources and more 
efficient teaching staffs — whereby it 
would furnish the graduate and pro- 
fessional training desired by Negroes 
in a particular state. The only such 
arrangement which has been effected 
to date, as far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain, is the one made be- 
tween the State of Virginia and the 
Meharry Medical College. The State 
of Virginia has enacted legislation® 


8Senate Bill 137. Chap. 72—An ACT to 
authorize the governing board of the Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes to con- 
tribute to the cost of the education of cer- 
tain medical and dental students. 

Approved February 28, 1944 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia: 

1. In order to provide for the education 
in medicine and dentistry of properly 
qualified Negroes of Virginia, the govern- 
ing board of the Virginia State College for 
Negroes is authorized to contribute to the 
cost of the education of a maximum of 
twenty-five medical students and ten den- 
tal students at Meharry Medical College, 
located at Nashville, Tennessee, during the 
next biennium, beginning July first, nine- 
teen hundred forty-four, the amount of the 
contribution to be five hundred dollars a 
year for each medical student, and four 
hundred dollars a year for each dental stu- 
dent. These contributions shall be made in 


making it possible to help defray the 
expenses incurred by Meharry in edu- 
cating Negro medical and dental stu. 
dents from Virginia. Virginia is to 
pay to Meharry $500 for each medical 
student so enrolled up to 25, and $400 
for each dental student up to 10 for 
a two-year period. ‘‘The contribu- 
tions shall be made .. . out of funds 
appropriated to the State Board of 
Education for equalization of higher 
education opportunities.’’ (Just what 
the amount of these ‘‘funds’’ is, is 
not known to the writer.) It is also 
reported that this arrangement does 
not exclude the possibility of indi- 
vidual scholarships for out-of-state 
study for such students. 

While the idea of regional univer- 
sities has not developed to any great 
extent, it is known that some of the 
philanthropic foundations, as well as 
some of the heads of the private Ne- 
gro universities have been devising 
ways and means by which regional 
centers could be developed for Negro 
higher and professional education. 
The foundations have for some time 
been encouraging the building up of 
such centers, and have unofficially 
designated Atlanta, Dillard, Fisk and 
Howard as the centers of Negro high- 
er and professional education. Short- 
ly after the Gaines decision was hand- 
ed down, the president of one of the 
above four institutions wrote around 
to some of the governors and state 
superintendents suggesting that his 
university be made the regional uni- 
versity to which Negroes in their 





such manner and for such students as de- 
termined by the governing board of the 
State College for Negroes and out of funds 
appropriated to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for equalization of higher education 
opportunities. 
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states might be sent to meet the pro- 
visions of the Gaines decision. While 
some of the officials of the other Ne- 
gro private universities have not been 
so untactful in their approach, they 
have done some effective undercover 
work to the same effect. 

It should be noted immediately 
that, whatever may be the merit of 
developing regional universities, it 
would be particularly undesirable in 
my opinion, if any state or group of 
states would adopt the principle of 
designating private institutions to be 
the Negro state or regional university 
in lieu of developing publicly-sup- 
ported institutions. First, it will prob- 
ably be found to be unconstitutional. 
Second, most of the private institu- 
tions have an uncertain financial fu- 
ture. Third, Negro private schools 
should not be put into the position of 
a retardative factor to the develop- 
ment of tax-supported education for 
Negroes. Fourth, such a procedure 
would serve to increase the ill feeling 
which has already been engendered, 
by too active efforts in this direction 
on the part of some of the heads of 
private institutions. Fifth, state sub- 
sidy will eventually rob the private 
institutions of one of their most pre- 
cious assets—independence. 

As to the expedient, per se, it 
should be observed, first, that unless 
such a provision is also made for the 
white students of these states, it will 
not meet the law as laid down by the 
Gaines decision. Second, it has the 
same disadvantages as the scholarship 
scheme which requires students to 
travel abnormal distances, with the 
consequent decrease in the number 
who will enroll in higher institutions. 
Third, it decreases the number of cul- 


tural centers available to Negro com- 
munities as contrasted with white 
communities in the same states. 
Fourth, it will tend to freeze even 
more rigidly the present pattern of 
segregation, which will retard and 
make more difficult the ultimate junk- 
ing of such expedients and the admis- 
sion of Negroes to the state universi- 
ties in these 17 states and the District 
of Columbia. (This point will be dis- 
eussed further in a later section.) 
On the other hand, there are theo- 
retical advantages in regional institu- 
tions, irrespective of the racial angle. 
The main advantage, of course, is the 
reduction of duplication in the provi- 
sion and maintenance of facilities. 
But even this advantage is more ap- 
parent than real; certainly, it is con- 
siderably outweighed by several of the 
disadvantages which were enumerated 
above. We are prone to forget that 
the education of students is only one 
of the functions of a university— 
albeit an important one. It is also a 
social agency in the community ad- 
ministering to its many and varied 
needs. For example, as Mordecai 
Johnson pointed out recently,® a medi- 
eal school is much more than a place 
where doctors are trained; it is also a 
great hospital, a bureau of medical 
research, and an integrated health 
center for the community. Regional 
institutions would serve to diminish 
the number, and in many cases, the 
effectiveness of such institutions, be- 
cause they cut across state lines with 
divided authority and responsibility. 
The fact that regional institutions 


%Statement made at the Regional Con- 
ference held at Durham, N. C, July 26-27, 
1945, under the auspices of the Conference 
of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools. 
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have not developed in this country is 
not sufficiently explained by vested 
interests and states’ rights. 


ADMISSION OF NEGROES TO THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


The various expedients which we 
have discussed up to this point are 
predicated upon several assumptions 
which should be made explicit as a 
part of the discussion in this section. 

First, it is the explicit assumption 
underlying the expedients discussed 
that it is either undesirable or impos- 
sible, or both, for Negroes to be ad- 
mitted to the state university in the 
several states. This premise is part- 
ly true and partly false. Negroes have 
already been admitted to a few such 
institutions. It is reliably reported 
that Negroes have been for the past 
four or five years enrolled in the 
Graduate School at the University of 
West Virginia. Several Negro stu- 
dents have been enrolled in the Law 
School of the University of Maryland, 
beginning with Donald Murray in 
1935. While they are not state uni- 
versities, the Graduate School of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
the District of Columbia has admitted 
Negro students as far back as I can 
remember, and two privately con- 
trolled universities—Catholic Univer- 
sity and American University—dur- 
ing recent years have admitted Ne- 
groes, not only to their graduate and 
professional schools but even asunder- 
graduates in the college; Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond is re- 
ported to have admitted Negroes for 
the past five or more years; and Johns 
Hopkins University which has been ex- 
cluding Negroes for the past forty or 
fifty years has, according to reliable 


report, recently admitted a Negro to 
its engineering school. Last year a 
bill was introduced in the Kentucky 
Legislature to rescind the Day law 
which prohibits the co-education of 
the races in higher institutions. It 
was passed by the House, but killed in 
the Senate. It will probably pass both 
houses in the near future. Moreover, 
several polls of student opinion in two 
or three of the state universities in 
the border states have been taken dur- 
ing the past ten years. While only one 
of them revealed a majority in favor 
of admission of Negro students, the 
significant fact is that there was a 
sizable minority in each of the other 
instances favoring, or not opposed to, 
admission of Negro students—which 
seems to indicate that as far as white 
students are concerned, there is no 
insuperable obstacle to the admission 
of Negroes to the universities in the 
border states. 

It would appear from the admitted- 
ly few facts at hand that Negroes 
could be generally admitted to the 
state graduate and professional 
schools in the border states of Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Maryland, and the upper Southern 
states of Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee without too serious diffi- 
culty. At any rate, the situation is 
sufficiently hopeful to warrant mak- 
ing a serious attempt to get Negroes 
admitted to the higher institutions in 
these states. Whenever it has been 
actually done, the results have been 
successful—despite all of the warn- 
ings and threats that the ‘‘time is not 
ripe.”’ 

What about the other Southern 
states? I am of the opinion that, with 
the possible exception of Oklahoma, 
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‘“The time is not ripe’’ for such an 
attempt in the other states. Thus, 
it would appear that some of the ex- 
pedients which we have discussed 
would have to be employed for the 
present. But Negroes and whites 
should understand, and plans should 
be based upon the premise, that such 
expedients are temporary; that what- 
ever expedients may be adopted are 
going to be dispensed with at the 
earliest possible moment, and that Ne- 
groes are going to share in common 
the educational facilities in the state. 

Second, it is the implicit assump- 
tion underlying the expedient of es- 
tablishing graduate and professional 
work in the Negro state college, that 
the state is financially able to develop 
a parallel system of higher and pro- 
fessional education (at least in some 
fields) for Negroes equal to that pro- 
vided for whites. The only reasonable 
alternative to this assumption is that 
the officials in these states recognize 
that they are not financially able to 
accomplish such an objective and that 
the best that they can hope to do or 
the most that they intend to do is just 
enough to forestall legal action and 
compulsion. 

Whether these states are financially 
able to accomplish such an end is 
probably a debatable question. Per- 
sonally, I do not think most of them 
are; certainly, not if one assumes that 
something approaching first-class 
work is going to be offered. For most 
of the present higher institutions for 
whites fall far short of this standard. 
But this question will not be discussed 
here, except to say that whether state 
officials believe an equal dual system 
can be financed or not, Negroes should 
use every resource at their disposal to 


see to it that whatever is set-up for 
them is equal,!® and that forthright 
and reasonably immediate and effec- 
tive efforts are being made to reach 
this goal. And, speaking of reason- 
ably immediate and effective efforts, 
one has a good basis for concluding 
that, if the proportion of funds ap- 
propriated for Negro higher educa- 
tion in a particular state does not at 
least equal the proportion which Ne- 
groes bear to the total population, 
such a state is not making a reason- 
able effort. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of the higher and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes, con- 
trary to prevailing opinion, is just as 
critical as, if not more critical than, 
the problem of securing equitable edu- 
cational opportunity for Negroes in 
the common schools. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negroes receive their 
higher and professional education in 
the segregated schools of the South 
and two-thirds of those who graduate 
remain in the South, or go South. 
Thus the problem of higher and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes is a 
problem of the Negro separate school 
with all of the disadvantages which 
that involves. 

Statistics disclose that four to five 
times as many whites as Negroes have 
had some college education; and that 
five to six times as many white per- 
sons are in the professions as Negroes. 
Thus, Negroes are relatively deprived 
of whatever advantages in terms of 
more enlightened leadership, or of a 
more intelligent citizenry, or in com- 


10In determining equality the same 
standards should be employed which the 
Conference of Deans of Southern Gradu- 
ate Schools use to evaluate their schools. 
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petition for jobs which accrue from 
having had some college education. 
But what is more important, they are 
deprived of the cultural values and 
potential leadership which a larger 
proportion of professionally trained 
persons would add to the status and 
development of the Negro group. 
For, to an unprecedented extent, the 
professionally trained Negro, because 
of his independence and general train- 
ing, constitutes its most important 
segment of trained leadership. 

The fact that Negroes have only 
about one-fourth of the college and 
professionally trained persons it 
should have in proportion to popula- 
tion is due primarily to the fact that, 
despite the legal mandate that sepa- 
rate schools must provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity, the almost uni- 
versal rule is that equal educational 
opportunity is not provided. In fact, 
the disparity in the proportion of col-: 
lege and professionally trained Ne- 
groes is almost exactly paralleled by 
the disparity in opportunity. 

While this disparity is character- 
istic of Negro education as a whole, it 
is particularly acute on the graduate 
and professional levels: 

1. Eight states (Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
South Carolina) provide no op- 
portunity whatever, either in 
public or private institutions, 
for Negroes to obtain graduate 
work in the states; although 
some provision is made either in 
public or private institutions or 
both, for graduate school oppor- 
tunities for white students. 
Moreover, these same eight 
states, plus Louisiana, make no 


provision for Negroes to receive 
graduate education in the states 
at publicly supported institu- 
tions; although in every in- 
stance such provision is made 
for white students. 

Some 53.9 per cent of the white 
students (resident) enrolled in 
graduate schools in the 17 states 
and the District of Columbia are 
in institutions supported at pub- 
lie expense; while only 8.9 per 
cent or less than one-sixth as 
many Negroes are so enrolled. 
In addition to the two facts just 


noted, it should be kept in mind 


that in no one of these 17 states 
and the District of Columbia is 
there any Negro institution 
which offers work leading to the 
doctorate, although there are in- 
stitutions in 13 of these states 
where white students may pur- 
sue work leading to this degree. 
In the 17 states and the District 
of Columbia, Negroes have little 
or no opportunity of obtaining 
professional education, either in 
public or private institutions. 
(a) Medicine: there are 15 
states in which there is at least 
one state supported medical 
school for whites ; there are none 
for Negroes, and only two 
privately - supported medical 
schools. (b) Dentistry: four 
states have publicly supported 
schools for whites; none for Ne- 
groes, and only two privately 
supported schools. (c) Law: 16 
states have at least one state 
supported law school for whites; 
two publicly supported law 
schools for Negroes, and two 
privately supported schools. (d) 
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Engineering: 17 states have 
state supported engineering 
schools for whites; none for Ne- 
groes, and only one privately 
supported school (and even it is 
not accredited). (e) Social Ser- 
vice: Nine states have publicly 
supported schools for whites; 
none for Negroes, and only two 
privately supported schools. (f) 
Library Science: 11 state-sup- 
ported schools for whites; one 
for Negroes, and one privately 
supported school. (g) Phar- 
macy: 14 states have publicly- 
supported schools for whites; 
none for Negroes, and two pri- 
vately-supported schools. 

In view of these disparities and 
particularly in view of the Gaines de- 
cision which affirmed more definitely 
the only legal basis upon which sepa- 
rate schools could be maintained, a 


‘number of expedients have been at- 


tempted, none of which has afforded 
anything approaching substantial 
equality of opportunity for higher 
and professional education for the 
Negro. 

(a) Five states (Delaware, Flori- 
da, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina) have simply ignored the 
question — an action tantamount to 
contempt of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

(b) Twelve states (Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia) have established out-of- 
state scholarship funds. Not only is 
this expedient extra-legal, but the sti- 
pends almost without exception are 
not large enough to constitute even a 
reasonable substitute. The least that 
any state should provide in the way of 


scholarships should be an amount 
equal to the per capita cost for edu- 
cating a white student at a state uni- 
versity in the same professional field. 
Any state which provides less than 
this can not in my opinion be con- 
sidered as making a reasonable effort 
to offer a fair substitute. 

(ec) Seven states (Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Missouri, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia) have at- 
tempted to provide this opportunity 
by establishing graduate and profes- 
sional work at the Negro state college 
or colleges. Not a single one of these 
institutions offers work that is sub- 
stantially equal, either in quality or 
quantity, to that offered by the cor- 
responding state institutions for 
whites; and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that they ever will or can do so. 
And, what is even more important, 
the present efforts on the part of the 
states is so feeble in comparison with 
the need and in comparison with what 
is done for the corresponding white 
institutions, that one can not escape 
the conclusion that there is no serious 
intention of providing such opportu- 
nities in the near future, if at all. 
Any state which does not spend on 
the Negro state college at least as 
large a proportion of the state funds 
appropriated for higher education as 
the proportion which the Negro popu- 
lation bears to the total population 
can not be considered as making even 
a reasonable effort. And there is not 
a single one of these states which is 
spending even half this amount. 

(d) One state — Virginia — is ex- 
perimenting with the expedient of 
utilizing regional universities to meet 
the professional needs of Negroes. 
While the regional university has 
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some apparent advantages, the obvi- 
ous disadvantages are so great as to 
eliminate the proposal from serious 
consideration. 

(e) Two states— Maryland and 
West Virginia — have admitted Ne- 
groes to some of their graduate and 
professional fields ; and there are indi- 
eations that in five other states—Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia—the experiment 
might be tried with considerable prob- 
ability of success. It is likewise a 
sound conclusion that some expedient 
short of admission of Negroes to the 
state universities will have to be re- 
sorted to in the other Southern states 
for the present. In these instances, 
Negroes should require that scholar- 
ships be adequate and that a reason- 
able effort be put forth to provide 
such education at the Negro state 
colleges. 

Finally, it should be observed that 
we have reached a critical stage in our 
attack upon this problem. The next 
five years will find the situation even 
more critical; and for several reasons. 
First, during the immediate post-war 
period, there is going to be a consid- 
erably increased demand for higher 
and professional educational oppor- 
tunities in general, and the demand 
on the part of Negroes will be just as 
great, if not greater; as was true after 


World War I. And particularly will 
it be true now, since the ‘‘G.I. Bill’’ 
makes more liberal provisions for edu- 
cation. Second, there is a decided and 
continuing increase in the number of 
Negroes who are graduating from 
high school and college, furnishing 
therefore a larger group prepared to 
take advantage of higher and profes- 
sional educational opportunities. And, 
third, the patience of Negroes is grow- 
ing thinner, and the consciences of 
more and more white people are grow- 
ing more sensitive to the patent in- 
justice of this situation. It is hoped 
that the N.A.A.C.P., which precipi- 
tated and clarified the legal issues in 
the case will again become active and 
spearhead the movement, in conjunc- 
tion with other interested agencies 
and individuals, to see that something 
approximating equity is done about 
this situation in the immediate future. 
It is our further hope that the gov- 
ernors of the Southern states who met 
recently and considered the question, 
as well as the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools which has 
been holding regional conferences 
with Negroes on the subject will real- 
ize the critical nature of the issue and 
begin to approach the problem with 
much more justice and statesmanship 
than has been done in the past. 
CHARLES H. THompson 
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Democratizing and Christianizing America in This 
Generation* 


BENJAMIN E. Mays 


I am discussing with you this even- 
ing a rather strange, peculiar sub- 
ject: ‘‘Democratizing and Christian- 
izing America in This Generation.’’ 
If people can be changed for the 
worse, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they can be changed for the better. If 
men can be educated for evil pur- 
poses, it is safe to assume that they 
can be educated for good purposes. 
If human nature is essentially the 
same the world over, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the German people are by 
nature no better and no worse than 
other human beings. No better and 
no worse than Americans, English- 
men, Frenchmen, Africans, or Asi- 
atics. The Germans have simply had 
bad training and bad upbringing. 
And what happened to the German 
people might happen to any people; 
and does happen to some people right 
here in the United States. In approxi- 
mately seven short years, the youths 
of Germany were completely Hitler- 
ized and thoroughly Nazified. If one 
doubts the seven years, he cannot 
doubt that Germany was almost com- 
pletely Nazified within less than a 
generation—between 1918 and 1939, 
a period of twenty-one years. Many 
of the adults of Germany were not 
Hitlerized as the occupants in the con- 
centration camps prove. But it is true 
that the vast majority of the adults 
of Germany either adopted Hitler’s 
program outright or accepted it be- 


*Commencement Address, Howard Uni- 


versity, June 8, 1945. 


cause of fear. As for the youths of 
Germany there can be no doubt. Any- 
one privileged to travel in Germany 
around 1937 and 1938 could see clear- 
ly that the young people of Germany 
were wholeheartedly behind Hitler 
and his party. The Hitler youth 
were an enthusiastic, patriotic bunch. 
One could see the sparkle in their 
eyes, one could feel the fervor in their 
songs, and one could determine in- 
stantly that these young people be- 
lieved in a cause for which they were 
willing to die. I have seen German 
parents afraid to speak of the Gov- 
ernment when their children were 
present. I have known them to speak 
in whispers even when their children 
were not present. In less than a short 
generation, German blood and soil, 
were elevated to the réle of God, and 
Hitler was elevated to the rdéle of 
Christ. I have seen German delegates, 
in a World Conference, defend the 
party for hours with the zeal of fanat- 
ies. It was all done in less than a gen- 
eration. The German youth was thor- 
oughly trained for evil purposes in 
one decade. 

Although for more worthy ends, 
the thought patterns of the Russian 
people were changed within the same 
period. The economic structure of 
the country, the religious pattern of 
life, the educational system, the strue- 
ture of the home, and the Govern- 
ment itself were made anew between 
World War I and World War II. 
And within a single generation Rus- 
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sia emerges one of the great powers 
of history. And if we want a parallel 
nearer home, between 1872 and 1900 
the Negro was completely disenfran- 
chised in the South and thoroughly 
jim crowed—all within a period of 
twenty-eight years. It does not take 
a 1000 years to perfect social change. 

If Germany through brutal means 
ean build a kingdom of evil in one 
decade and if Russia, through brutal 
processes, can construct a new order 
in two decades, we can democratize 
and Christianize America in one 
generation. In using the subject 
‘‘Democratizing and Christianizing 
America in This Generation,’’ I am 
conscious of the fact that we do have 
some democracy in the United States 
and we do have some Christianity. 
But I do mean to say that we here 
in America have never deliberately 
planned to make our democracy func- 
tion effectively, as Hitler planned to 
make his kingdom of evil function 
effectively. And we have never been 
as serious about living Christianity as 
the Russian leaders were about build- 
ing a new economic and political 
structure. We have never been ex- 
cited about a democracy for all the 
people and we have never been ex- 
cited about a Christianity that was 
to be lived on the earth and that was 
to function in every area of life. 

I am also conscious of the fact that 
both in Germany and in Russia the 
systems were autocratic; that both in 
Germany and in Russia if one op- 
posed the system, his life was in 
jeopardy; and that fascist methods 
are not the methods of a democracy. 
But be that as it may. The will, the 
objectives, and the purposes of a 
Government are far more basic than 


the methods used. If a democratic 
government really wanted its democ- 
racy to function more perfectly, it 
would find ways and means within 
the democratic framework to make 
it function more perfectly. And it 
could be done without violence or 
revolution. It all depends upon what 
we want. 

It is upon this conviction, therefore, 
that I defend the proposition this 
evening that the United States of 
America can be democratized and can 
be Christianized within this genera- 
tion. I go even further. The United 
States is obligated by virtue of its 
Federal Constitution and by virtue 
of its Christian pronouncements to 
become Christianized and democrat- 
ized. If America is to maintain in- 
tegrity of soul, and if our Govern- 
ment is to escape the label of hy- 
pocrisy and deception, it has no 
choice but to plan deliberately to 
bring to full fruition the four free- 
doms—for which we claim we fought 
on the battlefields of Europe and 
Africa; and for which we claim we 
are fighting in the Pacific. 

Let us see how this can be done. 
We turn first to the Christian Church 
and religion. We turn to the Church 
first because the Christian Church is a 
unique institution. It claims for it- 
self what no other institution in 
America claims. It claims, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, that its origin is 
not of this world and that God is its 
author. It asserts that its ultimate 
allegiance is not to the State, not to 
the economic order, not to the preju- 
dice of men, not even to the mores 
and folkways of society; but that its 
ultimate loyalty is to God. The State 
makes no such assertion. Colleges and 
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Universities make no such assertion. 
Our capitalistic society makes no 
such assertion. The Church is the 
only institution in America that in- 
sists that its origin is from God. The 
Church claims even more. It stub- 
bornly proclaimed, centuries before 
modern science established it as fact, 
that man has a common origin—and 
the Church calls that origin God. It 
stubbornly proclaimed, centuries be- 
fore modern science discovered the 
four universal types of blood, that all 
men are brothers under the skin; and 
that from one blood God created ‘‘all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.’’ The Church also 
asserts that human life is sacred and 
that each individual is of intrinsic 
worth and value. Any institution that 
has the nerve to make such claims is 
obligated—if for no other reason than 
to maintain integrity of soul, to strive 
with might and main to make good 
on its pronouncements. 

The first stand, therefore, that the 
Church should take, in its effort to 
Christianize America in this genera- 
tion, is on the question of Christian 
fellowship. The Church should be the 
one spot in America where all men 
are free and equal. It should be the 
one spot in America where artificial 
barriers, whether of group, class, or 
race, do not count. There should 
never be any doubt in the mind of 
any man that the Church is open to 
him; whether it be located in the bot- 
tom of Mississippi or in the upper 
right hand corner of Maine; and this 
applies to the Negro Church as well 
as to the white Church. On the point 
of segregation, the Church should not 
be subservient to the State nor to so- 
vlety. But as it stands today the 


Church is subservient both to the 
State and to society. Instead of set- 
ting the standard for the secular or- 
der, it stands in awe of the secular 
order and is led by it. The Church 
is one of the most segregated institu- 
tions in the United States. On the 
question of democracy and Christian- 
ity, the Church should go further 
than night clubs, hotels, theatres, and 
restaurants. If the Christian forces 
of this country really wanted to do 
so, and if they really believed what 
they preach, they would make the 
Chureh Christian within a single 
decade. Then it would earn the right 
to speak to the secular order—not 
only in the area of race but in the 
area of social and economic affairs. 
It would be not only a priestly church 
but a prophetic church. It would be 
able to sing in truth and reality the 
words of Edwin Markham, that 

The Crest and Crowning of all good 

Life’s final star is brotherhood. 

For it will bring again to earth 

Its long lost poesy and mirth 

Will send new light on every face 

A kingly power upon the race 

Until it comes we men are slaves 

And travel downward to the dust of 

graves, 

Come, clear the way, then, clear the way, 

Blind creeds and Kings have had their 

day, 

Break the dead branches from the path 

Our hope is in the aftermath. 

Our hope is in heroic men 

Star led to build the world again 

To this event the ages ran 

Make way for brotherhood—Make way 

for man. 

We turn next to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. No greater document has 
ever been conceived by the minds of 
men than the Federal Constitution; 
especially that part of it known as 
the Bill of Rights. In a democracy 
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such as ours, every able bodied man 
is entitled to an opportunity to work 
and to advance on the job. The ques- 
tion of unemployment does not have 
to come upon us again. We have the 
brain power. We have the natural 
resources. We have the people to con- 
sume. We have the necessary eco- 
nomie equipment to provide a job for 
every man who is willing and able to 
work. The question of full employ- 
ment after the war should not be left 
wholly in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and it should not be left wholly 
in the hands of private capital. At 
the initiative of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the best, honest minds in pri- 
vate industry ; the best, honest minds 
in the Government ; and the best, hon- 
est minds in our universities could 
work out together a five or ten year 
plan designed to make full employ- 
ment possible for every able bodied 
American. It was accomplished in 
Russia. It can be accomplished in 
America. We have the ability. We 
have the resources. What we need is 
the character to propose and the will 
to execute. 

Once the question of unemployment 
is solved, many other vexing prob- 
Jems would be settled. Full employ- 
ment would reduce friction between 
the races. It would improve health. 
Delinquency would decrease. Educa- 
tional facilities would be greatly en- 
hanced. And it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to see that 
these things are done. If America 
wanted to do it the problem of un- 
employment could be solved within 
less than a decade. It is also the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to see that no discrimination 
exists in employment because of race, 


color, or religion. To this end, the 
F.E.P.C. should become law. 

The educational problem could be 
solved within less than a decade. The 
South is not only America’s economic 
problem No. 1 but the South is 
America’s educational problem No. 1. 
The latter is true largely because of 
the former. The South is too poor to 
bring the educational standard of the 
South up to the national average and 
if it were economically able to do so, 
the South would not do so. The jim- 
erow system stands in the way. The 
Federal Government represents all 
the people. Its money comes from the 
people at large. It should establish a 
minimum annual per-capita expendi- 
ture and a minimum classroom ex- 
penditure below which no American 
child would fall. And unless the Fed- 
eral Government does it, the chances 
are it will never be done. 

The slum clearance program could 
be continued. Here again the Federal 
Government could work out a pro- 
gram with private industry and with- 
in a period of twenty years, every 
American could have a decent house 
in which to live. It would not be the 
purpose of the Federal Government 
to supplant private housing but only 
to supplement it and the two agencies 
working together could eliminate 
slums in less than twenty years. 

Likewise in the area of health, we 
could provide proper hospital care 
for every citizen—those who are able 
to pay and those who are not able to 
pay. Let those who oppose these mea- 
sures on the ground of cost, bear in 
mind that we spend more in one year 
to prosecute this war than we would 
spend in twenty-five years in con- 
struetive measures such as these. 
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But if we want to democratize 
America in this generation, the Fed- 
eral Government would need to take 
one very important step. It would 
need to abolish segregation within 
areas where Federal money is used 
and where the Federal Government 
has control. It would begin with all 
Federal Agencies in Washington and 
elsewhere, and in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. The Govern- 
ment would see to it that where Fed- 
eral money is spent, no discrimina- 
tioa of any kind would exist because 
of class, religion or race. This would 
be true in employment, in education, 
in housing, in hospitalization, and in 
every area where the people’s money 
is spent. If the disadvantaged people 
of America can not look to the 
Church and to the Federal Govern- 
ment for protection—their’s is a hope- 
less case. Not only that but both De- 
mocracy and Christianity in America 
will ultimately perish unless we can 
trust the Federal Government to be 
democratic and the Church to be 
Jhristian. 

With the Church and the Federal 
Government taking the leadership to 
Christianize and democratize America 
in this generation, we would call upon 
the colleges, the universities, and the 
public schools to become exponents of 
the democratic way. If the educa- 
tional systems of Germany could be 
geared to Nazism and if the educa- 
tional pattern of Russia could be 
changed to support communism, our 
schools could be geared to support 
democratic living. It would require 
drastic changes in practice and policy. 
In some situations the text books 
would need to be rewritten. But the 
fact is, we could make democracy as 


popular in America as Nazism was in 
Germany and Communism was and is 
in Russia. 

In our public schools, colleges, and 
universities we would dedicate our 
teachings to truth. We would cease 
to perpetuate lies and myths about 
race. We would cease to kid ourselves 
about objectivity in teaching. We 
would be honest and admit that all 
teaching is propaganda of some kind. 
The notion that the teacher’s job is to 
present all sides of a question and let 
the student make up his own mind 
would be greatly modified. All points 
of view are not equally good and all 
teachers are propagandists for what 
they believe to be true and for what 
they believe to be right. If we are 
willing to fight and die for democ- 
racy and the four freedoms abroad, 
we should be willing to teach them in 
the schools of this country. We would 
realize the fact that what hurts one, 
hurts all and that the destiny of each 
American is tied up with the destiny 
of all Americans. We would call upon 
labor, the C.I.O. and the American 
Federation, to end all discrimination 
within its ranks. 

If we can not do this, we do not 
believe it. We are what we do and 
not what we say. We are as demo- 
cratic as we live and we are as Chris- 
tian as we act. If we talk brotherhood 
and segregate human beings, we do 
not believe in brotherhood. If we talk 
democracy and deny it to certain 
groups, we do not believe in democ- 
racy. If we preach justice and exploit 
the weak, we do not believe in justice. 
If we preach truth and tell lies, we 
do not believe in truth. We are what 
we do. 

But suppose our Government does 
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not want to be democratized? Sup- 
pose the Church does not want to be 
Christianized in this generation or in 
any other generation? Suppose we 
continue to argue that the ‘‘time is 
not ripe,’’ ‘‘that we must go slow,”’ 
‘‘that we are traveling too fast,’’ 
‘That things will work out all right 
if we just leave them alone?’’ Sup- 
pose the millions who died on the bat- 
tlefields of the world died in vain? 
Suppose the billions spent for tanks 
and guns were spent to no tangible 
end? Suppose we are liars and hypo- 
erites and never intended to practice 
at home what we claim we are fight- 
ing for on the six continents and the 
seven seas? What then? What if this 
is the kind of world into which you 
are graduating? 

If this should prove to be the case, 
I challenge you, the members of the 
graduating class, all the more. I chal- 
lenge you to a life of honor and in- 
tegrity. I challenge you to work all 
the harder for a decent world. For 
the only kind of world fit to live in is 
a world of integrity and honor. A 
few dedicated souls must keep alive 
the spark of justice and democracy. 
J. Westfall Thompson is wrong when 
he says that nobody knows what 
makes civilization decay. Civilizations 
decay because they are built on greed, 
exploitation, and injustice. The strong 
taking advantage of the weak—men 
disregarding the moral order of the 
universe and attempting to build the 
world as they please. The chaos of 
our time is a moral chaos—located in 
the will. We know more than we have 
ever known before. We know more 
science, philosophy, and religion than 
we have ever known. Germany was 
one of the most intellectual nations of 


the world and yet Germany turned 
out to be one of the most immoral na- 
tions of all history. Our problem is 
not intellectual, it is ethical and 
moral. Our task is to make men good 
as well as intellectual. 

Representing a minority group as 
you do, you ean not afford to join the 
exploiting class, because you are the 
exploited. You can not afford to be 
prejudiced against Jews, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Mexicans, because you 
are victims of prejudice. You can not 
afford to join the forces of fascism be- 
cause fascist forces are against you. 
He who eries out against undemo- 
eratic principles should be demo- 
eratic. We whine the loudest, and 
justly so, but for that reason alone we 
must be exemplars of justice. In busi- 
ness, in the professions, in religion, in 
education and in politics, we should 
be men and women of integrity and 
honor—standing first, foremost, and 
always for principles and not for that 
which is expedient. Let it be known 
in your community and in your pro- 
fession that you are not for sale; that 
you are not checkers on a board to be 
pushed around at the will of the 
strong or the cheap politician; that 
you are not putty to be moulded and 
twisted in the pattern of injustice 
and ineorruption. Develop strong, 
rock-ribbed, steel girded characters so 
that whoever bumps up against you, 
will bounce back because they came 
up against a man or a woman who is 
not for sale. It is character such as 
this, out of which the new world must 
be built. And I challenge you to be 
prophets of the new day. 

Wherever you land, whether in law 
or in medicine, in dentistry or in engi- 
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neering, in the ministry or in teach- 
ing, in business or in government, cast 
your lot on the side of those forces 
that make for justice. Cast your lot 
with the disfranchised Negroes of the 
South and the exploited poor whites ; 
the untouchables of India; the suffer- 
ing Chinese; the persecuted Jews; 
and the millions in Africa who are 
groping for freedom. Wherever you 
find injustice, lift up your voice 
against it. As a result of your stand, 
you may be ditched by your party as 
was Wendell Willkie and Henry Wal- 
lace. But you will be a symbol of the 
new day and you will express the 
hopes and aspirations of the sup- 
pressed peoples everywhere. You can 
not lose. The future is on your side. 
The moral] order of the universe will 
support your views. The planets, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars in their 
courses will fight on your side. Even 
God will fight on your side. History 
proves that all injustice defeats its 
own end. It is better to die in respect- 
able poverty, die unhonored and un- 
sung than to sell your soul for mate- 
rial gain and power. For what will 
it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his soul? We are tied 
together with an inescapable destiny. 
What affects one, affects all. What 
affects the sharecropper in Missis- 
sippi, affects the millionaire on Park 
Avenue. What hurts the poor Negro 
hurts the poor whites. The injustice 
against loyal Japanese Americans is 
injustice against America. We are 
tied together with an inescapable des- 
tiny. John Donne, the English poet 
and cleric is right: 
No man is an Island apart to himself 


Each man is a piece of the Continent, a 
part of the Mainland 


If a clod of earth be washed away by the 
sea 

Europe is the less, as though a promontory 
were. 

Every man’s death affects me, because I 
am involved in humanity 

Therefore send not to learn for whom the 
bell tolls 

It tolls for thee! 


But integrity and honor are not 
enough. Despite the crippling restric- 
tions that you will face in the post- 
war world, I challenge you to rise 
above the narrow confines of race and 
make your contribution to humanity 
—make it in art, in science, in litera- 
ture, in business, and in_ politics. 
There is no limit to the development 
of your mind. As we fight with might 
and main to overcome jim crow, segre- 
gation, and every form of discrimina- 
tion, we must not forget that the hu- 
man mind can rise above its environ- 
ment and can change its environment. 
We are not slaves to the traditions 
and the mores of society. Men have 
been smashing mores and traditions 
for centuries and rising above them. 
The Jewish Ghetto did not keep Spin- 
oza from rising above the Ghetto to 
become one of the world’s great phi- 
losophers. Being a Jew, despised and 
kicked around, did not prevent Jesus 
from rising from the carpenter’s 
bench to the position of Son of God. 
Being the son of a mother who could 
not write her name, did not keep 
Shakespeare from becoming the 
world’s greatest poet. No group in 
history has been kicked around any 
more than has the Jew; and yet the 
Jew has made his contribution to hu- 
manity and the world. Einstein in 
physics, Freud in psychology, Karl 
Marx in economics, Disraeli in states- 
manship, Landsteiner, Wasserman, 
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Ehrlich in the laboratory, Jesus and 
the prophets in religion. All of the 
slums of the South could not keep 
Richard Wright down. Being a rail 
splitter did not keep Lincoln from 
becoming one of the six greatest men 
of history. All the jim-crow laws of 
Alabama could not take the power 
out of Joe Louis’ right arm and could 
not keep him from becoming the 
champion of the world. He is still 
Joe Louis—‘‘champ.’’ Segregate 
Marion Anderson, keep her out of ho- 
tels, make her ride under jim-crow 
auspices, but all the allied armies and 
all the fascist armies can not pull 


from her throat the voice of the cen- 
tury. American prejudice could not 
keep Paul Robeson from becoming one 
of the world’s greatest characters in 
art and song. As you fight against 
fascist tendencies in America, I chal- 
lenge you to rise above them, for 
‘*Fleecy locks and black complexion 
can not forfeit Nature’s claim. Skin 
may differ, but affection dwells in 
black and white the same.’’ And 
‘*were I so tall as to reach the pole or 
grasp the ocean at a span, I must be 
measured by my soul, the mind is the 
standard of the man.’’ I challenge 
you to be prophets of the new day. 
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American Race Relations in War Time* 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


There is no doubt that the war has 
not only increased the opportunities 
for the advancement of minority 
groups and for larger interracial co- 
operation, but that it has created and 
accentuated race problems. All 
thoughtful students would, I think, 
agree that in the five years since the 
second World War began the Negro 
in the United States has made greater 
progress than in any decade in the 
last half century. Along with this, 
however, has come much interracial 
tension, and even bitter strife in some 
urban industrial centers. There has 
also developed on the part of the lead- 
ers of Negro public opinion a convic- 
tion, shared by many thoughtful 
white people, that as we are engaged 
in a world contest in behalf of democ- 
racy and freedom which includes 
Europe, Asia, and Africa in its scope 
and is determined to uproot Nazi 
racialism, we cannot be satisfied until 
much greater progress is made in 
America and until the colored man 
and the white man here are treated 
alike as citizens and human beings. 
This condition still seems far off. 


THe Variety AND Extent or Race 
PROBLEMS IN THE UNrTED STATES 
When most people think of race re- 

lations in the United States they in- 

stinctively have in mind the problem 
of integrating the Negro into Ameri- 
can life, but this is far from being the 


*EpitoriaL Nore: This article was writ- 
ten in October 1944 and appeared in part 
in the Christian News Letter, London, Dec. 
27, 1944. 


only serious race problem. It is, to be 
sure, far and away the most difficult 
and important, partly because the Ne- 
gro population, according to the Cen- 
sus of 1940, represented almost one- 
tenth of the total population, namely 
12,865,518 out of 131,669,275. No 
other group not representing pre- 
dominantly Western European stock 
is anything like so large. But there 
are other reasons which bring the Ne- 
gro question to the forefront and 
make it specially difficult, such as that 
the Negro alone of the population 
groups was until less than a century 
ago a slave; that his antecedents dif- 
fered more than those of any other 
large group from the characteristic 
American pattern; and that as a re- 
sult of historical conditions, and in 
spite of recent strides forward, his 
condition is economically and cultur- 
ally the most backward. 

But the difficulty and seriousness 
of Negro-white adjustments must not 
blind us to the fact that there are 
many other groups which for one rea- 
son or another have not been com- 
pletely assimilated into American life, 
or against which there is a good deal 
of what might be called nativistic 
prejudice in some parts of the coun- 
try. These groups, in order of their 
size, are the four and a half million 
Jews, many of whom prefer to con- 
sider their difference from the domi- 
nant American stock as religious and 
cultural rather than racial; the Mexi- 
eans, generally a mixture of Indian 
and Spanish blood, who according to 
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the latest population census were 377,- 
433 in number; the North American 
Indians, 333,969; the Japanese, 126,- 
947, of whom 79,642 are citizens; and 
the Chinese population, 77,504. There 
are other ‘‘foreign’’ or alien groups 
where the problem of adjustment is 
relatively slight, such as in the case 
of the French Canadian, Filipino, 
Puerto Rican and Syrian populations, 
or where the numbers involved are 
small, such as in the ease of the Hin- 
dus, 2,405. These do not require spe- 
cial consideration here. 

During the war there has been one 
major event affecting these non-Negro 
groups, namely, the repeal of the 
sixty-year old Chinese Exclusion Law, 
signed by President Roosevelt Decem- 
ber 17, 1943. This was a major vie- 
tory in behalf of interracial coopera- 
tion and world unity. The new law 
makes all Chinese living in this coun- 
try eligible for naturalization, and re- 
moves immigration barriers to permit 
Chinese (105) to enter the United 
States annually on the regular quota 
basis. The magnificent leadership of 
the Generalissimo and Mrs, Chiang 
Kai-Shek in defending their country 
against Japanese aggression, and the 
interest created by American mission- 
aries from China are largely respon- 
sible for this change. The old Orien- 
tal Exclusion Laws still apply to Jap- 
anese and Hindus. There is no large 
amount of discussion regarding them 
at present, although there are many 
groups who would like ultimately to 
see all nations placed on a proportion- 
ate quota basis. As far as the Jap- 
anese are concerned, however, there is 
no chance of this being done in the 
near future. 

Outside of the Negroes the most 


difficult interracial problem that has 
arisen in connection with the war has 
been with the Japanese. As far as 
Japanese citizens are concerned there 
has been no large difference of opin- 
ion. Their internment as enemy aliens 
was right and necessary, but many 
thoughtful people believe that the 
American Government went too far 
and acted contrary to the Bill of 
Rights in ordering the internment of 
the so-called Nisei, that is Japanese- 
American citizens. This was due to 
fears in the Army and in the Far 
Western States in the early days of 
the war when an attempt at invasion 
seemed not unlikely. Although it is 
believed by many that the action of 
the American Government in this lat- 
ter respect was unfortunate, there is 
general agreement that it has been 
carried out in a humane way, and in 
the course of time after careful study 
of individual records, tens of thou. 
sands of the Nisei have been allowed 
to return to their homes or to suitable 
work elsewhere outside of internment 
camps. In this connection it is worth 
recording that the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans in Hawaii have acted magnifi- 
cently. They constitute the largest 
element in the population of the Is- 
lands, and make up over half of the 
militia, and yet neither the American 
Government nor responsible Ameri- 
can citizens in the islands have found 
anything to criticize seriously in their 
conduct. Indeed, they have found 
much to praise. The Japanese Con- 
sulate in Hawaii at the time of the 
Pearl Harbor attack was undoubtedly 
made up of spies and saboteurs, but 
the Japanese-Americans were entirely 
loyal. Indeed, Hawaii, with its mix- 
ture of Hawaiian, Caucasian, Chinese, 
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Japanese, Filipino, and other racial 
groups, but with only a handful of 
Negroes, is probably the most impres- 
sive example under the American flag 
of interracial cooperation. This seems 
to be due mainly to two historical fac- 
tors—the kindly nature of the native 
Kanaka population and the standards 
set by most of the early American 
missionaries and continued by their 
highly influential descendants. 

As to the Jewish problem, it is not, 
strictly speaking, a racial one, but it 
is well to refer to it here,.at least in 
passing. There has been an increase, 
rather than a decrease, of anti-Semit- 
ism during the war. The reasons are 
not all easy to trace, but they include 
unquestionably three important facts 
—Nazi propaganda; the demands of 
certain extreme Zionist groups which 
have created a re-action; and the in- 
fluence of a few extreme agitators. 
There have been some minor demon- 
strations against the Jews and there 
is a good deal of latent anti-Semitism 
in the country—more than in Eng- 
land. This is in spite of the fact that 
Jews attend the public schools in all 
states on entire equality with other 
citizens; that they are found in the 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, both 
Houses of Congress, University Fac- 
ulties, and other positions of honor 
and trust; and that they include 
many of America’s most distinguished 
and honored citizens. They have 
shown themselves loyal to the country 
of their adoption during the war. The 
churches have almost uniformly taken 
a fine stand against all forms of anti- 
Jewish discrimination. The Roman 
Catholie Church, in spite of the utter- 
ances of Father Coughlin, has taken 
an outspoken stand in favor of fair 


play and justice in this matter. 

There have been no striking devel- 
opments in connection with any of the 
other racial groups. 


Tue EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 
Concepts oF Race 


There is no clearer example of the 
close-knit character of the modern 
world than the influence of extreme 
Nazi ideological concepts of race on 
the thinking of distant democracies. 
We all condemn the Herrenvolk idea 
as both unscientific and unChristian, 
but in the final analysis the ‘‘white 
supremacy’’ doctrine held by large 
groups of people in the South, and 
some in the North, is closely akin to it 
in theory. It assumes that one race 
is inherently and permanently su- 
perior, another inferior. This is, of 
course, a particularly flagrant anom- 
aly in the United States, where our 
Declaration of Independence lays 
great emphasis on the theory of the 
natural rights of man, that all men 
are created equal, and that man as 
man has certain inalienable rights—a 
doctrine carried over into the Bill of 
Rights of the Federal Constitution, 
and confirmed, especially insofar as 
the Negro population was concerned, 
by the Civil War amendments. The 
old doctrine of white supremacy as an 
inherent and permanent factor in 
civilization is dying hard. Its oppo- 
nents, of course, do not deny that the 
average white man is superior today 
in education and consequently in ac- 
tual competence for government to 
the Negro, especially to the relatively 
little developed Negro in the rural 
South, but most anthropologists and 
other students of race now agree that 
biologically the races were one in 
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origin, and all agree that there is large 
latent capacity for growth in every 
normal human being as such. This, of 
course, is the Christian teaching. An 
evidence, however, of the difficulty of 
getting this modern view over to the 
controlling elements in the country is 
than an excellent little book entitled 
The Races of Mankind, prepared by 
two anthropologists of the Columbia 
University faculty, was, after tens of 
thousands of copies had been ordered, 
excluded from the educational equip- 
ment of army camps last winter, 
mainly because it quoted statistics to 
show that the intelligence scores of 
Northern Negroes (predominantly 
urban) who came up for the draft in 
the last war were above those of the 
average Southern white man (pre- 
dominantly rural) similarly exam- 
ined. These and similar statistics help 
thoughtful people to realize that dif- 
ferences in ability existing today be- 
tween racial groups are due primarily 
to differences in education, housing, 
environment, and economic status, and 
that they can all be removed in time 
and the Negro aided to qualify for 
taking his full part as an American 
citizen. So the war, by raising the 
Herrenvolk issue in the case of Ger- 
many, has driven home to us in the 
United States that we are subject to 
attack on the ground of inconsistency 
and insincerity if we, as a democracy, 
make any requirements for voting or 
office-holding that do not treat white 
men and colored men exactly on the 
same objective basis. 


Tue EFFrEect OF THE WAR ON NEGRO- 
Waite Race RELATIONS 


The effects are manifold in bring- 
ing about a more intelligent and deep- 


er interest in race relations. The 
press clearly reveals this change. I 
am confident that the representative 
papers of the United States give at 
least twice as much space to various 
phases of the race question today as 
they did before the war. It is also 
discussed much more in editorials and 
in special magazine articles. The 
reading public is becoming increas- 
ingly accustomed to articles by Ne. 
groes and to published accounts of 
interracial conferences, and of the ac- 
tions of the leading organizations of 
the colored people of the country. 
The Northern press frequently con- 
tains photographs of representative 
Negroes and of various occasions in 
which they appear in large numbers. 
The literature of race has also been 
increasing by leaps and _ bounds. 
There is not a public library of im- 
portance in the country where it is 
not represented. I can remember that 
the late President Alderman, a lib- 
erally minded Southerner, told me 
that when he became President of the 
University of Virginia just forty 
years ago, there was not a book spe- 
cifically devoted to the race problem 
in the University of Virginia Library. 
Such a condition is unthinkable today 
even in the deep South. 

As the war is being fought quite 
largely against intolerable and un- 
Christian racial concepts it is inevi- 
table that America should examine 
conditions at home, and as it does it 
finds that although enormous progress 
has been made conditions affecting the 
rights, opportunities, and status of 
the colored people are far from satis- 
factory. As a result, books, articles, 
pamphlets on every phase of the prob- 
lem and written from every conceiv- 
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able point of view are legion. Two 
recent books of very different types 
stand out. The first is the so-called 
Myrdal Survey—a two volume work 
by Gunnar Myrdal, the Economic Ad- 
viser of the Swedish Government and 
a Senator in the Swedish Parliament 
who was brought to this country by 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1938 and 
allowed to choose and employ a large 
staff of Northerners and Southerners, 
white and Negro, to help him in the 
preparation of a new appraisal of the 
Negro in the United States. It ap- 
peared late last winter under the title 
An American Dilemma. It is a monu- 
mental work bringing out clearly the 
fact that the solution of the so-called 
Negro problem is an acid moral test 
for democratic institutions; that the 
Negro, in spite of recent improve- 
ment in conditions, is not given a fair 
opportunity for advancement; that 
the American people must see that the 
eivil and political rights of Negroes 
under the Constitution are protected 
if American democracy is not to be 
considered insincere ; and that this in- 
volves much more emphasis on educa- 
tion, as well as all sorts of readjust- 
ments, especially in outlook and in 
economic opportunity. The book is a 
factual study of epoch making signifi- 
eance. Nothing approaching it in 
comprehensiveness and thoroughness 
has ever appeared, and the facts that 
it bears the name of a distinguished 
foreign publicist who cannot be ac- 
cused of prejudice, and that it is thor- 
oughly documented make it carry spe- 
cial weight. 

The other book, which appeared 
early this year, is of a very different 
type, a novel entitled Strange Fruit, 
by Miss Lillian Smith, a Southerner 


from Georgia. As a result of a few 
years spent in educational work in 
China, and of her own thinking, she 
has come to accept radical views on 
the whole matter of Negro rights. 
These she has courageously upheld for 
several years in. her magazine, The 
South Today. The novel may be open 
to criticism from the standpoint of 
taste in the realism of some of its de- 
scriptions involving sex matters, but 
it is written by a very sincere person 
of large outlook and brilliant ability 
who feels that Southern conditions as 
they affect the Negro are intolerable 
and that they must be radically reme- 
died. Hundreds of thousands of 
copies have been sold, and the book 
is being read, North and South, by 
all thoughtful elements of the popu- 
lation. It will result in much search- 
ing of heart and constructive think- 
ing. It is an interesting comment on 
the situation that had it been written 
by a Northerner the author would 
hardly have dared visit some places in 
the South, but being written by a 
Southern woman of Southern tradi- 
tions, it is being broadly accepted in 
the South as representing an honest, 
even though an unpopular point of 
view, and as showing the need of help- 
ing to remove those shackles which 
the Negro as a Negro must still en- 
dure in so many places. 


Instances taken almost at random 
from various fields of activity will 
show that there have been significant 
advances in the status of the colored 
people in this relation to the white 
population during the war. Here are 
a few: 

The election of Dr. DuBois, the well- 


known Negro author, sociologist, and publi- 
cist to membership in the National Institute 
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of Arts and Letters, this being the first time 
that a Negro has been so honored. 

The appointment of a well-qualified Ne- 
gro, Dr. Ralph Bunche, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, to a position in the State 
Department, the first appointment of a 
Negro to such a position in this Department 
at the home office. 

The dinner given in the ball-room of one 
of the more representative hotels in New 
York to President Elect Tubman, of Liberia, 
at which the large majority of guests were 
colored people, a dinner which would have 
been impossible to hold under such auspices 
a few years ago. 

The invitation by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, one of the most con- 
servative national organizations, to Miss 
Marian Anderson, to sing in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, although a similar oppor- 
tunity was denied her to give a concert in 
the same place a few years ago. 

The reorganization of a representative 
New York hospital, the Sydenham Hospital, 
80 as to place it on an interracial basis both 
as far as Trustees, physicians, nurses, and 
patients are concerned—the first significant 
attempt to develop a truly interracial hos- 
pital in this country. 

The appointment of a Negro to be fore- 
man of a jury in Brooklyn. 

The editorial proposal of one of the lead- 
ing Southern papers, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, that segregation in Virginia buses 
should be eliminated. 

The starting of an interracial Chureh in 
San Francisco, with joint white and col- 
ored pastors. 

The accrediting of a Negro correspondent 
representing the Negro Publishers Associa- 
tion to the White House. 

The authorizing of over a dozen Negro 
correspondents to go abroad to write re- 
ports on Negro troops in action, and in the 
case of at least one paper, the progressive 
PM of New York, the employment of a Ne- 
gro foreign correspondent by a paper under 
white control. 

The permitting of Negroes to take part 
in the Democratic primaries in several coun- 
ties of Texas this year for the first time. 

The adoption by two or three Southern 
and border states of the principle of equal 


pay for white and colored teachers of the 
same grade. 

The relaxing of segregation in Pullman 
and dining ears. 

The opening of the classes of St. Louis 
University (Roman Catholic) although in a 
border state, to six colored students, 

The admission of Negro nurses to several 
high grade Schools of Nursing to which they 
had heretofore not been eligible. 

The inereasing influence of Negroes in 
elections as shown by the effect of their vote 
in electing a Democratic Mayor in Cleve- 
land and a Republican Governor in Ken- 
tucky, and in the withdrawal of Congress- 
men believed to be hostile to their cause in 
such widely separated states as Alabama, 
Texas and California. 


This list might be easily extended 
to many times its length. 

Some of these instances, when taken 
by themselves, may not seem particu- 
larly significant, but when they are 
grouped together, and when one 
realizes that they are but a fraction 
of similar happenings, it will be real- 
ized that the progress of the Negro 
in the United States during the war 
years has been of epoch-making sig- 
nificance. 

Of course there is a debit side, that 
is to say there are many things which 
the Negro desires and should have 
which have not yet been granted him, 
but there have been almost no defi- 
nitely backward steps on the part of 
the Government. Instances of un- 
satisfied hopes that naturally cause 
much resentment are: 

The failure to up-grade more Negroes in 
industry. 

The unwillingness of the South to accept 
without long legal battles the Supreme 
Court decision of admitting qualified Ne- 
groes to the primaries. 

The utterly inadequate housing and rec- 
reational facilities for Negroes in most 
American cities. 

The unwillingness of certain Southern 
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States to eliminate the Poll Tax, or to unite 
in having it abolished by some constitutional 
Federal means. 

The failure of the Administration to at- 
tack more effectively the evils of extreme 
segregation in the Army and Navy and in 
many branches of civil life. 

The growing friction in certain Northern 
cities such as Detroit and Chicago, due to 
the large number of Negroes attracted 
North by war industries with their larger 
wages, and to unsatisfactory living condi- 
tions in many parts of the South. 


These and similar facts have not 
left us with any feeling of content- 
ment over the existing situation, but 
in spite of them the total picture gives 
large grounds for encouragement. 


Tre PRoGREsSS OF THE NEGRO DuRING 
THE War 


A notable effect of the war has been 
the progress that it has brought about 
in the opportunities of the Negro. He 
is clearly ‘‘on the march.’’ For in- 
stance, in the armed services we find 
Negro pursuit squadrons appearing 
for the first time in aviation; Negroes 
admitted to some positions in the 
Navy other than those of a purely 
manual or service character; the 
training of Negro and white army 
officers together in some of the 
Southern camps; the hospitalization 
of white and Negro soldiers in the 
same hospitals; the enlistment of col- 
ored women in the WACS—the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps; the admission of 
Negro groups on fairly satisfactory 
conditions to the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard; and the general 
opening up to them of the Merchant 
Marine, including in a few cases giv- 
ing them the captaincy of a ship with 
a ‘checker board’’ (i.e., mixed white 
and colored) crew. This success in 
integrating Negroes into the Mer- 
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chant Marine is due in part to the 
breadth of view of the Maritime Com- 
mission and in part to the efforts of 
the National Maritime Union. 

Of special significance is the large: 
increase in the number of Negro com- 
missioned officers—now over 5,000. 

General Eisenhower recently stated 
that ‘‘Negro troops did their duty ex- 
cellently under fire on Normandy’s 
beaches in a zone of heavy combat 
and suffered substantial losses.’’ In- 
deed it is clear that both at home and 
abroad the Negro has played an im- 
portant part in the war effort. 

In the world of industry the prog- 
ress of the Negro has been very 
marked. Some branches such, for in- 
stance, as airplane manufacture, in 
which Negroes have been heretofore 
excluded except as laborers, have been 
open to them in large numbers, and 
there has been a notable increase in 
their employment in shipbuilding. 
There are over one and a half million 
Negroes in war industries alone—in- 
cluding an ever-increasing number in 
skilled and _ semi-skilled positions. 
Many transportation companies such 
as some of the bus lines in New York 
have employed Negro operators and 
ticket distributors with good results. 
Carpenters and masons have worked 
with white workmen in building mili- 
tary camps and public housing pro)- 
ects. One sees them increasingly as 
draftsmen in engineers’ offices, as 
saleswomen in ships, as chemists and 
technicians, and in many similar po- 
sitions. 

A committee was established early 
in the war entitled ‘‘The Committee 
on the Negro American in Defense In- 
dustry,’’ which gained the support of 
leading citizens, North and South, in 
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its widely-quoted pronouncement de- 
manding equality of treatment in in- 
dustry. There has been friction in 
some. places when colored workers 
have been introduced or up-graded, 
but on the whole, where the introduc- 
tion has been wisely prepared for and 
directed, there has been relatively lit- 
tle trouble. There has been a differ- 
ence of attitude in the two great labor 
federations — the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The former, 
being a craft organization, has gen- 
erally, although not always, excluded 
Negroes or insisted on their having 
separate unions of their own, and has 
frequently opposed their employment 
in the same rooms with whites. The 
latter, taking in all workmen in a 
given industry, has been, on the 
whole, open-minded and constructive 
in its attitude. Indeed, there are few 
factors working towards the solution 
of the race problem in the South more 
significant than the CIO Unions. 

In civic and political life the Negro 
has made great advances. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
handed down a series of decisions 
which have greatly improved his 
status as a citizen and voter. Indeed, 
the Court, which fortunately for the 
effect of its decisions, now includes 
three Justices from the South and 
border states, has taken unequivocally 
the position that under the constitu- 
tion no distinction can be made be- 
tween the rights of the Negro and the 
rights of the white man. As a result 
of this and other developments we 
have seen more Negroes voting in the 
South, more thoughtful discussion be- 
tween representative Southern white 
men and Negroes as to the solution of 
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the South’s special problems, and 
very great advancement in the Ne- 
gro’s civil status in Northern cities. 
New York, for instance, is a good ex- 
ample of a city where the Negro has 
been well integrated into municipal 
life, with Negroes on the City Council 
and some of the courts, and holding 
important administrative positions in 
the municipal government. Further- 
more, outstanding Negroes have come 
to the fore who hold their own in in- 
fluence on civic matters with recog- 
nized white leaders. Such men as 
Judge Delany, Dr. Channing Tobias 
and Mr. Thurgood Marshall of New 
York, Judge Hastie of Washington, 
and Mr. Walter White, the courage- 
ous, outspoken, and aggressive leader 
of the NAACP, are examples. They 
are heard over the radio, at many na- 
tional conferences and public dinners, 
and carry weight both because they 
are outstanding Negroes and because 
they are thoughtful citizens. 

In general the national influence of 
the Negro has greatly increased. The 
Negro vote has become a factor of im- 
portance which no political party can 
wisely disregard outside of the South, 
and even in the South there have been 
encouraging signs such as the defeat 
at the polls of several prominent Ne- 
grophobe politicians and increased 
political activity by Negroes in the 
border states. This does not mean 
that Negro voters all cast their ballots 
for one party, but that the indepen- 
dent Negro voter in some cases de- 
cides a local election and may even 
influence the result of the presiden- 
tial election this November (1944). 

The educated American Negro’s po- 
litical interest also extends to the 
dark people of other parts of the 
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world striving for self-determination. 
This applies particularly to India and 
Africa. His interest in the latter con- 
tinent—both in its historic forms of 
culture and its present needs—has 
greatly increased during the war. He 
knows that it started in Abyssinia 
with Italian aggression; that it has 
taken hundreds of thousands of 
American troops to its shores; and 
that it has profoundly influenced the 
life of its people. He is determined 
to do what he ean to prevent further 
commercial exploitation and political 
imperialism in the continent with 
which he has so many historical ties, 
and to encourage more opportunities 
for the education, economic advance- 
ment, and political self-expression of 
Africans. 

An evidence of the growing matur- 
ity and determination of Negro citi- 
zens is the content of the resolutions 
adopted by twenty-five of the most 
important national Negro organiza- 
tions representing a membership of 
at least half the Negroes in the coun- 
try under the leadership of the 
NAACP at their meeting in New 
York on June 17, 1944. Its opening 
clause, summing up its demands, is 
worth quoting: 


In the coming November election, the Ne- 
gro voter will judge political parties, as well 
as candidates, by their words and deeds as 
to whether they show a determination to 
work for full citizenship status for thirteen 
million American Negroes and to better the 
lot of all disadvantaged peoples. Political 
parties and candidates that seek the votes 
of Negroes must be committed to the whole- 
hearted prosecution of the war to total vic- 
tory, must agree to the elimination of the 
poll tax by Act of Congress, the passage of 
anti-lynching legislation, the unsegregated 
integration of Negroes into the armed 
forces, the establishment of a permanent 
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federal committee on fair employment prac- 
tices, and a foreign policy of international 
cooperation that promotes economic and po- 
litical security for all peoples. 


This and similar statements seem to 
show that the well-known words of the 
late Southern scholar, Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, that the Negro is ‘‘by racial 
quality submissive’? no longer hold 
true of the leaders of the race in this 
country. Indeed some are going so 
far in insisting on the recognition of 
their rights that they even urge pub- 
licly that ‘‘Negro Martyrs are Need- 
ed’’—to quote the title of a recent 
article. The advanced Negro is right- 
ly pressing his claims, but from some 
of his statements one would almost 
think that the Government in general 
and the War and Navy Departments 
in particular had little to consider ex- 
cept Negro rights. Even so outspoken 
and liberal a leader of thought and 
action as the late Wendell Willkie, a 
courageous friend of the Negro, in a 
recent message to the war-time con- 
ference of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, felt called to say: 


A word of caution—the new unity among 
the Negroes must not be allowed to become 
a symbol of an island within the body of 
America itself. The attitude of ‘‘I am a 
Negro first, then an American,’’ is contrary 
to the very principles we are now invoking 
in order to win a better life for all peoples. 
The new unity which some Americans are 
sensing with the other colored peoples of 
the world must not become a bridge to col- 
ored Chauvinism. 


THE MaJor AGENCIES IN RECENT 
Nearo PROGRESS 
It is important to bear in mind the 
various agencies and other factors in- 
volved in improving race relations. 
The former are probably more varied 
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in the United States than they would 
be in most countries, as so many pri- 
vate agencies play a large part. The 
most important agencies seem t be 
the following: 

Government: Federal, State and 
Municipal—Owing to the Federal 
system in the United States by which 
certain activities that are carried on 
in the States are conducted by Fed- 
eral agencies, it is possible for the 
Federal Government by its example 
and activities, to influence conditions 
in sections of the country that are set 
on maintaining so-called ‘‘white su- 
premacy,’’ and are anxious to ‘‘keep 
the Negro in his place.’’ The Federal 
Government has never done so much 
for the Negro during the past two 
generations as in the last decade. Its 
work has been manifold, but perhaps 
public housing; the improvement of 
agriculture; the aiding, especially 
through National Youth Administra- 
tion scholarships, of men and women 
needing a higher education; the set- 
ting of better wage conditions 
through such activities as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which con- 
trols the Muscles Shoals Dam develop- 
ment; the insistence in connection 
with war contracts, on the fair treat- 
ment of Negroes as citizens; are, in 
addition to the courts, which will re- 
ceive special attention, perhaps the 
most important features. 

Two new government agencies de- 
serve special mention: the Federal 
Government’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices, and the Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights of the Department 
of Justice. They are in no way con- 
fined to the Negro, but as a matter of 
fact their attention is devoted mainly 
to him, and only secondarily to Jews 


and other minority groups. The first 
named works particularly in the field 
of industrial employment, trying to 
see that minority groups are given 
fair opportunity. The second con- 
cerns itself exclusively with civil 
rights under the Constitution of the 
United States. There must also be 
added the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington, partly be- 
cause of the manpower shortage, and 
partly because of ideological convic- 
tions, has employed a very much larg- 
er number of ‘‘white collared’’ Ne- 
groes than ever before in the past. 
The President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were active in promoting this move- 
ment. 

The activity of Congress, although 
it has often been provocative to the 
South, must not be _ overlooked. 
Through its legislation it has tried to 
protect Negro rights in many ways. 
Large groups are pressing it for leg- 
islation which would empower the 
Federal Government under certain 
circumstances to deal with those 
guilty of lynching—a disgraceful blot 
on America which has, however, de- 
creased to an average of only four a 
year in recent years; to make contri- 
butions for education in the South on 
condition that Negro schools would 
share equally with white schools; and 
to abolish the poll tax which makes it 
almost impossible for most Southern 
Negroes to vote. 

It is also true that States and mu- 
nicipalities are devoting more con- 
structive attention to the Negro than 
in the past. 

I remember when visiting the 
Union of South Africa some years ago 
being repeatedly told that the courts 


were the greatest protection to the 
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native people. This is also largely 
true for all minority groups in the 
United States. It holds for the higher 
state courts, except that the South 
finds it difficult to give the Negro 
equal justice with the white man in 
the matter of his constitutional rights 
as a full-fledged citizen, and it is 
everywhere true of the Federal 
Courts, even those in the South with 
Southern judges. Probably nothing 
in recent years has so encouraged the 
thoughtful and ambitious colored peo- 
ple of the United States as the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in what is 
known as the Texas Primary case. 
This was by an eight to one decision, 
and will ultimately assure the Negro 
of the South a much larger share in 
choosing representatives in Congress 
and in deciding political questions at 
the polls. 

Private Agencies—Another factor 
of large importance is that of the na- 
tional and regional interracial agen- 
cies. Of these, three—all combining 
white and colored citizens in their 
management — deserve special men- 
tion. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (the 
N.A.A.C.P.) and its auxiliaries with 
about a quarter of a million members 
occasionally makes somewhat ex- 
treme statements for propaganda 
purposes, but it is on the whole ably 
and intelligently conducted, and its 
work in protecting before the Courts 
the rights of the Negro under the 
Constitution deserves the highest 
praise. Its leaders vary from being 
liberal to radical in their point of 
view. Speaking generally, they not 
only maintain the civil rights of col- 
ored people, but are fighting vigor- 


ously against every form of segrega- 
tion in the armed forces, government 
employment, public educational and 
housing facilities, and so on. 

The Urban League in the nature of 
the case because of its special type 
of work is somewhat more conserv- 
ative in approach and method, al- 
though its ultimate objectives are 
much the same. It works particu- 
larly in the field of industrial rela- 
tions and has been extremely useful 
in aiding the introduction of Negroes 
into war industries and in creating 
sound, wisely laid, and effective in- 
terracial agencies in cities through- 
out the country. 

The third agency is the recently- 
established Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. Although as one of the most 
thoughtful and fair-minded of South- 
ern publicists, Professor Odum of the 
University of North Carolina, stated 
about a year ago his opinion that 
there is “An immeasurable and un- 
bridgeable distance between the White 
South and the reasonable expectations 
of the Negro,’’ there are signs that 
far-sighted Southern white citizens 
and Negroes can get together on vital 
matters of public policy. Following 
meetings of Negro Southerners in 
Durham, North Carolina, in October, 
1942, and of a similar group of white 
Southerners in Atlanta in April, 1943, 
delegates of the two racial groups met 
in Richmond in July 1948, and fol- 
lowing the general trend of the At- 
lanta group, urged the general adop- 
tion of the Durham statement en- 
titled ‘‘A Basis for Interracial Co- 
operation and Development in the 
South.’’ This action was later imple- 
mented by the formation of the 
Southern Regional Council, a repre- 
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sentative interracial agency ‘‘to at- 
tain . . . the ideals and practices of 
equal opportunity for all peoples in 
the region.’” The Council is the suc- 
cessor of the very ably conducted and 
useful Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation with headquarters in Atlan- 
ta, established after the last war, 
which did heroie service under the 
leadership of Dr. W. W. Alexander. 
The Council is under the joint leader- 
ship of Professor Guy B. Johnson of 
the University of North Carolina as 
Executive Director and Dr. Ira DeA. 
Reid, a Negro sociologist of Atlanta 
University, as Associate Executive Di- 
rector. It has gained the support of 
nearly all the leading white liberals in 
the South and of most Southern Ne- 
gro leaders in the field of education, 
religion, and social welfare. Its ulti- 
mate objectives differ relatively little 
from those of interracial groups in 
the North but its methods of approach 
to the problems of the South, due to 
historical factors still affecting public 
opinion, is more conservative. It 
stresses the necessity of radical im- 
provement of conditions in all fields 
where the Negro is concerned, so as 
to bring about equality of opportu. 
nity and cooperation between the 
races, rather than aggressive opposi- 
tion to such matters as school segrega- 
tion. It shares with the two other 
agencies mentioned an advanced posi- 
tion regarding the vital importance of 
protecting the rights of every citizen 
under the Federal and state Constitu- 
tions, but is evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary in its point of view and 
approach. It is a difficult task to 
satisfy the various groups in the 
South. There is also some danger lest 
Northern aggressiveness in demand- 


ing full Negro rights at once may, as 
in the case of the Massachusetts Abo. 
litionists of a century ago, cause an 
unfortunate Southern reaction. But 
the Council is doing all in its power 
to prevent this by its constructive eff- 
forts in behalf of Negro citizenship. 

The Church is another increasingly 
important agency in improving race 
relations. Nearly all of the national 
church agencies, such as the Federal 
Council of Churches (Protestant), 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence (Roman Catholic), and the vari- 
ous Jewish agencies have united in a 
progressive program for improving 
the condition of the Negro, uphold- 
ing his consitutional rights, and de- 
veloping a larger measure of cooper- 
ation between various racial groups. 
The churches have developed out- 
standing leaders in this field—both 
white and colored—and their work is 
marked by a fine spirit. They have 
been specially active during the war 
in improving conditions in and about 
army camps and in cooperation with 
the two great national civilian agen- 
cies—the Red Cross and the United 
Service Organizations. 

Closely related agencies which 
take broad positions are the Y.W. 
C.A., the Y.M.C.A., and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The work of the Y’s has been prov- 
ing of increasing significance in con- 
nection with the colored population. 
The erection of their buildings in the 
South has frequently represented co- 
operation on the part of the Rosen- 
wald Fund and the local white and 
colored people. Not only have the 
eolored Associations rendered the 
usual Y service but their work has 
been of special importance in scores 
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of communities through providing 
the best residential and transient ac- 
commodations for youth, and through 
their much appreciated cafeterias. 
In a large number of Northern cities 
colored youth have been effectively 
integrated with white youth in the 
Associations, and this movement is 
developing. 

Labor Unions which have been in 
the past most reactionary in the mat- 
ter of the admission of Negroes, ex- 
cept through segregated units, are 
showing a much more progressive 
point of view. This is especially true 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO). Many thoughtful 
people believe that the breaking 
down of barriers, which is now going 
on in this organization, is one of the 
most hopeful signs for the Negro in 
the future. 

Education always has been, is, and 
will continue to be one of the most 
potent factors in the development of 
the Negro and the improvement of 
his status. A significant movement 
which has gone on during the war 
has been the uniting of nearly all the 
leading Negro colleges in this coun- 
try in a campaign for annual sup- 
port. It has been highly successful. 
The South, which fifty years ago, 
would only think of elementary in- 
dustrial training for the Negro, and 
which later saw the necessity of good 
Negro publie schools, is now coming 
to the support of Negro colleges and 
universities. There have been one or 
two remarkable developments, such 
as in New Orleans, where by a union 
of several educational institutions, 
white and colored nurses are to be 
trained in the same hospital, using, 
however, separate wards. As in 


South Africa, so in the United States, 
the extreme segregation line where it 
exists, will be broken down first in 
the graduate and professional fields of 
higher education. 

The National Foundations continue 
to play their important part. The 
larger ones have been the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the General Edu- 
cation Board, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and the Rosenwald Fund. 
Smaller ones include the Southern 
Education Board, the Harmon Foun- 
dation, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
Probably no organization in America 
has done more for the Negro than 
the General Education Board, with 
its great emphasis on improving edu- 
cational standards in the public 
schools, both white and _ colored, 
in the South. It realizes fully that 
the progress of the Negro is largely 
dependent on the education of the 
white man. Latterly the Rosenwald 
Fund, with its thousands of Rosen- 
wald model schools, built by joint ac- 
tion of the white and colored people 
of a community and the Fund, has 
been most helpful. It has broadened 
its field of activity to include the 
gradual elimination of the “share- 
cropper” system, which affects ad- 
versely white and colored rural peo- 
ple alike, the development of Negro 
hospitals, the study and improve- 
ment of police conditions in large 
cities, and the organizing scores of 
Mayors’ interracial committees, Its 
staff includes white and colored 
leaders. 


THe Masor INTERRACIAL BONE OF 
CONTENTION 


In addition to the failure of the 
South to guarantee the Negro all 
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of his constitutional rights, he faces 
many difficulties in the United States. 
These are due to his relatively poor 
economic status, his lack of adequate 
educational opportunities in the 
South, prejudice of whites, both 
North and South, the tendency of the 
police and lower courts to treat Negro 
offenders with special severity, a 
much larger disease rate due to poor 
housing, economic conditions and 
other factors. But to the Negro at 
least the most important of all his 
obstacles is what is summed up in the 
current phrase, Jim Crowism. This 
designation applies particularly to the 
so-called Jim Crow laws. The term 
was originally used in connection with 
acts of Southern legislatures requir- 
ing the separation of the two races in 
conveyances. It now applies to all 
aspects of a rigid color line enforced 
by legislation. Whether it has to do 
with schools, residential areas, enlist- 
ment in the Army, railroad coaches, 
work rooms or similar matters, the 
original purpose of these laws was to 
prevent, as far as possible, contacts 
between races which might imply 
what is called ‘‘social equality.’’ They 
have been justified by their support- 
ers on the ground of their belief that 
the Negro is inherently inferior to the 
white man and that consequently in 
the interest of the white man—and 
some advocates would even say in the 
interest of the Negro also—the two 
races must be kept distinct, especially 
so as to protect the Southern white 
woman, and to prevent the likelihood 
of intermarriage. They are opposed 
by a large element of the public, 
white as well as black, on the ground 
that they almost inevitably lead to in- 
ferior accommodations; that they in- 


volve economic waste by making the 
provision of double facilities neces- 
sary ; that they tend to hold the Negro 
down and to keep him from participa- 
tion in many forms of American life; 
and that they are inconsistent with 
the great American charters of free- 
dom. 

These laws started in Tennessee in 
1881, but they merely formulated long 
existing public opinion. The effects of 
Jim Crowism are discrimination and 
segregation, and consequently segre- 
gation when enforced by law in any 
form has become the main object of 
attack by Negro leaders and by many 
white people who sympathize with 
them. Some Southerners have tried 
to compromise by taking the ground 
that Negroes should have equally 
good schools and equally good rail- 
road accommodations and so on, but 
they claim that there is nothing in the 
Constitution which prevents their 
being kept separated. 

As the Negro has won to a consider- 
able extent, at least in theory, his bat- 
tle for equality of rights, industrial 
opportunity, and education in most 
parts of the country, attention is be- 
ing increasingly given to the segrega- 
tion issue. It is more acute in the 
South than in the North, but wher- 
ever there is a large Negro population 
in a Northern city alongside of a 
white population, there is apt to be a 
large amount or more or less forced 
residential and educational separa- 
tion. Now the war, with the Selective 
Service Act, which requires a!l youth 
of eighteeen to register for military 
service, has brought the issue to the 
front, as in practically all units of the 
Army and Navy the two races are 
segregated. The Merchant Marine 
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has, however, recently tried two or 
three encouraging experiments of 
what are called ‘‘checkerboard’’ 
crews, where white and colored sea- 
men serve under a Negro master. 
There have also been successful ex- 
periments in training Army officers 
together and in having colored peo- 
ple admitted as clerical workers in 
Government offices, but the Negroes 
are naturally not satisfied, and are 
pressing in every way in their power 
for laws designed to break down re- 
quired segregation and give them a 
larger degree of civil political power. 
With this in mind they have opposed 
the so-called poll tax, which prevents 
large numbers of Negroes and poor 
whites from voting in most but not 
all Southern States; have urged Fed- 
eral appropriations for education in 
regions which for one reason or an- 
other do not adequately support Ne- 
vro schools; have protested vigorously 
against the separation of Negroes and 
whites in recreation and rest centers 
in the Army; and have strongly fa- 
vored the breaking down of the color 
line not only in Federal housing proj- 
ects and war industries but also in 
every military unit. 

The issue has been specially acute 
as owing to climatic conditions most 
of the Army camps are in the South- 
ern States, and Northern Negroes who 
find themselves in these camps are 
treated to a degree of segregation and 
humiliating subordination, to which 
they are not accustomed in the North. 
It has also caused difficulty in many 
industrial plants, North and South, 
and has been largely responsible for 
the serious riots which have occurred 
in Detroit, Harlem, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, and other cities. 


A special case which caused a large 
amount of ill feeling was the decision 
to segregate blood given for soldiers 
through the Red Cross. This decision 
was contrary to all scientific advice, 
as medical men recognize that there 
is no difference in the blood plasma 
and that the transfusion of Negro 
blood into a white man could not in 
any way affect his offspring’s color. 
The plan of separate blood banks for 
white and colored still holds techni- 
eally, although in many cases it has 
been actually disregarded. Few mat- 
ters which may appear on the surface 
to be of relatively minor importance 
have created so much ill feeling. The 
Negro press, which has improved in 
character and is an influential factor 
in demanding entire equality of treat- 
ment of white and colored, has been 
specially emphatic on this issue. 

Segregation cannot be eliminated 
over night as it involves matters in 
which folkways are set deep in his- 
tory, but increasing numbers of 
Americans are determined to point 
out its evils; to hold up the ultimate 
goal of a democratic society without 
any legal segregation on racial lines; 
and to eliminate one by one its seri- 
ous manifestations. Recent discus- 
sion between Northern and Southern 
elements constructively interested in 
solving this problem would seem to 
look to some such formula as the fol- 
lowing on which liberals might unite. 

In the relation between the races, we must 
strive for equality before the law, and in 
educational, cultural, civic, and economic 
opportunities, to the end that we may ulti- 
mately realize the Christian-democratic ideal 
of the brotherhood of man and of equal 
human rights, as embodied in the Decelara- 


tion of Independence, the Bill of Rights, 
and other fundamental American charters 
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of freedom. These ideals are incompatible 
with racial arrogance, the domination of 
one racial group by another, and the forced 
segregation of any racial group. We must 
strive to reach the point where all such be- 
liefs and practices are considered by the 
overwhelming majority of people to be both 
undesirable and unnecessary. To bring this 
about there is need of an enlightened public 
opinion based on an objective study of con- 
ditions and sympathetic mutual understand- 
ing between the races. 


This does not involve the breaking 
down of legitimate racial pride, de- 
velopment, and family traditions on 
the part of either group. The white 
man can remain a white man and the 
colored man a colored man, but in the 
interest of both there must be many 
more points of contact, and a larger 
measure of sympathetic understand- 
ing and cooperation as members of the 
one human family. This means that 
all forms of extreme isolationism, 
whether political, religious, or racial, 
and whether self-imposed or forced 
from without, are dangerous and 
should be discontinued. It implies 
that just as in a free and ordered po- 
litical world we must combine the 
values and interests of nationality 
and of nationalism; and as in the 
ecumenical church we should unite 
the values and interests of our own 
religious body with those of the 
church universal; so it is incumbent 
upon us as believers in Christianity 
and democracy, to work out some plan 
for combining the values and inter- 
ests of historical racial divisions with 
the fact of underlying interracial 
unity. In this way the members of 
the white, black, yellow, and red 
groups of mankind may each properly 
have a kinship with their own group 
and make a distinctive contribution to 
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world culture, while at the same time 
fully recognizing their fundamental 
unity and patterning their lives in ac- 
cordance with its spirit. Nothing 
short of such an ideal would seem to 
be consistent with the aims of the Al- 
lies. 
THE OUTLOOK 

There are those of us who can re- 
member the sense of disillusionment 
and frustration that came to hundreds 
of thousands of Negroes when they re- 
turned home from the last war ‘‘to 
save the world for democracy’’ and 
found many rights of democracy de- 
nied to them in this country. We 
shall doubtless face a similar situation 
again in the next few years, but in 
both North and South representative 
people are increasingly determined 
that inequalities shall be remedied and 
the Negro given a fair chance. Sev- 
eral factors make the situation on the 
whole, hopeful, although the status of 
the ambitious Negro in the South will 
continue difficult, and in some fields, 
such as that of industry, it will take 
a long time all over the country to 
overcome the old rule that the Negro 
is ‘‘the last hired and the first fired.’’ 

The most encouraging factors are: 

1. That it is increasingly realized 
that the breaking down of all legal 
racial discriminations is a matter of 
vital importance to the American 
democratic experiment, and also high- 
ly important for the reputation of the 
United States abroad. 

2. That the facts are being faced 
today both North and South as never 
before on a basis of broader knowl- 
edge and a larger experience, and 
when facts are known and a commu- 
nity is reasonably intelligent and defi- 
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nitely Christian in outlook, some solu- 
tion will be found for all difficulties. 

3. That a larger group exists in 
the South today than ever before of 
men and women determined on giving 
the Negro larger opportunities and 
facilities. The more liberal of this 
group have come out squarely for re- 
moving all legal barriers to the Ne- 
gro’s voting and holding office, al- 
though on the question of separation 
in schools and certain other facilities 
there is still a very conservative tend- 
ency. On the whole, the leading 
journals of public opinion in such 
places as Richmond, Atlanta, Louis- 
ville, and Dallas have frankly advo- 
cated giving the Negro his full consti- 
tutional rights, but the reflection of 
Southern sentiment in Congress is not 
encouraging. 

4. That the Negro has risen to 
self-consciousness, has developed very 
competent leadership, and is organ- 
ized on a national scale for much more 
effective action on public opinion and 
in political life than ever before. 

5. That various groups, such as 


the great labor organization known as 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and a large number of industrial 
leaders, North and South, are more in- 
telligently and constructively inter- 
ested in the problem than heretofore.. 

6. That the Federal government is 
playing a larger and larger part in 
legitimate ways within its sphere in 
employing Negroes and protecting 
their rights. 

7. That the Churches are more 
awake to the situation, showing fre- 
quently an aggressive leadership in 
the matter of aiding the Negro to im- 
prove his status. The recent appoint- 
ment by the Federal Council of 
Churches of a strong ‘‘ Commission on 
the Church and Minority Peoples’’ is 
an evidence of this re-awakened in- 
terest. 

These are factors which lead us | 
large hope for the future, and this 
hope has been strengthened by con- 
siderations growing out of the trends 
of the present war between the forces 
of democracy and totalitarianism. 








The CIO and the Negro in the South 


Lucy RAaNnpoLPpH Mason 


It was in the very deep South, a few 
weeks ago, that a man said to me, ‘‘T 
don’t see how the CIO can organize 
in this state. Some of our industries 
employ mostly Negroes and in others 
both races work. The Negroes won’t 
organize, and the white people won’t 
join unions with them. It just won’t 
work.’’ 

He was wrong. It does work. 
Thousands of white and Negro work- 
ers are organized in the same unions 
in his state, and in every state on its 
borders. Southern wage earners of 
both races have found that they will 
not gain better working conditions 
and wages unless all the workers in a 
plant get together in one union for 
their mutual betterment. They know 
that the same economic problems face 
them both—problems that cannot be 
solved unless they tackle them togeth- 
er. The white workers know that to 
leave Negroes outside of unions gives 
employers a cheap labor supply con- 
stantly dragging wages down. The 
Negroes know that their best hope for 
decent wages lies in organization. 

The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has gone about the business of 
building unions with good sense and 
realism. It faces the primary fact 
that potential union members are se- 
lected by employers when they are 
hired—the union’s problem is to get 
all of these employees organized. This 
is the secret of the CIO’s unprece- 
dented success in the nation and in 
the South. 

The soundness of the industrial 
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type of union has been shown by the 
CIO’s phenomenal growth since 1936. 
When it came into being the nation’s 
basic industries were almost wholly 
unorganized. Today, CIO’s over six 
million members come from such basic 
industries as iron, steel, aluminum, 
copper, brass, rubber, glass, automo- 
biles, aircraft, ship building, farm 
equipment, industrial and electrical 
machinery, oil and its by-products, 
wood-working, furniture, quarrying, 
meat packing, food processing, chemi- 
cals, textiles and their by-products, 
and many other industries. 

These unions have brought im- 
proved wages and working conditions 
to millions of people of all races work- 
ing in American industry. 


StrenetH THroven Unity 


The industrial unions of the CIO 
represent the most democratic form 
of unionism that has been put to work 
for the benefit of American wage- 
earners. They cut through the bar- 
riers of craft-skills, race, nationality 
and religion to unite workers in an in- 
dustry into one union for the common 
purpose of improving working condi- 
tions and standards of living for all. 

The great strength of this form of 
organization lies in the interdepend- 
ence of each group in the factory or 
mill. The highly skilled and highly 
paid workers who are very difficult to 
replace and the larger mass of semi- 
skilled and common labor, all know 
that the existence and effectiveness of 
their union lies in their regard for 
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each other’s rights. Unless the inter- 
ests of all are looked after the union 
will fall apart. Naturally, there is a 
tremendous advantage in representing 
all employees in a plant or industry 
when negotiating with management. 

The CIO philosophy of organizing 
all workers in the same unions was 
stated at its first convention in 1938 
when there was written into the con- 
stitution a declaration of purpose ‘‘to 
bring about the effective organization 
of the working men and women of 
America regardless of race, creed, 
color, or nationality, and to unite 
them for common action into labor 
unions for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection.’’ This policy was reiterated 
at the 1939 convention in the follow- 
ing significant statement : 


Whereas, employers constantly seek to split 
one group of workers from another, and 
thus to deprive them of their full economic 
strength, by arousing prejudices based on 
race, creed, color or nationality, and one of 
the most frequent weapons used by employ- 
ers to accomplish this is to create false con- 
flicts between Negro and white workers, 
Now therefore, be it—Resolved, that the 
CIO hereby pledges itself to uncompromis- 
ing opposition to any form of discrimina- 
tion, whether political or economic, based 
on race, color, creed or nationality. 


During the war this policy has been 
backed by the creation of the National 
CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimi- 
nation. Some of the CIO’s national 
unions have also set up special com- 
mittees to promote full employment 
opportunities for Negroes. 

Facts show that the CIO purpose 
has been taken seriously and that Ne- 
gro workers have benefited enormous- 
ly thereby. Dr. W. W. Alexander, 
in an article in Harper’s Magazine 
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for January 1945, gives the CIO great 
eredit for the opportunities it has 
made possible for Negroes. Among 
other things he says, ‘‘Negro workers 
are finding in the CIO a champion 
where they most need it, among the 
masses of workers to which most Ne- 
groes belong. . . . Furthermore, its 
policy is already having an affect 
upon older, more conservative unions 
and is giving support to many liberal- 
minded employers who are willing to 
give Negro workers a chance.”’ 


For THE PEOPLE 


Historically labor unions have had 
broader interests than merely wages 
and working conditions. They have 
promoted free education, protection 
of civil rights, labor legislation, and 
other social measures. But the CIO 
has grappled with these wider con- 
cerns more realistically and effectively 
than has been done in the past. Just 
because it is a labor movement repre- 
senting all kinds of workers — the 
skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, and 
masses of hitherto economically sub- 
merged people —it has a deep and 
broad social concern running far be- 
yond the limits of collective bargain- 
ing. It is committed to measures of 
benefit to all the people of the United 
States, and to the peoples of the 
world. 

Looking back over CIO convention 
reports and resolutions, and following 
its activities in behalf of measures be- 
fore Congress, one finds an amazing 
variety of interests. Here is an organi- 
zation of industrial workers support- 
ing many measures of benefit to farm- 
ers, such as soil conservation, Federal 
loans to small farmers, the Farm Se- 
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curity Administration, and assurance 
to farmers of adequate prices for their 
produce. The most cordial relations 
exist between the CIO and the Farm- 
‘ ers Educational and Cooperative 
Union, often called the National 
Farmers Union, an organization de- 
voted to the interest of small farmers. 
There is recognition of the mutual in- 
terests of industrial and farm work- 
ers and the economic dependence of 
the one upon the other—unless they 
ean buy each others’ products there 
will be economic disaster for all. 

Commending the TVA, the CIO 
calls for a Missouri Valley Authority 
and other such regional developments 
throughout the country. It condemns 
monopolies and cartels, and demands 
really free opportunity for small busi- 
ness. It stands for the civil rights 
and political freedom of all Ameri- 
cans, with justice and opportunity for 
minorities. It supports a far more 
comprehensive social security pro- 
gram, with inclusion of agricultural 
and domestic workers. It urges Fed- 
eral aid to education. It has consist- 
ently promoted measures for the pro- 
tection of returning service men. 

The CIO believes that an economy 
of full production and full employ- 
ment is attainable through coopera- 
tion between government, industry, 
labor, and agriculture. It sees our 
country as dependent upon an ex- 
change of goods with other nations to 
ereate wider markets for all. It be- 
lieves that industrially backward 
countries must be aided in developing 
their resources, and that this will be 
to the advantage of our nation which 
can sell only to those able to buy. It 
has supported international coopera- 


tion for world security by the United 
States. 

Fulfillment of this faith in an ex- 
panding economy is recognized as de- 
pendent upon cooperation between in- 
dustry and labor, with due regard for 
the rights of both. Such an economy 
must be based on the highest mass 
purchasing power achievable and the 
fullest production of goods and serv- 
ices. It includes wise conservation of 
natural resources and development of 
human skills and abilities. 

A national program of this sort 
must, of course, include economic ad- 
vancement for the South and a rise 
in the living standards of its people 
of both races. The South would profit 
tremendously in an economy of ex- 
pansion and full employment. It is 
the poorest section of the nation. Pop- 
ulation pressure on the land has re- 
sulted in poverty for most farmers, 
while a large surplus supply of labor 
available to industry has kept wages 
low. Development of industries in 
the South to process its products is 
the most direct road to relieving the 
pressure on the land and providing 
more and better paying jobs for in- 
dustrial wage-earners. It would mean 
advance for both races, and recogni- 
tion that it is important to the whole 
South to give Negroes, as well as 
whites, opportunity to acquire indus- 
trial skills and jobs. 


UNIONS IN THE SouTH 


The only industrial unions which 
had made progress in the South prior 
to 1937, when the CIO began its cam- 
paign in this region, were those of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
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and Smelter Workers. Both of these 
unions had a large Negro membership. 
Generally through the South union 
organization was limited to the skilled 
crafts, many of which excluded Ne- 
groes, while others usually gave them 
only restricted membership. 


Today, CIO unions are found in 
every Southern state and are growing 
steadily in the region’s basic indus- 
tries and their by-products. Among 
the many hundreds of thousands of 
CIO members there are a vast number 
of Negroes. In the beginning there 
was hesitancy on the part of white 
workers in some industries to admit 
Negroes to the unions, and a fear on 
the part of Negroes that they might 
lose by trusting their economic inter- 
ests to predominantly white organiza- 
tions. 

Bitter experiences in losing Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board elections in 
plants where Negroes had been ex- 
eluded, and consequently had voted 
against the union, resulted in inviting 
them to join. It was a wholesome 
thing for white workers to learn that 
the Negro’s vote counted just the 
same as theirs—the beginning of the 
lesson that both have the same eco- 
nomic interests and should work to- 
gether for their common good. 

Negroes have responded to the CIO 
with growing enthusiasm as they dis- 
covered what it has to offer, and the 
white members have come to under- 
stand that strong and lasting unions 
ean only be built by inclusion of all 
workers. In times of struggle for the 
very life of the union, Negroes have 
displayed courage and stability. In 
the early years of organization in the 
South, some of them paid with their 
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lives when company deputies and 
strong-arm men resorted to violence 
and murder to stop organization. 
Negroes have won respect and con- 
fidence from white workers as they 
have proved their loyalty to the union. 
A typical comment was that of a 
Georgia textile worker some years ago, 
who said, ‘‘We left the colored peo- 
ple out when we first organized and 
we lost two Labor Board elections. 
Then we asked them to join the union. 
We won the third election with their 
votes. They have made good union 
members and we are mighty glad they 
are with us.’’ She was particularly 
proud that through the union contract 
the minimum pay for common labor 
in the plant, all of which was Negro, 
had jumped from forty to fifty-three 
cents an hour, at that time a high 
base for common labor in textile mills. 
It is standard procedure for both 
races to be organized in one union 
and to vote equally on all matters 
that come up, including approval of 
contracts with management. Negroes 
serve on the committees elected by 
workers in the plant’s various depart- 
ments to represent them in dealing 
with management and in other mat- 
ters. The few instances in which 
white and Negro members of the same 
union meet separately are out of line 
with CIO policy, and the general ob- 
jective is to have both races in the 
same meetings. Even in these sepa- 
rate meetings the Negroes vote on all 
matters of consequence to the union. 


Gatns Mave 


There is no shadow of doubt that 
vast numbers of Negroes in the South 
have had improvement in wages and 
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working conditions through CIO 
unions. They have shared in other 
union benefits such as ‘‘security on 
the job’’ or protection from arbitrary 
firing, just settlement of ‘‘griev- 
ances’’ or complaints, and protection 
from injustices by petty bosses. 

In the past few years there has been 
some gain in the upgrading of Ne- 
groes to more skilled jobs and CIO 
unions have had a part in this. But 
it still remains true that the most 
serious lag in opportunity for Negro 
workers is in full upgrading accord- 
ing to skills. Long before unions ex- 
isted, in most Southern industrial 
plants, Negroes were either excluded 
from skilled jobs, or placed on them 
as ‘‘helpers’’ to white workers and at 
less wages. Years ago a Negro col- 
lege professor told me that his broth- 
er-in-law was a highly skilled me- 
chanic and had worked for many 
years in an Alabama ship yard as a 
“‘helper’’ at a much lower wage than 
was paid to the white mechanic he 
‘‘helped.’’ Yet this ‘‘helper’’ was so 
skilled that he had trained many of 
the white mechanics in the yard. Af- 
ter that same shipyard was organized 
by the Marine and Shipbuilders Union 
of the CIO, the union took the lead 
in seeing that Negroes were reclassi- 
fied according to their skills, with the 
result that numbers of Negroes were 
upgraded and paid at higher rates. 

A very real personal value that 
comes to workers through membership 
in a union is an increased sense of 
dignity and importance—of counting 
as a member of a group which has 
won recognition and rights. The in- 
dividual unorganized worker of either 


race is a defenseless unit in the indus- 


trial system. When organized he has 
united strength as his bulwark. The 
secretary of a small but strongly knit 
local composed entirely of Negro wom- 
en expressed it in answering a ques- 
tion as to what was the most important 
thing she had gained through the 
union. ‘‘Respect,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
boss can’t come out in the plant and 
cuss us out any more, and fire us if 
he don’t like the way we look when he 
yells at us. The union takes care of 
that now.’’ Industrial unions have 
brought to multitudes of Southerners 
of both races a new sense of individ- 
ual worth, of counting as persons, not 
only in their jobs, but as citizens of 
their communities. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


The CIO has contributed much to 
better understanding and mutual re- 
spect between the races, not only in 
the plant and in the union meeting, 
but generally. The union has often 
been the means of easing racial ten- 
sions, At times it has been a potent 
factor in preventing race riots. Often 
white union men have intervened to 
protect Negro members from attacks 
by non-union whites who resented em- 
ployment of Negroes on skilled jobs. 
There have been striking examples of 
this in the South, as well as in other 
sections. 

The mutual economic interest de- 
veloped by the union as the collective 
bargaining agency for all workers in a 
plant frequently extends to broader 
fields. For instance, in a large city 
the Urban League presented its find- 
ings on the inadequacy of schools for 
Negro children to the City Industrial 
Union Council, composed of delegates 
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from all CIO locals. The speaker met 
a cordial reception and the Council 
adopted a resolution pledging its sup- 
port for funds for Negro schools to 


be included in the next city bond is- 
sue. Another illustration of this im- 


proved relationship is evidenced by a 
letter from the CIO director in Louisi- 


ana, who wrote in 1948: 


In the New Orleans area one of the most 
significant developments, since the organiza- 


tion of some forty-one local unions with a 
membership of some thirty-odd thousand, 
has been the improved understanding be- 
tween the white and Negro workers. As a 
result of their working relationship, both in 
the shop and union, they have become better 
acquainted with each other’s problems, The 
result has been that they are now in a posi- 
tion to approach their problems in the com- 
munity on a basis of fact instead of preju- 
dice, and understanding instead of mis- 
understanding. 

These workers have been instrumental in 


bringing to the attention of the leaders of 
the community in industry, government and 
civie affairs their needs and problems and, 
because of the manner in which both the 
Negro and white workers have presented 
their questions, for the first time the lead- 
ers of the community are beginning to have 
a better understanding of the workers’ prob- 
lems as such and the race problem as such.’’ 


CIO unions are definitely commit- 
ted to helping Negroes obtain full suf- 
frage by overcoming all the tradition- 
al barriers to their voting in primary 
elections, the determining elections in 
the South’s one party system. Unions 
fighting to get rid of the poll tax are 
not impressed by the demagogue’s 
plea that this tax keeps Negroes from 
voting. White CIO members want 
Negroes to vote in all elections because 
they know that it is to the union’s 
interest to increase the vote of both 


races. They realize that fundamen- 


tally white and colored workers have 
the same stake in sending to Congress, 
and to state legislatures, men who 
will vote in the interest of the com- 
mon people rather than for special 
privileges for a few. 

Recently in a Southern state with 
many Negroes in CIO unions, I heard 
a white man ask in a meeting of the 
State Industrial Union Council by 
what means the Negro members could 
be persuaded to pay their poll taxes 
and register when they were excluded 
from primary elections. Another 
white member arose and at some 
length gave a sound argument for an 
appeal to Negroes to register and vote 
in the general election. Organized 
workers, he said, could let the poli- 
ticians know that they intended to 
make the general elections really 
count and this could be done if union 
people of both races voted. By this 
united effort he thought it might be 
possible to defeat a reactionary poli- 
tician and elect a progressive in the 
general election. 

It is understandable that the most 
reactionary Southern politicians are 
afraid of the day when most South- 
ern workers are organized and Negro 
and white union members are voting 
freely in primary and general elec- 
tions. On the other hand, politicians 
with a real desire for the common 
good can welcome this development as 
it will only mean more votes for them. 

A favorite device of employers 
fighting organization of their plants 
is to try to spread fear and suspicion 
of each other among both white and 
colored workers. Union success in 
overcoming this propaganda is 
marked, and both races continue in 
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overwhelming numbers to cast their 
ballots for CIO unions in Labor 
Board elections. 

Recently in a small town situated 
in an area of marked racial prejudice, 
there was a good example of white 
union members shifting suddenly 
from bitter objection to admitting Ne- 
groes into eagerness for their partici- 
pation. The plant was a rather large 
one with hundreds of employees, only 
three per cent of whom were Negroes. 
The union organizer in charge awaited 
the psychological moment to put to 
the union the question of inviting the 
Negroes to come in. Near the day of 
the election it was evident the vote 
would be close. The organizer re- 
minded the union people that without 
the Negro votes the election might be 
lost; also that if they excluded them 
the union would be violating their na- 
tional union’s policy and thereby en- 
danger its continued assistance. An 
amazingly rapid conversion to broad- 
er policies took place, and the man 
who had been most bitter against tak- 
ing Negroes in signed up more of them 
than any one else. His pride in this 
achievement changed his attitude to- 
ward Negro participation. The fact 
that the election was won by a ma- 
jority vote about equal to the number 
of Negroes in the plant undoubtedly 
will be a powerful factor for good re- 
lations in that local. 


More Crvit Rieuts 


Few people outside of union circles 
realize the extent to which the spread 
of collective bargaining in the South 
has made civil rights more real for the 
least advantaged of both races. Con- 
trary, also, to public opinion, fewer 


union people have been murdered 
since the CIO came than in the years 
immediately prior thereto. As Arthur 
Raper and Ira Reid point out in a chap. 
ter on labor in ‘‘Sharecroppers All,’’ 
in the two years 1934-35, forty-two 
people died violent deaths, usually at 
the hands of police, deputized sheriffs, 
private company guards, national 
guardsmen, or mobs led by employ- 
ers’ agents. Of those killed 19 were 
Negroes. By occupation the murdered 
people were 15 coal miners, 12 textile 
workers, 6 longshoremen and marine 
workers, 3 labor organizers, 4 share- 
eroppers and 2 unemployed persons. 
As this book written in 1941 stated 
it, ‘‘Labor organizers and sym- 
pathizers are often manhandled in the 
South because the great mass of work- 
ers are politically impotent,’’ and it 
might have added, ‘‘because they are 
unorganized.’’ In earlier CIO days 
and sometimes recently, organizers 
and union members have been sub- 
jected to physical attacks, chased out 
of town, or jailed ; their assailants be- 
ing police, sheriffs, company guards, 
and occasionally a mob of citizens. 
Wherever the unions have succeeded 
and secured contracts with manage- 
ment, the local situation has complete- 
ly changed to one of law and order. 
Negroes have suffered with white 
union members in the denial of civil 
liberties, but their rights, too, became 
protected when the union won. There 
is an excellent illustration of this shift 
in public attitudes and protection of 
rights in a large Tennessee city with 
a high proportion of Negroes in its 
many industries. Five or six years 
ago it was not safe in that city for a 
Negro to insist on getting the full pav 
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guaranteed to him under the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act—common- 
ly called the Wage-Hour Act. For 
example, a Negro engaged a lawyer 
to try to collect the amount of pay 
due him under this Act. A few days 
later policemen went to this man’s 
house about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing and warned him that he had bet- 
ter get out of town at once and stay 
out. Thoroughly frightened he fied 
the city and did not come back for 
months. Naturally, few Negroes dared 
to press claims against employers. As 
the CIO grew in numbers in that city 
threats were publicly made by the 
mayor and chief of police that they 
would chase CIO representatives out 
of town or put them in jail. Many 
of them were attacked and some badly 
hurt. The police not only failed to 
give protection, but were often party 
to lawless proceedings. When a CIO 
union organized a large plant a rival 
union, aided by city employees, start- 
ed a race-prejudice campaign that re- 
sulted in the CIO’s defeat in a Labor 
Board election. A year or two later 
another election in this plant resulted 
in a CIO victory. 

Persecution did not stop the growth 
of industrial unions in the city and 
they became powerful. The same 
mayor who had threatened union or- 
ganizers, a few years later made the 
welcoming address to the State Indus- 
trial Union Council, and invited it to 
continue meeting there. Now, the city 
has more than thirty thousand CIO 
members, a large proportion of whom 
are Negroes. In addition to great 
improvements in wages and working 
conditions, union people have won 
civil rights and the days of their per- 


secution are over. When racial ten- 
sions, in no way connected with the 
unions, developed in this same city a 
few years ago the good relations be- 
tween thousands of white and colored 
union members had a wholesome in- 
fluence. 


CHURCHES AND UNIONS 


The great majority of better known 
churches in America have long en- 
dorsed the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. By and large in the South, 
however, local churches are either not 
familiar with the stand of their de- 
nominations or regard it with indiffer- 
ence. There are many notable excep- 
tions to this, and some of the most in- 
telligent and consecrated ministers in 
the South understand why workers 
must organize and are sympathetic to 
the CIO. Union members are church 
members in just about the same pro- 
portion as the rest of Southerners. 
They belong to the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, or other established de- 
nominations, Some belong to the 
Church of God and other smaller and 
newer churches. Others are members 
of independent churches ministered 
to by men who make their living in 
the factory or mill and serve their 
congregations on Sundays and in eve- 
nings. Some of the sermons and 
prayers with most meaning for union 
folk come from these worker-preach- 
ers, who know from personal experi- 
ence the needs and aspirations of their 
congregations. 

It is customary in the South for 
union meetings to open with prayer. 
Almost every local has its lay preach- 
er, or several of them. The race with 
the largest membership in the union 
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is most likely to supply the preacher. 
When preachers of both races are 
present, one may give the opening 
prayer, while the other asks a blessing 
at the meeting’s close. Negro mem- 
bers are particularly good in leading 
in an opening hymn or union song. 
This natural expression of religion is 
another means by which prejudice 
and misunderstanding are replaced by 
appreciation and good-will. 

Not long ago, I was at a union meet- 
ing in a city far South. Hundreds of 
Negroes and a handful of white men 
erowded the union hall. They had 
just won a collective bargaining con- 
tract with an employer who had 
fought the union by every means in 
his power, including flagrant defiance 
of National War Labor Board direc- 
tive orders. The union’s final success 
had come only after it had taken a 
strike vote, as provided by the Smith- 
Connally Act, under direction of the 
Labor Relations Board, and its mem- 
bers had stopped work until such time 
as the company would obey the War 
Labor Board’s orders. During the 
strike, which was orderly and without 
violence, the sheriff had arrested a 
number of union members, taking 
some from their homes in the middle 
of the night. That there was no real 
charge against them was proved by 
their release from jail, without fine 
or further imprisonment, when a re- 
sponsible white lawyer took their case. 

The union was happy over winning 
its contract with the company, but no 
hint of bitterness was expressed in 
the prayer of the Negro preacher who 
opened the meeting. He only returned 
thanks for the progress they had 


made. TI reeall this from his prayer, 


‘*O Lord, you are Almighty. You 
could come down here and make us 
do just what you want. But, Lord, 
you don’t work that way. We are 
your children and we look to you to 
guide us. You put in our hearts what 
we ought to do and it’s up to us to 
do the right thing. Bless our union, 
teach us how to run it, and let us all 
work together for good.’’ 

Next morning in the same town I 
was in the study of a young minister 
who is also a college professor. We 
talked of the union and the strike. He 
said that during the strike he had 
written letters to the newspaper con- 
demning the union. By his own ad- 
mission he had not attempted to learn 
the union’s side. He thought very 
highly of the company’s officials and 
lawyer. He was unaware that this 
same firm had flagrantly repudiated 
War Labor Board orders in his city 
and in its parent company in another 
place. 

He said he disapproved completely 
of the CIO, his opinion being based 
on what he read in the newspapers. 
He regretted that the CIO had come 
to that community. It was most un- 
wise to organize Negroes who formed 
the majority of workers there. They 
and the poorer white people at work 
in the plants were too ignorant to de- 
cide things for themselves—employers 
knew better than they what was good 
for them. He gathered from manu- 
facturers and their attorneys that 
CIO representatives were rough men, 
of little education and undesirable 
character. 

After seeking to find an opening 
in his mind wherein I might plant a 
conception of what unions really 
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mean, and seeking in vain, I was 
moved to quote Scripture to this min- 
ister. I said, ‘‘ Young man, what you 
say reminds me of the early Christian 
days. The political, economic and so- 
cial hierachy of Jesus’ day must have 
felt much the same way about those 
rough fishermen and other common 
folk he gathered around him, and left 
to carry on his gospel. Remember 
that it was the common people who 
heard him gladly.’’ He looked star- 
tled, but I doubt if he understood 
what I meant, or knows that Chris- 
tianity and democracy are founded 
in faith in the common people. 


To those who have followed the 
CIO’s development its philosophy is 
imbedded in democracy—in faith in 
all the people. It holds that both 
white and Negro workers have the 
right to organize for their mutual pro- 
tection and the benefit of their fami- 
lies. It believes that organized work- 
ers can most effectively contribute to 
the nation’s welfare and to the 
world’s security. It acts on the prin- 
ciple that economic democracy and 
political democracy are inseparable— 
the one cannot be realized without the 
other. 











Race Relations and Age 


Margaret C. McCuiLocu 


I 


The brief article that follows is 
offered in a modest spirit in the hope 
that it may prove suggestive and pro- 
vocative to others as the thought it 
embodies has proved to ourselves. By 
‘‘ourselves’’ the writer refers to the 
staff of the Race Relations Division 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, out of whose mulling over prob- 
lems of policy and personnel this brief 
statement grew as a kind of formula- 
tion of group thinking and memoran- 
dum on policy. It is hoped that oth- 
ers will likewise find it a stimulus to 
self-analysis of Board, staff, and per- 
sonal role in race relations where age 
is concerned. The little essay pre- 
tends to be no more. Because of its 
origin and purpose, extensive tabular 
age studies and detailed descriptive 
and historical references seemed alike 
unnecessary and the latter undesir- 
able as the writer has no inclination 
to point the finger of criticism at this 
or that person, but has rather an abid- 
ing faith in the democratic process of 
voluntary group self-criticism and re- 
sultant policy reshapings for the com- 
mon weal. 


II 


Leadership in a time of rapid 
change should be young; yet just here 
stands one of the stumbling blocks to 
interracial progress in the present 
United States; leadership is largely 
old. It should not be. We need first 
to balance and then largely to replace 
the present leadership with younger 


people, letting the old step aside into 
the réle of friendly counsellors, ‘‘re- 
source’’ people, and consultants. 

The normal period of working life 
for men and women today in positions 
of responsibility and leadership is 
roughly from 25 to 65. In times when 
social change is slow it is natural and 
healthy that young men and women 
start low on the ladder and climb, ad- 
vancing with age, and that most of the 
top positions are consequently held by 
men from 45 to 65 with a tapering off 
in the top decade, especially after 60. 
This gives the direction to those whose 
long experience has rendered them ex- 
pert, who guide with the wisdom of 
long living and of a grasp of the ways 
and forces of their society. Accord- 
ingly it has been by a natural process 
that the positions of leadership in race 
relations as in other fields have been 
in the hands of men over 45; indeed, 
largely of those over 50. Moreover, 
the field has until recently been a 
small, difficult, unrewarding field of 
labor and those who were both will- 
ing and able to make the sacrifices of 
prestige and money to go into it have 
been few in number. Thus, there 
has come to be a small body of pro- 
fessional and quasi-professional lead- 
ers in Negro-white relationships who 
have worked together for many years 
and are used to counting on each oth- 
er’s cooperation and understanding. 
In this has lain much strength. 

But today’s situation is different. 
Age constitutes a handicap rather 
than an advantage in a period of so- 
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vial change so vast and so rapid as to 
merit the term revolutionary. To have 
worked for 20, 30, or 40 years in the 
field of Negro-white relationships is 
today to carry a vast burden of out- 
moded habits of thought, feeling, and 
action. It is to be burdened with ex- 
cessive cautions, with beliefs based on 
half a working life-time’s experience 
that this or that can not be done, 
with exaggerated faith in modes that 
used to work, with unawareness, 
doubt and ineptness in dealing with 
new technical media and social forms. 
So rapid have been the changes that 
the experienced worker in this field 
most aware of his own limitations and 
most eager to transcend them and 
keep abreast of the times finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to do so, far more 
difficult simultaneously to shed his 
burden of past outlooks, to grasp the 
new, and to think creatively ahead of 
the times as a leader must do. 

It is a time for youth. Leadership 
should be in the hands of men and 
women from 25 to 45, young but ma- 
ture men and women who have come 
of age in the days of movies, radios, 
and aeroplanes; in the days of mass 
labor movements; in the days of glo- 
bal trade, global communication and 
transportation, global war and the ob- 
vious necessity for global thinking, 
feeling, planning and acting; young 
men and women who have come of age 
in the period when Negroes have be- 
come an organized highly self-con- 
scious minority no longer contented 
with benefits but aggressively deter- 
mined to have their full citizenship 
rights as Americans, when the Negro 
professional, graduate student, skilled 
laborer, technician, labor-organizer, 


editor, businessman, and race organiz- 
er is no longer a rare, heroic figure 
but one of a large, matter-of-fact and 
growing company of trained, self-con- 
fident people, thoroughly adult and 
thoroughly sophisticated ; young men 
and women who have come of age in 
the period when the issue of complete 
integration of Negroes into our total 
American life has come out into the 
open demanding solution and can no 
longer be hushed up or indefinitely 
postponed. These are the people to 
whom thought, feeling, and action in 
terms of today’s world are natural 
and spontaneous, and who, unencum- 
bered by the weight of a remembered 
past essentially different from the 
present, are free in spirit to act in 
terms of today and to plan in terms 
of tomorrow. 

This new America, this new Negro- 
white world, has come into being with- 
in the past 25 years. Look back at 
the writings, the recorded speeches, 
the correspondence of even the most 
enlightened and far-seeing of us in 
1919 and see what tiny, fragmentary, 
dim glimpses of its nature we were 
then able to foresee. Most of its char- 
acteristic forces, problems, and possi- 
bilities we did not even dimly guess 
at in our most prophetic moments. It 
has grown up all about us with be- 
wildering speed, and from year to 
year the pace has accelerated. The 
changes from 1919-1929 were pro- 
nounced yet gradual; from 1929-1939 
with the Depression and New Deal 
they were more rapid; from 1939 to 
1944, especially since Pearl Harbor, 
they have swept over us like a hurri- 


cane, 
There is, I think, great honor due 
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to those creative pioneers in race re- 
lations who ventured to espouse an 
unpopular cause in the years from 
1900-1919 and to develop new, ven- 
turous modes of dealing with Negro- 
white relations. Honor is due them 
also fer the dogged patience and de- 
termination with which they backed 
up their vision and daring. And 
honor is due them finally for the re- 
markable degree to which they have 
sought to grow with the times and for 
the measure in which they have suc- 
ceeded. But all caution also is due 
to them lest they forfeit that hon- 
or by continuing in control too long. 
The vision that was prophetic in 1919 
is today a nostalgic backward look; 
the act that was daring, even heroic, 
in 1919 is today a timid and compro- 
mising gesture; the caution that was 
wise counsel in 1919 is today danger- 
ously reactionary folly; the forms of 
action that were strategic modes in 
1919 are misfits and stumbling blocks 
in 1944. It requires something little 
short of genius therefore for the man 
who had come of age by 1919 to lead 
in race relations in 1944. It is re- 
markable and heartening that so many 
have come so near achieving this; but 
at the same time noteworthy and 
rather frightening is the degree to 
which this age-group dominates the 
interracial scene in 1944. They have 
become the Important Personages in 
Race Relations, the Patron Saints of 
the Movement and there tends all too 
often to be a feeling which issues in 
action that no movement is sound un- 
less one of the Patron Saints directs 
it, unless a Board dominated by the 
Important Personages sponsors and 
controls it. On the contrary we 


should, if we were wise, hold suspect 
any race relations organization whose 
board of directors has not at least 51 
per cent of its membership under 45, 
whose executive secretary or program 
director or whatever he may be is 
over 50 and has not in close and fair- 
ly equal association with him an As. 
sociate Director or the equivalent un- 
der 45, whose staff is predominantly 
middle-aged or elderly, or if young, 
has no democratic share in the shap- 
ing of policies and creating of new 
action forces. 

If this be true, as I believe it is, 
and if the Important Personages have 
at heart the good of Negro-white re- 
lationships rather than their own pres- 
tige, as I believe they have, and if the 
potential younger leadership is at 
hand as I am strongly convinced it 
is, then the inference is plain. It is 
the clear duty of those of us of the 
upper-age group who are still in posi- 
tions of control to democratize and to 
render more youthful the organiza- 
tions of which we are parts, and to 
work ourselves as rapidly as possible 
out of positions of leadership by turn- 
ing over these functions to younger 
men and women. 

Specifically what would this mean? 

1. Serutiny of board and commit- 
tee memberships and provision for re- 
placements to the point where at least 
a majority is under 45. 

2. Serutiny of executive director- 
ships, provision for the early retire- 
ment of the older men and women, 
and for the immediate training of 
understudies under 45 with increasing 
responsibility and authority placed in 
their hands. 

3. Serutiny of staffs with provi- 
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sion for a maximum of use of young 
men and women in their upper twen- 
ties as a reservoir of future leader- 
ship, a minimum employment of per- 
sons 45 or over, and a maximum de- 
gree of democracy in permitting this 
young mature group to have voice 
and vote in the shaping of policies 
and programs. 

4. <A deliberate effort of churches 
and colleges to seek out the most 
promising young people both white 
and Negro, to challenge them with 
the opportunities and needs in this 
field, to offer them special training 
for entering it, and to subsidize Chris- 
tian race relations agencies more ade- 
quately for the employment of more 
of these young people on their staffs. 

5. Readiness of all existing agen- 
cies not merely to permit, but to en- 
eourage and to back experimental 
new ventures led by mature young 
people in this field. 

This is a very earnest plea for the 
adoption of what seem to me essential 
policies. Lest anyone discount it as 
the protest of embittered youth 
against frustrating elders who bar its 
way to fame, may I add two points. 
The first is a personal identification. 
My entry into the field of race rela- 
tions in which I have worked ever 
since was in 1925. I have thus been 
at it nineteen years and am on the 
very borderline in experience and age 
which I have set as seeming to me the 
extreme limit of valid leadership to- 
day. I am just about to reach the 
stepping aside point where I shall 
joyfully yield whatever elements of 
leadership I may exercise to younger 
leadership as it comes along. And 
secondly, I am not advocating or even 
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believing that all of us over 45 be 
scrapped as far as race relations are 
concerned. The vast majority of 
white and Negro Americans are less 
informed and by and large less liberal 
than we. There remain large back- 
ward areas, backward organizations 
and countless backward individuals 
needing to be led along the road which 
we have come. If progress is to be 
made without violent mass reaction 
these persons must be informed, per- 
suaded, brought along to acceptance 
of it. We who are older, who grew 
up in the world to which they still 
obstinately and blindly cling, are the 
natural interpreters to them of the 
newer world. We understand them 
and can enter into their difficulties 
of adjustment with a patient insight 
not possible to the intolerance of 
youth or to youth’s remoteness from 
their world. We have a natural and 
important rédle to play here; spear- 
heads of the new advance we are not 
fitted to be, interpreters persuading 
the timid and ignorant and prejudiced 
to move forward by such steps as they 
are able, at least into the rearguard 
of progress, instead of standing as 
stumbling blocks to it, this we may 
and should be. As such there is open 
to us a wide field of usefulness, the 
while we are training the younger 
people and turning over to them as 
rapidly as possible the guiding reins. 
Perhaps this very article is an in- 
stance of what I mean; it will prove 
so if it contributes to enabling the 
elders in the field to accept and wel- 
come the new day in terms of the new 
young leadership to which we should 
give place not with regret and skepti- 
eal reluctance, but with faith and joy. 











The Post-War Outlook for the Southern Rural Negro* 


CLAUDE A. BARNETT 


I am glad to be here tonight because 
this occasion offers an opportunity to 
pay tribute to a body of people which 
in my opinion is engaged in one of the 
most fruitful enterprises being fol- 
lowed by any group of governmental 
workers, I refer to the United States 
Extension Service in general and the 
Negro arm of extension in particular. 
I believe, based on my observations 
in most of the counties of the states 
in the South that Negro farmers and 
their wives and children, in those 
counties where they have had the su- 
pervision, guidance and counsel of 
eolored county farm and home demon- 
stration agents, have made a notable 
contribution to the war effort of our 
country. Equally important, they 
have learned how to contribute to 
themselves too. They have learned 
how to grow ‘‘live at home’’ suste- 
nance, which will provide sturdier, 
healthier families and more produc- 
tive manpower and womanpower for 
the lower fifth of our farm population 
than it has ever known before. 

There probably are no total figures 
which would show how Negro farmers 
have kept step with the general war 
time increase, although estimates in 
several states in which records have 
been made available and which give 
a cross-section are revealing : 

R. E. Jones, Negro State Agent re- 
porting for North Carolina says: 

‘*As compared to four years ago 


*An address delivered at the Southwide 
Conference, State Extension Supervisors, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1945. 
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there has been an increase on Negro 
farms of 15 per cent in the number 
of gardens and 25 per cent in the 
varieties of vegetables planted in the 
gardens. There has been an increase 
of 40 per cent in food-stuffs and in 
general farm production an increase 
of 20 per cent. Cotton shows a de- 
erease possibly of 15 per cent in acre- 
age though an increase of eight to ten 
per cent in yield. 

J. R. Otis, state Negro agent of 
Alabama, reports: 

Estimates of the increase in produc- 
tion of various farm commodities as 
influenced by the work of Negro 
County Agents in Alabama: 











Gardens : - tenia 
Corn and grain ...... 25% 
ae 
Dairy Products —...........................-.-80% 
Meat Beef Cattle _......__.._.___._._.. 20% 
ire ace... 25% 
Poultry -.... eee See ee 30% 


Cotton : 33% reduction in acres and 
10% decrease in total production. 
This amounts to about 40% increase 
in production. 

H. C. Ray, Arkansas: ‘‘ Adequate 
home gardens have increased 20% 
over pre-war production. Foodstuff 
is up 25%; general farm crops in- 
creased by 35%. Soy beans, oats, 
legumes for hay and pasture oceupy- 
ing lands heretofore planted to cot- 
ton. Poultry and live stock becoming 
outstanding among Negro farmers in 
Arkansas, ’’ 

P. H. Stone, Georgia: ‘‘Gardens in- 
ereased 300 per cent; family food sup- 
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plies double; farm production in- 
creased 35 per cent.”’ 

It is probable that the great volume 
of production which has seen the 
American farmer increase the output 
of our farms, with less help at hand, 
until it reached 40 per cent more than 
in 1919, World War I, has not been 
greatly affected by what Negro farm- 
ers have actually put npon the mar- 
ket. The providing of food at home 
without reliance on stores, however, 
released that much more food for com- 
mercial use, furnished better diets for 
families in some instances accustomed 
to fat back and corn bread only, and 
was a step in the direction of better 
American living. The Negro farmer 
has been doing a good job during the 
war. 

When Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, after 
counselling with Booker T. Washing- 
ton, back in 1906, appointed Thomas 
M. Campbell, our chairman tonight, 
still in active, useful service, as the 
first official Negro extension agent, he 
inaugurated a program which has 
been beneficial to thousands and thou- 
sands of families in the United States. 


Men 
Alabama 38 
Arkansas .............. een a 1] 
Florida __. ETL ore REE 8 
Co ee 36 
Bestosky: —.___.._.___.. ose ee 5 
Louisiana —.............. a oak 17 
Mississippi : 30 
North Carolina .................... 44 
Cree 10 
South Carolina POE BAe. ae 19 
Tenmeseey 13 
REL A EISEN 2 Slee ery Benno 50 
ee 26 
West Virginia .. eaten 12 


Total 3 315 


Wherever his spirit may be above, as 
he looks down and sees how that single 
experiment has justified itself and in- 
creased, until today there are 981 men 
and women, including both regular 
and emergency agents and clerks, en- 
gaged in carrying out the extension 
program, one feels confident it must 
present a great spiritual satisfaction 
to him. 

These county agents go out 
into the highways and byways, taking 
the farmer by the hand, teaching him 
how to farm, how to live, sometimes 
the most rudimentary things of life. 
The home demonstrators, trained in 
home economics, go into farm 
homes, showing housewives how to 
prepare wholesome food, how to care 
for the health of children, how to pre- 
serve and can, how to care for poul- 
try, how to make a home livable and 
to beautify it. These men and wom- 
en, engaged in adult education to a 
superlative degree, are about as near 
what I call the true missionary, as 
anyone I know. 

The figures for Negro agricultural 
agents show as of today: 


Women Kmergency Clerks Supervisors 





39 12 22 4 
16 2 2 
10 11 2 
28 9 3 
1 ; 
19 10 4 2 
44 41 23 3 
38 17 43 8 
8 10 13 3 
17 23 3 2 
12 8 2 
43 25 20 12 
11 9 3 3 
13 17 2 
299 164 152 48 
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Of course, these are far too few. 
But it certainly was a statesmanlike 
and wise provision which the authors 
of the Federal acts authorizing exten- 
sion provided, when it was directed 
that the Land Grant Colleges were to 
develop extension courses which 
would take knowledge and informa- 
tion out to the people of the states, 
people who were unable to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of attending 
school. 

Think what it would mean if those 
provisions were carried out to the ex- 
tent of their ultimate possibilities. 
Think what it would mean in better 
citizenship and better education, if 
every farm family, white and black, 
every adult and every child could ac- 
tually enjoy all of the benefits of 
teaching and guidance which it is pos- 
sible for extension to give them. It 
would mean an almost totally intelli- 
gent farm population; it would mean 
much greater conservation of land; it 
would mean a rural population which 
no longer would be content with the 
leavings which industry and great 
capitalistic enterprise, which urban 
wealth and organized labor, leave 
them. It would mean an articulate 
farm population which would see to 
it that true parity existed as one of 
the fundamentals of our government. 
It would mean better racial relation- 
ships growing out of increased toler- 
ance born of greater understanding. 
It would be the foundation stone of 
true democracy. 

The additional funds which Exten- 
sion is asking Congress for this year 
with the hope that there may be a 
man and woman agent for every coun- 
ty in the country and eventually for 


every 500 farm families, certainly 
seems to be a step in the right direc. 
tion. When we contemplate the bil- 
lions of dollars (someone the other 
day estimated it at a trillion, what- 
ever that may be) which our Govern- 
ment has been compelled to spend for 
war and destruction and then thinks 
of what a tiny sum by comparison 
is requested for additional services 
to our farm population, one wonders 
how there can be the slightest question 
regarding its worthwhileness. 

One would hope that in the South 
where we have the biracial setup, that 
such a plan certainly should include 
a Negro agent and home demonstra- 
tion agent for every county heavily 
populated by Negroes. The ideal 
would be a man and woman for every 
500 Negro farm families. There are 
420 counties where we found a mini- 
mum of 1,000 Negro farm families, a 
considerable number with 2,000 and 
some in which the Negro operated 
farms ran to 3,000 and 5,000 families. 
I understand that Northern extension 
officials have not looked favorably 
upon the idea of the Southern states 
getting an increased number of agents 
on the basis of racial divisions but 
the problem is there and it needs to be 
met. 

There has never been a time, when 
the tasks which confront the men and 
women who work with our farm peo- 
ple, have been any more important 
nor any more difficult than they are 
today. The world is moving more 
swiftly than it ever has before, or at 
least human life in the world is mov- 
ing more swiftly than ever. The air- 
plane has brought places which it 
used to take weeks and months to 
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reach, only three and four days apart. 
There are hundreds of new inven- 
tions, thousands of new processes. 
Labor saving devices are on the brink 
of introduction which will change the 
way of living for hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people. 

I often wonder what passes through 
the mind of the little black boy or 
girl, who, standing in a field down in 
the Southland, looks away overhead 
and sees a passenger airplane speed- 
ing along, or looking out at night sees 
a brightly lighted streamliner rushing 
by. They can see the forms and faces 
of people within the car windows, 
with every modern convenience at 
their disposal through the turn of a 
switch or the pressing of a button. 
They must seem like people living in 
another world, a sort of fairy world, 
to that little boy and girl and to many 
an adult too. You have the urge to 
tell them that they are simple human 
beings just like we are. 

How can we plan so that the great 
mass of black folk, most of us on the 
bottom rungs of life, how can we 
achieve, so that we will not let this 
new world pass us by entirely, leav- 
ing us bogged down in a rut, gasping 
for understanding, not knowing what 
it is all about? 

Because the largest, single group of 
Negroes is that living on farms, be- 
cause their needs are greatest, these 
questions are certain to be posed to 
your extension agents and home dem- 
onstration workers. 

Where and how, can our people get 
the mass education and knowledge 
which we need to keep up in some de- 
gree with what is going on in the 
world? How can we protect our- 


selves? How can we make contact 
with a little of this better living 
which is going on? How can we en- 
joy a few of the benefits which science 
is bringing to pass? How can we be 
sure of earning enough for the labor 
we are perfectly willing to give, to 
keep body and soul together and to 
find for ourselves, a little security and 
happiness? Can we do it on the farm? 

These are the sorts of appeals and 
problems which are going to come in- 
creasingly to you people who work 
with our folk on the soil. How can 
you serve, not only the progressive 
farmer, with a smart, ambitious wife, 
either of whom would make a good 
showing with a project—but how can 
you reach the great mass of needy, 
poor, ignorant farmers whose cabins 
stare dismally at us from every field 
and crossroad, and help THEM catch 
some vision of these great things 
which are going on in the world and 
move THEIR well being up to the 
level where they can contact them and 
taste a few of the sweets? 

Experts have told us that one of the 
chief troubles of the poor white and 
black shareecroppers of the South is 
that there are too many of them for 
the land to make a living for. There 
are 10 million farm workers in the 
country, 5 million in the South. Well 
if that has been true in the past, what 
is going to happen in the immediate 
tomorrow? Dale Cox of International 
Harvester, a friend of mine, tells me 
that the cotton picker is no longer a 
threat of the future nor a promise. 
He says it is here, just waiting for the 
war to be over so that steel can be set 
aside for its manufacture. The picker 
might not be practical for the small 
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farms in the Southeast or the hills, 
but they will permit the big scale 
plantations on flat land in the Delta, 
the irrigated sections and high plains 
of the Southwest, to raise such large 
crops with mechanical aids and the 
doing away with a deal of expensive 
hand labor, that the small farmer will 
have a tough time competing with 
that particular cash crop. How will 
we use all the surplus labor we have 
been accustomed to hoarding up for 
seasonal crops? Are we growing too 
much cotton anyway? It can’t com- 
pete in world markets when other 
countries with cheap labor return to 
producing. Neither will it be able to 
compete with rayon and other syn- 
theties which technological advance- 
ment during the war will make avail- 
able more cheaply than ever. 

The combined rice harvester is here 
and they tell me that two men can do 
the work of 50 with it. The mechani- 
eal cane cutter promises to revolution- 
ize sugar cane harvesting and the 
bean and pea picking occupations 
which have been sure-fire good wage 
earners for large numbers of Negroes 
each brief season, are threatened by 
the mechanical bean and pea pickers. 
Can we find other cash crops and 
other jobs, and other sources of in- 
come to take the place of the old 
methods? The progress of the Negro 
in the South and elsewhere may hinge 
upon what you are able to do. 

You extension people are not only 
important to the South; you are im- 
portant to the nation. Right now, the 
rural Southern Negro is the most vital 
factor in race relationships in the 
country. By the same token if the 
programs of extension could be deep- 


ened and increased enough so that the 
extension credo could truly reach all 
the country dwellers and small town 
folk, it would prove to be one of the 
most far-reaching correctives I know. 

We’re inclined to shun the discus- 
sion of racial problems and yet some 
of the wisest leaders in America today 
say that it is the number one prob- 
lem of the United States, actually of 
the world. Who can deny that race 
superority was one of the underlying 
causes of this great and costly con- 
flict in which the world has been and 
still is engaged? With three-fourths 
of the world inhabited by darker peo- 
ples, most of whom are underprivil- 
eged—as Dr. Davis has shown us of 
Africa tonight, who can do other than 
assume that for years to come, unless 
democracy finds a way to make itself 
really work and give opportunity to 
all humanity, that race will not be a 
great factor in the affairs of all the 
people of the world, in the days to 
come? 

Is this a long way from Negro Ex- 
tension work? I think not, because 
our country, the United States, is one 
of the greatest nations and the great- 
est democracy of all time. If it is 
ever to be truly democratic, then it 
must find ways and means to reach 
down and bring into the light of un- 
derstanding and useful living, that 
segment of our people who are far- 
thest down. This is the immediate 
concern and responsibility of every 
Negro worker in Extension. 

The workers of the 671,000 farms 
operated by Negroes in the South, to- 
gether with those who live in small 
towns and earn their living from the 
farm, constitute the greatest percent- 
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age of workers within our race. They 
constitute the most underprivileged, 
the most ignorant, and the least 
healthy too. The result is that wher- 
ever they go in large numbers they 
carry certain prejudices along with 
them or develop them as soon as they 
arrive. 

That the rural Negro is moving or 
migrating to such an extent as to na- 
tionalize the race problem, at least 
within the large cities, seems beyond 
question. The Social Science Insti- 
tute at Fisk University presents fig- 
ures showing that 700,000 Negroes 
from the rural South have moved 
during the last four years. Most of 
these have gone to the cities of the 
North and West, a few merely mov- 
ing to Southern cities where defense 
jobs have opened up. New York City 
during the last four years since the 
census, according to Edward S. Lewis, 
Executive Director, Urban League of 
Greater New York, has received 25,- 
000 migrants, bringing its Negro 
population up to that many over the 
458,444 in 1940. These newcomers 
are principally from the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida and the Southeast. 
Chicago, during the same period, 
using figures compiled by Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson, famous sociologist from 
Fisk University, has had an influx of 
50,000 Negroes, rural Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee 
being the greatest contributors. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sidney Williams, Secre- 
tary of the Cleveland League reports, 
now has a Negro population of 102,- 
000, an increase from 85,000 in 1940. 
They received 100,000 people alto- 
gether of whom 18,000 were colored. 
Detroit shows an increase of 65,000 


Negroes since 1940. Metropolitan 
Detroit, Mrs. Beulah Whitby of the 
Mayor’s Committee, estimated last 
week, has received 350,000 newcomers 
during the last four years of the war. 
53 per cent of the whites came from 
the South. 70 per cent of the Negroes 
came from the South. 


It is the West Coast, however, 
which has received the most signifi- 
cant migrations. The 1940 census 
showed Los Angeles with 60,000 Ne- 
groes, now it has 160,000; San Fran- 
cisco which had 4,000 at that time, 
now has 23,000; Portland had 1,300 
and now has 15,000; Seattle had 3,365 
and now has 16,000. Attracted by the 
need for war workers, high wages and 
the insistent pleas of war industries, 
these new residents have contributed 
a great deal toward providing mate- 
rials to help win the war. Most of 
them came from Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, or Oklahoma. Some two 
million whites from the same states 
have flocked there also. 

The thing which is disturbing most 
folk out there is what is going to hap- 
pen after the war when unemploy- 
ment comes. Ford’s River Rouge 
plant closed last week and threw thou- 
sands out of work. Douglass Aircraft 
in Chicago displaced 2,200 Negroes 
two weeks ago. Unemployment lines 
are reported in Los Angeles. The peo- 
ple of the West disliked the whites 
from certain areas as much as they 
did the Negroes when they first ar- 
rived. They called them ‘‘Arkies’’ 
and ‘‘Oakies,’’ but color was an ad- 
vantage. The whites soon learned how 
to buy clothes like the rest of the peo- 
ple, discarded certain bad public 
habits, moved in over wide residential 
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areas and before long were lost in the 
shuffle with the rest of the population. 
The Negro, however, being highly 
visible, was consigned automatically 
to certain segregated ghettoes where 
he was a marked man. 

The Western towns want these mi- 
grants to return whence they came as 
soon as the war is over but apparently 
they are going to be in for some 
pretty severe cases of social indiges- 
tion. 60 per cent of the Negroes and 
50 per cent of the whites say, accord- 
ing to polls, that they are going to 
stay right there. Most of the Negroes 
say that in any event they are not re- 
turning South. Then there is the 
question of what the South could do 
with them if they did return. Dr. 
Ezekiel told us today that the 4,356,- 
000 people now on Southern farms 
ought to be drastically reduced to 
2,800,000. He hopes expanded indus- 
try will bring employment in the 
South to an all-time high, but most 
planning seems to be in terms of white 
workers rather than black. 

If all of these people had had the 
advantage of contact with and train- 
ing by you folk in extension, it might 
be a different story. The overnight 
change for the worse which many of 
the simple, kindly sharecroppers we 
know go through when they come in 
contact with the shadier sides of city 
life is almost amazing. Plunged usu- 
ally into the worst housing, in the dis- 
tricts to which Negroes are usually 
consigned, adjacent to dives, social 
workers say these newcomers undergo 
an almost complete metamorphosis. 
That is not true of all of them by any 
means, but it is true of a vocal minor- 
ity, large enough to cause their newly 


adopted cities to gain a pretty un- 
wholesome impression of Negroes 
generally. Crowded war-time trans- 
portation, new freedom, perhaps in 
some cases we carry a chip on our 
shoulders because of repressions which 
we have left, help us understand the 
growing tension in some of the North- 
ern cities. 

On a trip to the West Coast recent- 
ly, Ray Weir and I found a few Ne- 
gro farmers who had been settled on 
farms in the cotton and grape grow- 
ing country around Fresno and 
Bakersfield, who were doing well; we 
found a willingness to use Negro fam- 
ilies voiced by the land barons of the 
Imperial Valley, who offered good 
wages for workers at that time, even 
if no promise of later opportunities to 
buy were open. It would appear that 
some of this migrant labor, when in- 
dustrial employment ends, might fill 
in the void which Mexican nationals 
returning home and those Japanese 
who decided not to return West, 
might leave. Secretary Wickard and 
a number of the foremost social and 
governmental agencies in that area 
have looked favorably upon the pro- 
posal which we have made to attempt 
the integration of some Negro fami- 
lies into farm life on the West Coast. 
I would hope from California up to 
the State of Washington. 

It would seem to us also that Ex- 
tension as the guardian of the small 
farm people might accept a responsi- 
bility to continue its interest in these 
migrants who go North. Most of them 
have rural backgrounds. Why could 
they not fill some of the need for farm 
labor in the East and Middle West? 
It has never been attempted by our 
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agricultural domestic labor leaders, 
but Jamaicans, Bahamians and Bar- 
badians have shown an ability to get 
along well indeed with farmers in 
those sections. Why not encourage a 
little wider spread on the part of Ne- 
groes who find it advantageous to 
leave the South, so that if they want- 
ed to follow a life to which they were 
accustomed, they could still keep in 
touch with the soil? 

I know that every extension worker 
worthy of his salt stresses learning 
and cooperates with schools, but we 
must double, triple and quadruple 
our efforts. You can’t make good 
farmers nor good citizens out of boys 
and girls who are ignorant. The army 
has discovered that you can’t make 
good soldiers out of them either. The 
terrible, pitiful record which so many 
Negro boys from Southern states have 
made during Selective Service tests, 
explains why we see so many, seem- 
ingly healthy young colored men 
walking around our Southern towns 
not in uniform. Some 45.6 per cent 
of all the Negroes who entered the 
army were in class 5. That means 
the near-illiterate or slow-learning 
class. A tremendously large propor- 
tion of our boys, it is reported, could 
searcely understand a written order 
correctly and so had to be assigned to 
the most menial sort of tasks. You 
know this war has been a mechanized 
war. Even a labor battalion, an engi- 
neering regiment, or a quartermaster 
outfit had to have soldiers who could 
read and write, who could understand 
a written order and who had intelli- 
gence enough to function as a part of 
a unit. 

Our own American Teacher’s As- 


sociation has issued a booklet in which 
it gives the causes for rejection for all 
youth in the army both black and 
white. These figures are from the rec- 
ords of the army. 


White Negro 
Vitebiles 8.4 18.8 
Pieriaes..n 3.4 19.6 
Georgia -................ 8.2 27.4 
Louisiana _........ 6.0 30.6 
Mississippi _........ 5.0 31.1 
Arkansas: —.....- 9.8 31.1 
South Carolina... 8.7 43.0 


Think for a moment. Look at South 
Carolina: 43 per cent, nearly half of 
all Negro boys in that state could not 
meet even the lowest standards neces- 
sary to become a soldier. It’s a bad 
showing for the South, black and 
white. It’s a bad showing for the 
rural South particularly. Put your 
shoulders behind every effort for bet- 
ter education. Plug for the Federal 
education bill. Get your friends in 
voting states to put pressure on for 
it. It will make 300 million dollars 
available to extend education. On the 
basis of need the South ought to get 
a disproportionate share of it. Then 
we can plan and fight to see that a 
portion of it funnels into our schools. 

Recognizing the need for expansion 
of Negro extension services, Dr. F. D. 
Patterson and I, as one of the pioneer 
efforts in our work in the Depart- 
ment, have sought to increase the 
number of Negro extension and home 
demonstration workers. You know 
something of that attempt. We have 
done the same for SCS and AAA. 
Right here I want to pay tribute to 
the officials of the United States Ex- 
tension Service here in Washington 
and to the white state directors in 
every Southern state we contacted. 
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We were given every encouragement 
here from Secretary Wickard, Direc- 
tor Wilson and Asst. Director Brig- 
ham on down; and in the states, there 
was not a single Southern white state 
extension director who did not give 
us the fullest cooperation in our ef- 
fort, not one, who did not attempt so 
far as we are aware, to live up to his 
promises. The facts are that had 
more trained men and women been 
available, more food production work- 
ers would have been employed this 
last year. 

I believe new opportunities are 
coming in extension and home demon- 
stration work. I look for some oppor- 
tunities for expansion upward to open 
soon. One of the leaders in extension 
here in Washington proposed a few 
months ago that our Negro land grant 
schools ought to strengthen materially 
those courses which train young men 
and women for extension service. 
‘*We are going to need the very best 
people whom the schools can pro- 
duce,’’ he said, ‘‘superior people with 
vision, people who can lead.’’ 

The Conference of Negro Land 
Grant College Presidents has accept- 
ed that challenge. Under the chair- 
manship of President Davis of Ten- 
nessee A. & I. College, a committee, 
of which I have the privilege of being 
a member, has been set up to study 
curricula and develop plans looking 
toward more effective and specialized 
agricultural training, with courses 
especially designed for those who as- 
pire to make extension or govern- 
mental agriculture a career. 

One might assume that the recogni- 
tion of the need for better training 
and more effective people would mean 








that better remuneration also is in the 
offing. It is no secret to you that 
whenever one of the other agricul- 
tural agencies wants to get a good 
man to do a special job they start 
looking over extension people. Re- 
cently when Dr. Paterson and I were 
influential in having some new state 
positions opened in another agency, 
we were forced to agree to the agen- 
ey’s paying much less money than the 
positions warranted or the agency was 
willing to pay, because they did not 
wish to pay the new people who were 
on a state level, more than you state 
Negro agents were being paid. That’s 
worth thinking about. 

‘*We’ve a lot of soldiers coming 
home. The percentage of white boys 
questioned, showed that well above 30 
per cent of those who came from rural 
life said they had already made plans 
to farm again. The percentage of col- 
ored boys from similar environment 
who had done any planning was only 
7 per cent. Even so, how can we be 
assured that they will get every op- 
portunity, secure all the advantages 
which belong to veterans? 

Extension has set up a series of 
county and community committees of 
farmers to advise returning soldiers 
how to take the greatest advantage of 
the GI Bill of Rights and how best to 
get all they can in the way of a good 
farm and not get gypped. Dr. Patter- 
son and I have proposed to Extension 
officials that a policy be established 
which would put at least one compe- 
tent Negro farmer on all these com- 
mittees. The proposal is being con- 
sidered now by the conference of 
Southern Directors. 

It seems apparent that no matter 
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how much migration we have, the 
bulk of our people are going to re- 
main in the South. Since this is true 
the ambition of every extension work- 
er will be to make their lives there as 
full, as happy, as useful and produe- 
tive as it is possible to make them. 

We are going to get the vote in 
the South. It’s coming as certainly 
as night follows day. If we get FEPC 
and are able to put an economic floor 
under our people during the new in- 
dustrial renaissance which many be- 
lieve adjusted freight differentials 
and the planning Dr. Ezekiel talks 
about may produce, the South may 
take on new meaning for us. 

Should we not attempt to visualize 
the rural South as one of the best 
places to live in the United States? 
Can we not think of duplicating in 
the South, the farm life in the Middle 
West, for example,—good land, good 


homes, good scheols, good roads, rural 
electrification, telephones, access to 
amusement in farm communities and 
nearby towns, all available to those 
who live on the land? That’s why 
Middle-Western farmers find farm 
life worthwhile. If such a dream is 
possible Extension undoubtedly will 
be one of the principal factors in 
bringing it about. The teaching of 
tolerance and understanding. The 
stressing of the fact that self respect, 
thrift, ability and good conduct DO 
pay dividends even in the difficult 
places and situations which some 
areas of the South present. The reali- 
zation that we are Americans, that we 
love this land and all it stands for. 
That we know the time is coming 
when full acceptance of those black 
Americans whom you are guiding to 
fuller better lives is sure to come. 
That’s a view worthy of Extension. 











Lynching and the Status Quo 


Ouiver C. Cox 


Quite frequently lynching has been 
thought of as a form of social control 
consisting in the taking of the life of 
one or more persons by a mob in 
retribution for some criminal outrage 
committed by the former. This meth- 
od of unceremonial punishment is as- 
sumed to be common on the frontier 
where there is no constituted juridical 
machinery ; and where, in the interest 
of social order, the group finds itself 
constrained to act spontaneously. 
Furthermore, it is known to occur in 
organized society where some crime 
is of such a henious and socially re- 
volting nature that an angry crowd 
gathers spontaneously and passion- 
ately mangles the criminal to death. 
Even in this situation, however, the 
police may be ineffectively organized, 
as is ordinarily the case in rural com- 
munities. 

At any rate, these two situations do 
not involve significant social problems 
in America; in fact they hardly refer 
to lynching as a social institution.! 
They have no racial, nationality, or 
political-class significance. Justice 
among frontiersmen has never been a 
pressing social problem for the na- 
tion. Moreover, lynching must not be 
confused with the ‘‘hue and ecry”’ of 
the general mob in medieval times. 
Here indeed was a recognized method 
of arrest, with its system of sanctu- 
aries and sanctuary law. 


1We may mention incidentally that a 
rather puerile approach to a study of the 
institution of lynching is to derive hy- 
potheses from an examination of the history 
of the term lynching. 


Lynching may be defined as an act 
of homicidal aggression committed by 
one people against another through 
mob action for the purpose of sup- 
pressing either some tendency in the 
latter to rise from an accommodated 
position of subordination or for sub- 
jugating them further to some lower 
social status. It is a special form of 
mobbing—mobbing directed against a 
whole people or political class.? It is 
an inter- rather than an intra-group 
phenomenon. We may distinguish 
lynching from race rioting by the fact 
that the lynching mob is unopposed 
by other mobs, while it tends to be 
actuated by a belief that it has a con- 
stituted right to punish some more or 
less identified individual or individ- 
uals of the other race or nationality. 

Lynching is an exemplary and sym- 
bolic act. In the United States it is 
an attack principally against all Ne- 
groes in some community rather than 
against some individual Negro.’ Or- 
dinarily, therefore, when a lynching 
is indicated, the destruction of almost 
any Negro will serve the purpose as 


2Recently there has been a tendency, es- 
pecially among journalists, to call any kind 
of mobbing a lynching. This, however, gives 
us no basis for an understanding of lynch- 
ing as an inter-group phenomenon. 

3Francis W. Coker says with some con- 
siderable degree of truth: ‘‘ As violent mani- 
festation of a racial antagonism mixed 
with economic rivalry the pograms of ezar- 
ist Russia and the terrorist activities against 
Jews in Germany and the states of Southern 
Europe are in a class with lynching. Simi- 
larly, the conflicts between labor and ecapi- 
tal (political class action) often give rise 
to what are in essence lynching.’’ Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, article, 
‘¢Lynching.’’ 
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LYNCHING AND THE STATUS QUO 


well as that of some particular one. 
Lynchings occur mostly in those areas 
where the laws discriminate against 
Negroes; sometimes, in these areas, 
the administrative judicial machin- 
ery may even facilitate the act. How- 
ever, the lynching attitude is to be 
found everywhere among whites in 
the United States. 

A lynching, as we have defined it, 
is not primarily a spontaneous act of 
mob violence against a criminal. 
Where the interracial situation is not 
favorable, it will not occur. There 
seems to be a recognizable lynching 
eycle, which may be described as fol- 
lows : 

(a) A growing belief among whites 
in the community that Negroes are 
getting out of hand—in wealth, in 
racial independence, in attitudes of 
self-assertion especially as workers; 
or in reliance upon the law. An eco- 
nomic depression causing some whites 
to retrograde faster than some Ne- 
groes may seem a relative advance- 
ment of Negroes in some of the latter 
respects. 

(b) Development, by continual 
eritical discussion about Negroes 
among whites, of a summatory atti- 
tude of racial antagonism and ten- 
sion. 

(ec) The rumored or actual occur- 
rence of some outrage committed by 
a Negro upon some white person or 
persons. The ideal act is the rape of 
a white girl. But if the tension is 
very high, whites will purposely seek 
an incident with the Negroes. 

(d) The incident having occurred, 
the white mob comes into action, lays 
hands upon the Negro, and lynches 
him. He is burned, hanged, or shot 
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in some public place, preferably be- 
fore the court house, and his remains 
dragged about the Negro section of 
the community. Ordinarily, in the 
heat of mob action, other Negroes are 
killed or flogged, and more or less Ne- 
gro property is destroyed—houses are 
burned, places of business pillaged, 
and so on. There is usually a scram- 
ble among the mob for toes, fingers, 
bits of clothing and the like, which are 
kept as souvenirs of the lynching oc- 
casion. 

(e) During the lynching, all Ne- 
groes within the area are driven un- 
der cover. They are terrified and in- 
timidated. Many put themselves com- 
pletely at the mercy of their non-mili- 
tant ‘‘white friends’’ by cowering in 
the latter’s homes, and pleading for 
protection from the enraged mob. 
Sometimes they leave the community 
altogether. 

(f) Within about two or three 
days the mob achieves its emotional 
catharsis. There is a movement for 
judicial investigation; and some of 
the ‘‘best white people’’ speak out 
against lynching. On the following 
Sunday, one or more ministers of 
great courage declare that lynching is 
barbarous and un-Christian; and in 
time the grand jury returns its find- 
ings that ‘‘the deceased came to his 
death by hanging and gun shot 
wounds at the hands of parties un- 
known.”’ 

(g) There is a new interracial ad- 
justment. Negroes become exceed- 
ingly circumspect in their dealing 
with whites, for they are now thor- 
oughly frightened. Many are obli- 
gated to their ‘‘white friends’’ for 
having saved their lives; and few will 
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dare even to disagree with white per- 
sons on any count whatever. The man 
who does so is not considered a hero 
by the majority of Negroes; rather he 
earns their censure. 

(h) In a more or less short period 
of time, Negroes begin to smile broad- 
ly and ingratiatingly over the merest 
whim of white men.* They are eager 
to show that they bear no malice for 
the horrible past.5 The lynching has 
accomplished its purpose; social 
euphoria is restored; and the cycle is 
again on its way. 


4Gunnar Myrdal makes an observation in 
point: ‘‘Much of the humor that the Negro 
displays before the white man in the South 
is akin to the manufactured satisfaction 
with their miserable lot which the con- 
quered people of Europe are now forced to 
display before their German conquerors. The 
loud high-pitched cackle that is commonly 
considered as the ‘Negro laugh’ was evolved 
in slavery times as a means of appeasing 
the master by debasing oneself before him 
and making him think that one was con- 
tented.’’ An American Dilemma, p. 960. 

5‘¢Law and order’’ in the South implie- 
itly but resolutely insist that the family, or 
worse still, Negroes of the community, upon 
whom this appalling atrocity has been com- 
mitted, do nothing to show that they harbor 
resentment. The lynching co be successful 
must have so cowed the Negroes that even 
a gratuitous offer of possible legal assis- 
tance would be rejected by them. In a 
recent Mississippi lynching a white North- 
ern reporter tactfully avoided interviewing 
the colored family of two lynched boys ‘‘ be- 
cause a man in Quitman told me quietly, 
‘it wouldn’t do them niggers any good to 
be seen talking to you.’ ’’ (Victor H. Bern- 
stein in the Pittsburgh Courier, Oct. 31, 
1942). The overwhelming terror among 
Negroes in the lynching situation is evoked 
principally by the awareness that there is 
in effect no legal power presuming to ques- 
tion the free violence of the lynchers. 

It is this social attitude which Mrs. Att- 
wood Martin, chairman of the Association 
of Southern Women for the Prevention of 
Lynching, refers when she says: ‘‘ Knowing 
at the start that if we went too fast... 
it would be the Negro population that would 
suffer, we have refrained from overzeal un- 
til sure of our support.’’ See Jessie Daniel 
Ames, The Changing Character of Lynching, 
Atlanta, 1942, p. 68. 


Some lynchings may appear to have 
a high degree of spontaneity. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
in the South the threat of lynching is 
continually impending; and _ this 
threat is a coercive force available to 
white people as such. Says Arthur 
F. Raper, ‘‘Lynching is resorted to 
only when the implied threat of it ap- 
pears to be losing its efficacy.’’"® Both 
the overt threat of lynching and pre- 
vented lynehings function to main- 
tain white dominance. They provide, 
in fine, the sociopsychological matrix 
of the power relationship between the 
races. 

Lynehing in the South is not a 
crime, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that a few state statutes appar- 
ently proscribe it.? It is quite obvi- 
ous that the constitutions of the 
Southern states and their supporting 
black codes, the system of discrimina- 
tory laws intended to keep Negroes in 
their place, intentionally put the Ne- 
gro beyond the full protection of the 
law, and that the former take prece 
dence over any contravening statute. 
Furthermore, it is clear that the po- 
litical power of the area aims at class 
exclusiveness. Consider, for example, 
the following not uncommon public 
threat to Negroes of South Carolina 


8Preface to Peasantry, Chapel Hill, 1936, 
p. 23. In discussing one lynching situation 
Raper says also: ‘‘While these seventy-five 
thousand people were members of actual 
mobs but one day in the year, they were 
most probably mob-minded every day in the 
year. Millions of others were mob-disposed, 
and under provocation would have joined a 
mob, killing or standing sympathetically by 
while others killed.’’ The Tragedy of 
Lynching, Chapel Hill, 1932, p. 47. 

7Cf. James H. Chadbourn, Lynching and 
the Law, Chapel Hill, 1933, Chapter III; 
James E. Cutler, Lynch Law, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1905, pp. 1-12, and Frank 
Shay, Judge Lynch, New York, 1938, p. & 
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by a United States Senator—the nor- 
mal attitude of the Southern politi- 
cian : 

‘*Whenever the Constitution comes be- 
tween me and the virtue of the white women 
of South Carolina, I say, ‘To hell with the 
Constitution’... 

‘«When I was governor of South Carolina 
you did not hear me calling out the militia 
of the State to protect Negro assaulters. 

‘(In my South Carolina campaigns you 
heard me say, ‘When you catch the brute 
that assaults a white woman, wait until the 
next morning to notify me.’ ’’8 





8Cole Blease, quoted in Arthur F. Raper, 
The Tragedy of Lynching, Chapel Hill, 1933, 
p. 293. In November, 1942, at the national 
poll-tax filibuster, Senator Doxey said con- 
fidently, ‘‘ Mississippi and the other south- 
ern states will uphold- Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy until the lofty mountains crumble 
to dust.’’ No one has the slightest doubt 
about the means which the Senator and the 
entire legal machinery of the Southern 
states employ and will continue to employ 
in the interest of this brand of democracy. 
Dexey knows that he has behind him the 
firmly established and effective Southern 
institution of interracial violence; hence he 
speaks to the nation with conviction. More- 
over, he is able to speak with this degree of 
finality because he is assured that the 
United States Senate dares not challenge his 
position—at least he knows that the moral 
level of the Senate is far below that neces- 
sary to cope with the probable cost of in- 
strumenting such a challenge. 

Nothing serves to bring the Southern con- 
gressmen so solidly in opposition as a na- 
tional movement to pass legislation making 
lynching a crime. We should expect this 
because to make lynching a crime would be 
to strike at the pivot of white dominance in 
the South; to make lynching a crime would 
be to indict the political leadership of the 
South; indeed, to make lynching a Federal 
crime would be to bring before the nation 
the full unfinished business of the Civil War. 
An effective anti-lynching law must inevi- 
tably ineulpate the deepest intent of South- 
ern constitutions. Remarkable as it may 
seem, the most sacred and jealously guarded 
right of the Southern states is undoubtedly 
the right to lynch Negroes; consequently, 
any Federal law seeking to limit this right 
will be promptly construed to be an in- 
fringement upon the sovereignty of states, 
It is in this light that the impotence of the 
Fourteenth Amendment in protecting the 
life and liberty of Negroes in the South 
must be estimated. 


It is certainly true that all white 
people in the South will not thus ex- 
press themselves, and some are de- 
cidedly opposed to this view. But 
where a leading politician could hold 
himself up for election on the grounds 
that he is a potential lyncher, the pre- 
sumption is inevitable that lynching 
is not a crime. 

The dominant opinion of the com- 
munity exalts the leaders of the mob 
as ‘‘men of courage and action.’ 
Raper reports an incident in point: 

‘Women figured prominently in a num- 
ber of outbreaks. After a woman at Sher- 
man had found the men unwilling to go into 
the courtroom and get the accused, she got 
a group of boys to tear an American flag 
from the wall of the courthouse corridor and 
parade through the courthouse and grounds, 


to ineite the men to do their ‘manly 
duty.’ ?710 


To be a crime lynching must be an 
offense against the local state; but the 
propagandized sentiment of the com- 
munity registered by votes determines 
what offenses shall be. ‘‘Mobs do not 
come out of the nowhere; they are the 
logical outgrowths of dominant as- 
sumptions and prevalent thinking. 
Lynchings are not the work of men 
suddenly possessed of a strange mad- 
ness; they are the logical issues of 
prejudice and lack of respect for law 
and personality.’’** To be sure, the 
law loses respect naturally when it 
seems to contravene the powerful in- 
terests which lynching protects. 

Moreover, the sense of penal im- 
munity which pervades the mob 
amounting frequently to elation in 


*Walter White, Rope and Faggot, New 
York, 1929, p. 4. 

10Arthur F. Raper, The Tragedy of 
Lynching, p. 12; see also p. 323. 

11Ibid., p. 47. 
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performance of a social service tends 
to belie the theory that lynching is 
criminal, <A story of crime does not 
read like the following: 

‘Shortly before midnight, with an acety- 
line torch and high explosives, a second story 
vault window was blown open and the Ne- 
gro’s body was thrown to the crowd below. 
It was greeted by loud applause from the 
thousands who jammed the courthouse 
square. Police directed traffic while the 
corpse was dragged through the streets to 
a cottonwood tree in the Negro business 
section. There it was burned.’’!* 


A person or group of persons com- 
mitting crime might be expected to go 
to great pains in relieving themselves 
of any trace of the act. Lynchers, 
however, expect to be glorified in 
identifying themselves. In reviewing 
one case Ray Stannard Baker writes: 
‘‘They scrambled for the chains be- 
fore they were cold, and the precious 
links were divided among the popu- 
lace. Pieces of the stump were hacked 
off, and finally one young man . 
gathered up a few charred remnants 
of bone, carried them uptown, and 
actually tried to give them to the 
judge. ’’!% 

The mob, then, is seldom, if ever, 
apprehensive of punishment. The law 
stands in a peculiar relationship to 
lynching. Nowhere is lynching advo- 
cated on the statute books; yet there 
is a prepotent sanction in the South 
that whites may use force against any 
Negro who becomes overbearing. Ac- 
cording to Raper, ‘‘The manhunt tra- 
dition rests on the assumptions of the 
unlimited rights of white men and the 


127 bid., p. 7. Sometimes the scheduled 
lynching of a Negro is announced in the 
newspapers. See William H. Skaggs, The 
Southern Oligarchy, New York, 1924, p. 
300. 

13Following the Color Line, p. 187. 


absence of any rights on the part of 
the accused Negro.’’!* Negroes can 
ordinarily be taken from police cus- 
tody because there is a controlling as- 
sumption that the law is not available 
to Negroes. The mob is composed of 
people who have been carefully indoe- 
trinated in the primary social institu. 
tions of the region to conceive of Ne- 
groes as extra-legal, extra-democratiec 
objects, without rights which white 
men are bound to respect. 


Therefore, most Southern official 
criticism of mob action against Ne- 
groes must necessarily be taken large- 
ly as pretense. The jury and courts 
could hardly be expected to convict, 
since their ‘‘hands are even as 
dirty.’""=> Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames 
puts it in this way : ‘‘ Newspapers and 
Southern society accept lynching as 
justifiable homicide in defense of so- 
ciety. When defenders of society 
sometimes go too far in their enthusi- 
asm, as in the Winona, Mississippi, 
torch lynchings of 1937, publie opin- 
ion regrets their acts, deplores them, 
condemns, but recognizes that too 
much blame must not be attached to 
lynchers because their provocation is 
great and their ultimate motives are 
laudable. ’’26 


Such functionaries as the sheriff, 
mayor, or prosecuting attorney have 


14The Tragedy of Lynching, p. 9: 

15The tables of convictions for lynchings 
and attempted lynchings presented by Chad- 
bourn, op, cit., pp. 14-15, are not very re- 
vealing. They may include contempt cases 
and cases falling within the two possible 
meanings of lynching suggested in the in- 
troduction to this analysis. The situations 
may be further complicated by the lynchers’ 
doing more or less serious violence to white 
persons who may attempt to protect the 
Negro. 

16The Changing Character of Lynching. 
Atlanta, 1942, p. 51. 
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not only been known to take part in 
lynehings but also the court sitting 
formally has answered the purpose of 
the mob. ‘‘Mobs do not loiter around 
courtrooms solely out of curiosity; 
they stand there, armed with guns 
and threats, to see that the courts 
grant their demands—death sentences 
and prompt executions. Such execu- 
tions are correctly termed ‘legal 
lynchings,’ or ‘judicial murders.’ ’’!* 

We should make the distinction be- 
tween that which is socially patho- 
logical and that ‘which is criminal. 
Although these two phenomena may 
converge, they are nevertheless capa- 
ble of separate existence. All crim- 
inal acts indicate some form of social 
maladjustment, but not vice versa. 
In illustration, certain types of specu- 
lation on the stock and commodity- 
exchanges may be socially pathologi- 
eal and yet not crimes. If the eco- 
nomic system and supporting laws 
are such that unwholesome specula- 
tion cannot be but inevitable, then, 
clearly it will not be criminal. In 
like manner, although the lynching of 
a Negro involves some social wrong 
against Negrees besides some incre- 
ment of degeneracy among the lynch- 
ers, statutory impotency or even im- 
plied encouragement may necessarily 
exclude it from the category of crime. 

Lynching is socially pathological 
only in the sense that it is incompati- 
ble with the democratic, Christian 
spirit of the Western world. The 


17Arthur F. Raper, op. cit., p. 46; see also 
p. 13; and Walter White, op. cit., p. 32. 
In this connection Mrs. Ames observes: ‘‘in 
more than one prevented lynching a bargain 
was entered into between officers and would- 
be lynchers before the trial began in which 
the death penalty was promised as the price 
of the mob’s dispersal.’’ Op. cit., p. 12. 


spirit of the age is antipathetie to 
both the Southern system of social 
values and its stabilizer, lynching; 
but lynching happens to be the more 
obtrusive. Like a society of head- 
hunters or cannibals where the indi- 
vidual hunter is never inculpated in 
terms of the values of his society, the 
Southern lyncher can be considered 
eriminal and degenerate only in the 
judgment of an out-group. 

Lynching is crucial in the continu- 
ance of the racial system of the South. 
From this point of view lynching may 
be thought of as a necessity. This is 
not to say, however, that lynching is 
‘‘in the mores’’; it is rather in the 
whip hand of the ruling class.’* It is 
the most powerful and convincing 
form of racial repression operating in 
the interest of the status quo. Lynch- 
ings serve the indispensable social 
function of providing whites with the 
means of periodically reaffirming 
their collective sentiment of white 
dominance. During a lynching the 
dominant whites of the community 
ordinarily assume an explicit organi- 
zation for interracial conflict. By 
overt acts of aggression they give emo- 
tional palpability to their perennial 
preoccupation with racial segregation 
and discrimination. Their belliger- 
ency tends to compel the conformity 
of possible indifferent whites in the 
community; and it defines opposing 


18In criticizing the policy of Southern 
newspapers Jessie Daniel Ames declares: 
‘They cannot defend lynching as a neces- 
sary form of violence to ensure white su- 
premacy. All the country hold the philoso- 
phy of white supremacy ... but nationally 
it is not good sales talk to advertise that 
white supremacy can be maintained in the 
South... only by force, coercion, and lynch- 
ing.’’ Op. cit., p. 54. 
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whites as unpatriotic and traitorous 
to the cause of white dominance. 

Furthermore, there is an insepara- 
ble association between Negro dis- 
franchisement and lynching. Dis- 
franchisement makes lynching possi- 
ble and lynching speedily squelches 
any movement among Southern Ne- 
groes for enfranchisement. In the 
South these two are indispensable in- 
struments in the service of the status 
quo. Indeed, as Jessie Ames con- 
eludes: ‘‘Negroes, as a voteless peo- 
ple in a Democracy, [are] a helpless 
people. ’’?® 

Clearly, the lynching would be of 
no particular concern of Negroes if 
custom in the South prescribed, as 
punishment for certain offenses, pub- 
lice hanging and mutilation. We 
should not expect Negroes to be any 
more occupied with problems of such 
a practice than they are, say, with the 
current question of capital punish- 
ment. Indeed, there is a sense in 
which Negroes may prefer public 
retribution for such a crime as rape. 
The act of penalizing is itself a factor 
contributing to social cohesion.”® If 
Negroes were permitted to attend in 
concert with whites the public execu- 
tion of a white or a Negro rapist, we 
should expect the event to engender a 
degree of solidarity between them. 
Such interracial action, however, is 
not at all intended by a lynching. 
Lynching is not punishment; it is ra- 
cial aggression. 

‘‘In the states where most lynch- 
ings have occurred, white people gen- 


197 bid., p. 19. 

20For a general discussion of the nature 
of negative sanctions see Emile Durkheim, 
The Division of Labor in Society, trans. by 
George Simpson, New York, 1933, Ch. II. 


erally justified slavery. . .. They 
justified methods of terror employed 
to intimidate and disfranchise the Ne- 
groes; and they later enacted laws 
and perfected party procedures to 
restore and preserve ‘white suprem- 
acy.’’”1_ Through the instrumental- 
ity of these laws and political contriv- 
ances the Southern aristocracy re- 
turned to power and relegated the 
protection of the Negro to the benevo- 
lence of white people as individuals. 
Having defined Negroes basically as 
extra-legal objects, some sort of in- 
formal means of violent coercion, 
ranging all the way from an occa- 
sional blow to floggings, mutilations, 
and homicides, had to be relied upon. 
Lynchings were excluded, ipso 
facto, from the category of criminal 
offenses when Negroes were disfran- 
chised by the Southern state constitu- 
tions ; the black codes support the con- 
stitutions. As we have attempted to 
show elsewhere, the type of racial 
situation determines the pattern of 
white-colored relationship, while some 
sort of political class interest is fun- 
damental. The planter, exploitative 
class-interest dominates the social life 
of the South, and lynching is bound 
up with the latter interest.2? In South 
21Arthur F. Raper, op. cit., p. 50. 
22««'The Black Belt lynching is something 
of a business transaction. .. . Negroes are 
in least danger in these plantation coun- 
ties. The whites, there, chiefly of the 
planter class and consciously dependent 
upon the Negro for labor, lynch him to 
conserve traditional landlord-tenant relations 
rather than to wreak vengeance upon his 
race. Black Belt white men demand that 
the Negroes stay out of their politics and 
dining rooms, the better to keep them in 
their fields and kitchens.’’ Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
This inherent requirement of southern 
economy tends to set the dominant theme of 
race relations; so that even poor whites may 


seem to exploit the advantage in their com- 
petitive contacts with Negroes. 
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Africa, where the racial situation is in 
many respects similar to that of the 
South, the same need for extra-legal 
violence against the colored people 
presents itself. As one writer con- 
cludes: ‘‘The history of the century 
{in South Africa] would hardly show 
an instance of a single white man 
awarded capital punishment for the 
murder of a native. But it will bring 
to light scores of cases in which the 
white murderer escaped scot-free or 
only with nominal punishment... . 
[The natives] get nominal wages and 
heaps of insults. The white farmer 
could ... whip them and make them 
slave for him.’’® In South Africa, 
however, the lynching pattern is not 
exactly duplicated because personal 
violence against the natives is, to a 
considerable extent, permitted in the 
formal law. 

This is a consideration of highest 
importance in understanding the de- 
termining force in the pattern of race 
relations in the South. The insis- 
tence upon a personal right of white 
men to control Negroes has its roots 
in the Southern system of slavery. 
The landlords had achieved such a 
right over their Negro slaves, and 
their vision of losing it was clearly 
the most galling aspect of the Civil 
War. It is this right which the coun- 
ter-revolution of the aristocracy prac- 
tically restored. Its brilliant self- 
satisfying outer covering was extend- 
ed to the white commonality as a re- 
ward for their counter-revolutionary 
support. The aristocracy retrieved 
this right of personal control over the 
Negro at greater cost than that of any 


23P, §. Joshi, The Tyranny of Colour, 
Durban, South Africa, 1942, pp. 18 and 20. 


other right known to their constitu- 
tions. This class is naturally sensi- 
tive about it, and cannot be expected 
either to accept or to make laws which 
will abrigate it.** Then, too, the rights 
secured by belonging to a dominant 
race must necessarily be personal. 
Lynching, moreover, is integral in 
the Southern system. To remove the 
threat of it is to overthrow the ruling 
class in the South and to change the 
basis of Southern economy. Where 
the system is functioning most effec- 
tively, lynching tends to become nat- 
ural even to Negroes. Arthur F. 
Raper observes a case in point: ‘‘The 
Negroes were not greatly disturbed 
by the lynching, being already inured 
to the undisputed domination of 
whites. In Bolivar County, with an 
average of one lynching every four 
years, such occurrences are part of 
the normal picture.’’*5 One is in er- 
ror, then, in thinking that it is pos- 
sible to eradicate mob-action in the 
South, as it may be possible to stamp 
out, say, the crime of kidnapping, 
without also revolutionizing the 
Southern social order. Jessie Daniel 
Ames, Executive Director of the As- 
sociation of Southern Women for the 
Prevention of Lynching, sees the al- 
ternatives thus: ‘‘to those who believe 


*4At a recent court hearing in Mississippi, 
prosecuted by the Federal Government, the 
southern attorney defending the lynchers of 
Howard Wash said: ‘‘The people of this 
great Southland are on trial. We may as 
well face the truth. This is not a trial only 
to convict the three defendants. . . . It is 
just another effort to see how much we of 
the South will permit invasion of state 
rights.’’ The newspaper reported that ‘‘a 
popular subscription, conducted by leading 
citizens of southeastern Mississippi, was 
launched for a defense fund.’’ The jury, of 
course, did not convict. See Pittsburgh 
Courier, May 1, 1943. 

25The Tragedy of Lynching, p. 97. 
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lynchers are criminal devils, inherent- 
ly wicked and depraved, then punish- 
ment, swift, severe, and sure, appeals ; 
to those who believe lynchers are born 
into a social and economic system 
which turns them to acts of brutal 
violence, then change of the system 
appeals. ’’*6 

We have seen that lynching is a 
form of interracial conflict facilitated 
by the fundamental laws of the South- 
ern states. By lynching, Negroes are 
kept in their place, that is to say, 
kept as a great, easily-exploitable, 
common-labor reservoir.*’ It is not 
essential, therefore, that the victim be 
actually guilty of crime. When the 
situation of interracial tension is suffi- 
ciently developed, a scapegoat will 
do.*® Negroes have been lynched for 


such apparent trivialties as ‘‘using 


offensive language,’’ ‘‘bringing suit 


260p. cit., p. 59. 

27In the period of early Reconstruction 
Judge Humphrey of Alabama expressed the 
fundamental economic purpose of the ruling 
class: ‘‘I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘in case of a 
return to the Union, we would receive politi- 
cal cooperation so as to secure the manage- 
ment of that labor by those who were slaves. 
There is really no difference, in my opinion, 
whether we hold them as absolute slaves or 
obtain their labor by some other method.’’ 
Quoted by W. E. DuBois, Black Reconstruc- 
tion, New York, 1935, p. 140. 

Again Mrs. Ames is in point: ‘‘This 
peace and friendship, based on a recognition 
of any respect for a caste system, is the 
basis of good race relations. Negroes, undis- 
turbed in the philosophical acceptance of 
their ‘present capacity’ in a white society, 
go along unharmed and unlynched.’’ Op. 
cit., p. 53. 

28¢Two of the 1930 mob victims were 
innocent of crime, (they were not even ac- 
cused), and there is grave doubt of the 
guilt of eleven others. In six of these eleven 
cases there is considerable doubt as to just 
what crimes, if any, were committed, and 
in the other five, in which there is no ques- 
tion as to the crimes committed, there is 
considerable doubt as to whether the mobs 
got the guilty men.’’ Arthur F. Raper, op. 
cit., pp. 4-5. 


against white men,’’ ‘‘trying to act 
like white men,’’® ‘‘ frightening wom- 
en and children,’’ ‘‘being a witness,’’ 
‘‘gambling,’’ ‘‘making boastful re- 
marks,’’ and ‘‘attempting to vote.’’° 

Yet there is a peculiar and consis- 
tent association of the crime of rape 
committed by Negroes upon white 
women and lynching. Indeed, the 
arguments in favor of lynching have 
consistently justified it on the grounds 
that Negroes can be deterred from 
venting their vicious sexual passion 
upon white women only by the con- 
stant threat of lynching.*! Our prob- 
lem here is not to disprove this posi- 
tion (many Negro women have been 
lynched), but rather to indicate fur- 
ther the relationship between lynch- 
ing and the social system. 

There are two principal reasons 
why the accusation of rape is appar- 
ently the best available defense of 
lynching. In the first place, rape, 
especially when committed upon a 
child, is probably the most outrageous 
of crimes in modern society. Mob 
action against a rapist, then, tends to 
be excused in the mores. In fact, the 
lynchers of such a criminal, like the 
men of the New Testament who threw 
stones, expect some sort of social ap- 
probation as a reward for their chiv- 


297 bid., p. 36. . 

30From Tuskegee Institute unpublished 
records on lynching. 

31*«Regardless of the cause of the par- 
ticular lynching there were always those 
who defended it by the insistence that un- 
less Negroes were lynched, no white woman 
would be safe, this despite the fact that 
only one-sixth of the persons lynched in 
the last thirty years were even accused of 
rape. Regardless of the accusation, an ex- 
ample must be made of the accused Negro 
for the sake of womanhood.’’ Raper, op. 
cit., p. 20. Says Walter White, ‘‘Sex and 
alleged sex crimes have served as the great 
bulwark of the lyncher.’’ Op. cit., p. 55. 
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alry. Hence supporters of lynching 
find it expedient to hold out the crime 
of rape to a censuring world and to 
focus all discussion upon it. On this 
ground they are able to develop any 
degree of elogence and heat in justifi- 
eation of the institution. 

In the second place, as we have at- 
tempted to show elsewhere, the white 
woman holds a strategic position in 
the interracial adjustment of the 
South. To the extent that the ruling 
interest in the South can maintain 
eternal watchfulness over her, to that 
extent also the system may be per- 
petuated. The belief that Negroes are 
surreptitiously using white women to 
‘““mongrelize’’ the population pro- 
duces a bitter sense of frustration, 
calling for practically unlimited vio- 
lence against Negroes. It is princi- 
pally on the latter score that the 
white ruling class has been able to 
corral the white masses for expres- 
sions of mob violence. Clearly a 
‘“‘mongrelized’’ South will ultimately 
mean not only a non-segregated South 
but also a non-aristocratic South, the 
perennial nightmare of the Southern 
oligarchy. 

Therefore, in order that the Negro- 
man-white-woman emotional set might 
be exploited, lynchers and their de- 
fenders always seek to manipulate the 
story of a lynching to include rape as 
a crime of the victim. Success in this 
would disarm almost any Southern 
judge, jury, or prosecuting attorney. 
The latter, like the majority of the 
propagandized population, are natu- 
rally predisposed and receptive to 
arguments founded upon sexual pre- 
caution. In tke final analysis, then, 
the shibboleth of white womanhood 


provides the most effective rationale 
of the interests of the Southern aris- 
tocracy. 

Since the act of lynching is directed 
particularly against the Negroes of 
the community, wide publicity and 
exemplary cruelty is desirable. The 
purpose of the lynchings is not partic- 
ularly the elimination of a dangerous 
individual from society; rather the 
ideal is to make the occasion as im- 
pressive as possible to the whole popu- 
lation.22, To Negroes it involves a 
challenge and a setting at naught of 
all that they might have held as rights 
to integrity of person and property, 
while to whites it is a demonstration 
and reaffirmation of white dominance. 
Sometimes outsiders wonder at the 
presence of women and children at 
lynehings. For instance, Arthur F. 
Raper quotes the Raleigh News and 
Observer on a 1930 lynching as fol- 
lows: 

**It was quite the thing to look at the 
bloody dead nigger hanging from the limb 
of a tree near the Edgecombe-Wilson County 
line this morning. ... Whole families came 
together, mothers and fathers bringing even 
their youngest children. It was the show 
of the countryside—a very popular show. 
Men joked loudly at the sight of the bleed- 
ing body . . . girls giggled.’ 33 


However, as a means of schooling 
white children in the Southern prin- 
ciples of race relations, there could 
hardly be a more effective method. On 
the other hand, the custom of muti- 
lating, burning, or dragging the vic- 


32The following is a report on one lynch- 
ing: ‘‘In Baker County, Ga., a Negro killed 
a white bootlegger at a Negro dance. When 
the ‘right man’ could not be found, two 
unaccused Negroes were lynched as an ob- 
ject lesson.’’? See Jessie D. Ames, op. cit., 
p. 66. 

38The Tragedy of Lynching, p. 114. 
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tim’s body in the Negro community 
produces the obverse side of the les- 
son. 

Recently there has been consider- 
able discussions among statisticians 
and lawmakers concerning the exact 
definition of a lynching. Persons who 
tabulate the number of lynchings per 
year feel a great need for accuracy 
and reliability, while lawmakers want 
to be certain that the concept is lim- 
ited so as to exclude other forms of 
violence and homicide. Thus far, 
however, these problems have not been 
settled—and for good reason. Every- 
one knows what an ordinary lynching 
is, but there are marginal cases diffi- 
cult to define. What is a mob? Two 
or ten times two people? In Missis- 
sippi a Negro and a white man are 
gambling. The white man kills the 
Negro in a fight and goes free. Is that 
a lynching ? 

The reason why lynching is diffi- 
eult to define for purposes such as 
those mentioned above is that the 
lynching, the culminating act of con- 
tinuing white aggression against Ne- 
groes, cannot be completely extricated 
from the social matrix which produces 
it. In the South the lyncher is in- 
volved in the dominant theme of the 
society. Indeed lynching should be 
thought of as homicidal but not neces- 
sarily homicide. Any one of the un- 
numbered insults, slaps, cuffs, and 
kicks which white persons deal to Ne- 
groes daily in the South may be de- 
seribed as a lynching situation. So 
far as its effect upon Negroes of the 
community is concerned, the flogging 
of a Negro by a white mob is not 
very much different from a full-blown 
lynching. Specifically, we may think 


of a lynching situation as one in 
which one or more Negroes encounter 
one or more whites and in which they 
find themselves exposed to insult or 
violence, their reaction to which, as 
normal citizens, threatens to lead 
either to their being beaten or killed 
by one or by a mob of white persons; 
and for this impending exercise of 
arbitrary violence there is a conscious- 
ness on both sides that the law will 
not punish and that the ruling class 
in the community will show condone- 
ment. 

We do not mean to say that every 
act of violence by whites against Ne- 
groes in the South, without exception, 
has gone unpunished. Ordinarily such 
acts do go unpunished; yet there are 
situations unfavorable to lynchers. 
The following are some of them: (a) 
a lynching motivated by a highly per- 
sonal controversy in a community 
where the Negroes are well-behaved, 
that is to say, where they are working 
honestly and industriously for the 
“big white folk’’; (b) where the occa- 
sion for the killing, the lynching, is 
clearly a ‘‘drunken prank’’ of ‘‘ white 
trash’’ in a ‘‘peaceful’’ Negro com- 
munity; and (c) where uninformed 
whites accidentally become involved 
with and lynch some trusted and de- 
pendable Negro leader of the commu- 
nity. In the border states, especially, 
there is some remote likelihood that 
such lynchers may be sentenced to 
prison. On the periphery of the Deep 
South the definition of acts of extra- 
legal violence, which contribute to the 
support of white dominance and ex- 
ploitation, tends to contract. 

It is sometimes believed that all the 
‘*best white people’’ in the South are 
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opposed to lynching. Nothing is far- 
ther from the truth. In fact, we 
should expect the leading Southern 
citizens to be most deeply affected by 


a policy so significant to the continu- 
ance of the social system as mob vio- 
lence. When it is possible for a sher- 
iff in answer to an accusation of non- 
feasance to declare that ‘‘nearly 
every man, woman and child in 
our community wanted the Negro 
lynched,’’*4 it is difficult to exculpate 
the leading citizens from the charge 
of mob sentiment or condonement of 
it. In reality lynching is an institu- 
tion maintained by leading white peo- 
ple of the South; it serves as a power- 
ful support of the ruling class. 

The ‘‘best white people’’ may be 
classified into the following groups: 


(1) Those who are convinced of the 
wrongness of lynching and speak directly 
against it. This group does not see the place 
of lynching in the Southern system. There 
are, naturally, degrees of enthusiasm among 
them.35 

(2) Those who recognize that white vio- 
lence and general aggression against Ne- 
groes is determined by the political class 
system; but who, confronted with the mag- 
nitude of the problem involved in attacking 
the system, remain silent. 

(3) Those who understand the relation 


34Walter White, op. cit., p. 25. 

35The following excerpts are intended to 
represent types of reactions for these 
groups: 

“*Tt was the average man,’’ declares The 
Macon Telegraph editorially, ‘‘who took 
the vicious Negro, James Irwin, from the 
sheriff and mutilated and lynched him. For 
their crime there is not a shadow of excuse. 

. . By their deed they wiped their bloody 
feet on society’s rule of law. By their deed 
they lynched justice in Georgia and did al- 
most as terrible a thing to society as did the 
Negro.’’ Quoted by Arthur F. Raper, op. 
cit., p. 154. 

For a discussion of duplicity in Southern 
newspaper practice concerning lynching see 
Jessie Daniel Ames, The Changing Charac- 
ter of Lynching, Atlanta, 1942, pp. 51-58, 


of the system to lynching, and actually 
speak out against the system. These con- 
stitute a very small minority of white people 
who live precariously in the South. 

(4) Those who attack lynching as a 
means of restoring the good name of the 
community in the eyes of critical outsiders. 
This procedure is essentially a matter of 
good business policy.37 

(5) Those who are convinced about the 
rightness of lynching and who either silently 
approve of or openly justify it as inevitable. 
Sometimes these people actually attend the 
lynching ceremony. Evidently, this group 
is in the overwhelming majority.38 


36Among these William H. Skaggs is 
typical. This eritic writes: ‘‘Both social 
and economic conditions in the South are 
conducive to propagation of crime. Punish- 
ment alone will not prevent crime, so long 
as the economic and social causes remain. 

. . §*The revival of lynching after the 
(Civil War) was caused by economic condi- 
tions; the claim that it was for the protec- 
tion of white women was an afterthought.’’ 
Southern Oligarchy, pp. 309 and 319. 

87‘ Mob-law ... struck... at the sensi- 
tive pocket of the business interests of the 
county. .. . It was just at the beginning 
of the cotton picking season, when labor of 
every sort was much needed, Negro labor 
especially. It will not do to frighten away 
all the Negroes. . . . Some of the officials 
and citizens of Statesboro got together, ap- 
pointed extra marshals, and gave notice 
that there were to be no more whippings, 
and the mob-spirit disappeared.’’ Ray 8. 
Baker, op cit., p. 188. 

B86 At Scooba, Mississippi, where a dou- 
ble lynching occurred, the two men reported 
to have organized and engineered the mob 
from start to finish were leading people in 
the community and prominently identified 
with the local church, school and other com- 
munity activities. 

‘‘Tn every community where lynching oc- 
curred in 1930 there were some people who 
openly justified what had been done. All 
walks of life were represented among the 
apologists: judges, prosecuting attorneys, 
lawyers, business men, doctors, preachers, 
teachers.’’ Arthur F. Raper, op. cit., pp. 
11 and 19. As an example of studied justifi- 
cation for lynching among the better class, 
see also David L. Cohn, God Shakes Crea- 
tion, Harper and Brothers, 1935, pp. 92 ff. 
Here one may observe with what elfish art 
the case for lynching is built up; and how 
pointedly lynchers and those who, like this 
writer, provide the rationale of lynching, 
direct their antagonism against colored peo- 
ple as a whole rather than against any 
allegedly offending Negro person. 
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During a lynching it would be fool- 
hardy for Negroes of the community 
to seek the protection of the police 
station, the sheriff’s office or the 
courthouse ; of course, they will never 
dream of seeking shelter in a white 
church. To enter the police station 
on the assumption that their persons 
would be defended against the mob is 
to infuriate the mob. In other words, 
such a course would symbolize to the 
white mob that Negroes expect to 
utilize the machinery of the law to 
protect their rights, which is the anti- 
thesis of the lynchers’ objective. The 
eustom of Negroes is rather to go to 
the homes of ‘‘white friends,’’ who 
would be able to certify to the lynch- 
ers that they are ‘‘good, well-behaved 
niggers.’’ In discussing one case 
Raper writes: ‘‘Most of the Negroes 
had gone to the homes of white 
friends, or had left town.... At mid- 
night when other Negroes called the 
police-officers and Rangers and militia 
men for protection, they were told 
that nothing could be done for them, 
that they had better get out of town 
or stay at the homes of ‘white 
friends’.’’>® 

This act of relying upon white 
friends for primary security has a 
double significance. It demonstrates 
to the lynchers that the Negro is will- 
ing to accept the personal authority 
and guardianship of white people as 
the final guarantee of any possible 
rights which he may have. It is a sort 
of admission that he has divested him- 
self of any hope of reliance upon in- 
stitutions intended to safeguard the 
rights of citizens as such. He pros- 
trates himself, as it were, before white 


8390p. cit., p. 438. 


men in recognition that Negroes may 
enjoy a degree of well being only by 
sufferance of their white neighbors. 

In the second place, the practice is 
significant in that it provides an in- 
valuable lesson to possible intractable 
Negroes. Negroes who have been 
saved by their white friends are in- 
debted to the latter, and subsequently 
such Negroes tend to act as a check 
upon any of their fellows who might 
harbor ideas of revolt. Most Negroes 
come to know these ‘‘sympathizers’’ 
as the ‘‘good white folk’’ of the com- 
munity. The combined effect is to 
make Negroes aware of their depen- 
dence upon whites and to put at rest 
any tendency to criticize the whites 
for their partiality in government, 
education, economic dealings, and so 
on. Out of this situation is produced 
the finally accommodated Negroes 
known as ‘‘ Uncle Toms.”’ 


We may conclude then that lynch- 
ing and the threat of lynching is the 
fundamental reliance of the white 
ruling class in maintaining the status 
quo. It is a sub-legal contrivance de- 
veloped to meet a vital social need, 
which, because of the powerful demo- 
cratic conventions of Western society, 
cannot be satisfied by formal law. 
Although lynching is directed almost 
entirely against Negroes, it serves to 
keep both Negroes and poor whites in 
their place. The keeping of these 
black and white masses antagonized 
leaves the exploiting class an easy op- 
portunity to play one against the 
other thus stabilizing their position of 
sub-standard American workers.*® 


40Cf, Jennings Perry, ‘‘The Other South 
—the Unknown South,’’ The New York 
Times Magazine, Sept. 3, 1944. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Black Boy* 


One of the strongest works yet writ- 
ten by an American Negro, Black Boy 
almost repels one with its savage in- 
tensity. A brilliant and powerful 
piece of writing, it has angered and 
shocked many readers — particularly 
Negro readers. Many of the latter 
have felt that the book is unneces- 
sarily bitter, that the picture of Ne- 
gro life given in it is unnatural and 
distorted, that this picture is too un- 
relievedly dark, that there are several 
analyses and episodes in the book 
which do not ring true, that it is not 
real autobiography, and that the 
whole work is overdrawn in its vio- 
lence. 

Admitting that each of these criti- 
cisms has some validity, one also 
senses in them a bit of rationalizing. 
In many cases they are merely the 
surface explanation of a far deeper 
reaction on the part of the Negro 
reader. The real rub is that Black 
Boy jolts and disturbs us deeply. In 
probing to the core and laying bare 
the whole stark tragedy of Southern 
living, Wright has told us a truth 
which we have long known subcon- 
sciously but have tried not to face. 
He has painted the picture of South- 
ern living so black, he has left us no 
hope. 

With typical American optimism, 
we have fooled ourselves that condi- 
tions are not really as bad as they 
seem; and this ostrich-attitude has 
bred in us a measure of optimism. 
Black Boy rudely kicks this frail prop 
from under us, dumping us uncere- 
moniously on the ground of ugly re- 
ality. And we do not like it. 

Omitting practically all of the light 
and pleasant incidents of his boyhood 
and youth (and, of course, there were 


*Richard Wright, Black Boy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 228. 


many no matter what he says to the 
contrary), Wright has concentrated 
upon and strongly exaggerated the 
dark side of his experience. Not for 
a moment does he let up; not for a 
moment does he allow the reader to 
forget the book’s theme. With sledge 
hammer blows he beats into our con- 
sciousness the single message that 
Southern living is distorting and bru- 
talizing, that no Negro boy in the 
South can grow up a normal human 
being. 

The message hurts because we rec- 
ognize its essential truth. Though our 
several experiences may differ radi- 
eally from his, Wright has typified 
(and dramatized) the basic ugliness 
of the Southern pattern. One-sided 
as his delineation may be, it has 
enough elemental and poetic truth in 
it to convince us. One rises from the 
reading of Black Boy with something 
of the feeling he receives from a 
Greek tragedy. Indeed, in its relent- 
less concern with the morbid and the 
violent, and in its classic compression 
and starkness, Black Boy strongly re- 
sembles a Greek tragedy. 

Speaking of violence—all of 
Wright’s major works have been 
based on that theme: Uncle Tom’s 
Children and Native Son as well as 
Black Boy. It may be that Richard 
Wright sees in violence the most re- 
vealing symbol of Negro living in 
America; or to be more cynical, it 
may be that he has discovered that 
literary violence brings in more roy- 
alties than gentler approaches. In 
any case, as a portrayer of that char- 
acteristic, Wright has few equals 
among American writers, 

From the curtain-burning episode 
and its cruel aftermath in the first 
chapter down to the fight between 
Richard and another porter—a fight 
promoted and enjoyed by some sadis- 
tie whites—the book never changes 
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its sombre mood. The unconscious 
brutality of his mother who whips 
him for fighting white boys, the besti- 
ality of the bar flies who made him a 
drunkard at six, the morbid religious 
fanaticism of his grandmother, the 
frustrated harshness of his aunt, the 
filthy conversation of the white fam- 
ily for whom he worked, the hatred of 
the white employees in the optician’s 
shop, and the unbelievable degreda- 
tion of the Negro elevator boy who 
allowed whites to kick him for a quar- 
ter—all of these scenes, presented 
with consummate skill, build for us 
an unforgettable mosaic of violence. 

Wright tells us that his main de- 
sire in Black Boy ‘‘was to render a 
judgment’”’ on his environment. A 
spiritual part of that environment 
which he heartily dislikes is the myth 
of Negro kindliness and sympathy. 
The following iconoclastic para- 
graphs, injected parenthetically in 
Chapter IT, give one of the most ecyni- 
cal pictures of the Negro found in our 
literature : 


. .. I used to mull over the strange absence 
of real kindness in Negroes, how unstable 
was our tenderness, how lacking in genuine 
passion we were, how void of great hope, 
how timid our joy, how bare our traditions, 
how hollow our memories, bow lacking we 
were in those intangible sentiments that 
bind man to man, and how shallow was even 
our despair. After I had learned other ways 
of life I used to brood upon the unconscious 
irony of those who felt that Negroes led so 
passional an existence! I saw that what had 
been taken for our emotional strength was 
our negative confusions, our flights, our 
fears, our frenzy under pressure. 

Whenever I thought of the essential 
bleakness of black life in America, I knew 
that Negroes had never been allowed to 
catch the full spirit of Western civilization, 
that they lived somehow in it but not of 
ee 


Impartial in his condemnation, 
Wright has not sentimentalized the 
shortcomings of blacks. 

Though Black Boy may not be as 
some critics have already called it, the 


modern Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it will 
probably do more than any other re- 
cent book to make America conscious 
of its most serious and most neglected 
problem. In all likelihood, Black Boy 
is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the literature of the race 
question made in our time. 

With its brilliant style, its highly 
effective handling of narrative and 
dramatic material, and its penetrat- 
ing analysis of emotional states, Black 
Boy as a work of art is a notable con- 
tribution to American letters. 

Richard Wright has grown steadily 
since his first publication. Measured 
by any standards, he is now a signifi- 
eant American writer. 

ArTuHuR P. Davis 
Professor of English 
Howard University 


Race: Nation: Person: Social Aspects 
of the Race Problem* 


This symposium is designed to dis- 
cuss the social aspects of the race 
question. The contributors are nine 
Catholic professors of philosophy and 
law, Europeans and Americans, who 
declare that they are tackling the 
problem of the causes of Nazi totali- 
tarianism and to prescribe as well the 
cure. We are told that the book was 
four years in preparation and that it 
was undertaken at the instance of the 
Holy See, which on April 13, 1938, 
called upon the rectors and faculties 
of Catholic universities throughout 
the world, ‘‘to forge painstakingly 
the intellectual weapons required val- 
idly and scientifically to refute as 
utterly absurd the detestable dog- 
mas’’ of racism and totalitarianism. 
The Catholic University of America, 


*Joseph T. Delos, Anton C. Pegis, Yves 
de la Briere, Andrew J. Krzesinski, Luigi 
Sturzo, G. Barry O’Toole, and three others 
whose names may not be disclosed. (A sym- 
posium, edited with a preface by His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Joseph W. Corrigan, Late 
Rector of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca and G. Barry O’Toole, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca.) New York: Barnes and Noble, Ince.., 
1945. Pp. 449. 
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to celebrate its 50th year, secured 
these Catholic savants’ cooperation, 
to write this symposium. To enhance 
the dramatic propensities inherent in 
such a task, we are told that of the 
nine authors, the names of three are 
withheld, for, to reveal their names 
would have meant imprisonment or 
death for these writers. 

Such an imposing title and promise 
of content by such famous philoso- 
phers would lead us to expect a very 
great deal; certainly at least the basic 
anthropological materials on race. 
Only two of the authors deign to 
touch very lightly on this aspect of 
race. One would have expected some 
detailed discussion from one of them 
on problems concerning primitive peo- 
ples, but there is nothing here. How 
any symposium could neglect to in- 
clude adequate materials concerning 
the Negro minority is never revealed 
here, for a careful reading of the en- 
tire book disclosed one single refer- 
ence to the Negro, and that with a 
small n. Twice, there are fairly ample 
references to the Nazi extermination 
of Jews and the Pope’s position on 
Italian anti-Semitism. But, by and 
large, what we do have here is a 
strictly, dogmatized, catechetie ap- 
proach to the Catholic doctrine of per- 
sonalism, which according to the late 
Professor Barry O’Toole: ‘‘It is only 
by returning to Christian personalism 
that America can hope to avoid State 
socialism, the despotic extreme to 
which reaction against the abuses of 
an unreasonably antisocial individual- 
ism will inevitably lead.’’ Professor 
O’Toole is concerned particularly how 
this personalism must effeet provi- 
dently the education of American 
youth, for materialistic secularism 
“feuts all ground of logical justifica- 
tion from under the democratic 
ideal.’’ For support, he quotes from 
Professor Mortimer Adler, the Cath- 
olic Professor at the University of 
Chicago: ‘‘There are no natural 
rights if there is no natural moral 
law, which is binding upon all men 
everywhere in the same way.... For 


all these reasons I say we have more 
to fear from our professors than from 
Hitler. It is they who have made 
American education what it is, both 
in content and in method.’’ This is 
really what sets the tone of the con- 
tents of this book. 

The first essay, written in 1939, by 
one of the anonymous authors does go 
into the origins and foundations of 
the pure race myth as it developed in 
Germany and one gathers that he 
lived in that country. This author’s 
awareness of the debt of the Nazi 
racists to Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, Gobineau, Hegel and Fichte is 
refreshing. His account of the doc- 
trines of Ursprache, Urvolk, Volks- 
genosse, the Fiihrer principle, the ex- 
clusion of the Jews, the Nazi doctrines 
of the State, Volksrecht, Rosenberg’s 
blood-myth-mysticism is scholarly and 
well-documented. But this scholar is 
one of the nine who goes out of his 
way to exclude the anthropological 
materials on race. He admits once: 
‘“‘The experience of thousands of 
years shows that all the human races 
without distinction are interfertile 
with one another, whereas such is not 
the case with the great apes which are 
closest to man.’’ This author prefers, 
rather, to speak of how, ‘‘the sociolo- 
gists then turned to the physical and 
somatic characteristics, at first the 
form of the skull.’’ 

In an essay titled: ‘‘The Rights of 
the Human Person Vis-a-Vis of the 
State and the Race,’’ Dr. Joseph 
Delos, of the Catholic University of 
Lille gives the first discussion of race 
in its biological meaning, but he finds 
it necessary to mix this in with the 
Catholic doctrine concerning totali- 
tarianism. He is on firm scientific 
ground when he discusses the data of 
morphological and physiological an- 
thropology. But, after making the 
following statement : ‘‘ As for common 
origin it is practically incapable of 
verification,’’ he contradicts that 
statement a page or two later. ‘‘This 
[interfertility, and unimpaired fer- 
tility of hybrids]is not only the cause 
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of a continual mixing of all races, it 
is a testimony to the homogeneity of 
the human stock. From it we must 
conclude to the unity of the human 
species and seek in consequence the 
specific character of this species in a 
truly permanent trait of its nature; 
in an activity of the brain that no 
other animal brain knows.’’ This 
leads Dr. Deles to a further conclu- 
sion, however, that ‘‘thought’’ then is 
the ‘‘spirituality’’ of man and that 
‘‘determinism is only a new form of 
materialism.’’ This confusion of 
means and ends forces Professor De- 
los and his confreres always to a con- 
clusion that materialism and _totali- 
tarianism are evil, that Marxism is 
materialistic and that communism is 
totalitarian. This is the Delos logic 
and the logic of Catholic doctrine. 
Here you are witness to casuistical 
twistings which say that they agree 
with science, but that when it comes 
to philosophy, law, the state, and eco- 
nomics, then agreement stops. 

The long essays, ‘‘Man and the 
Challenge of Irrationalism,’’ by Dr. 
Anton Pegis of Fordham, turns out 
to be a polemical and vitriolic argu- 
mentus ad hominem directed at John 
Dewey. Pegis, in so doing, establishes 
the truth of any contention that from 
this day, 1945 A.D. John Dewey, en- 
fant terrible (he is 86) of world-wide 
philosophy is anathema and to be at- 
tacked by all Catholic spokesmen. 
Pegis speaks of the ‘‘magnitude of 
Dewey’s errors’’ of his ‘‘nothing- 
ness’? his ‘‘instrumentalism’’ his 
‘‘empiricism,’’ his ‘‘experimental- 
ism,’’ his ‘‘skepticism’’ and many 
other appelations, all with Olympian 
disdain, and ex ecathedra. Professor 
Pegis, defender of Plato, Aristotle, 
Aquinas, President Hutchins and 


Mortimer Adler, all apostles of intelli- 
gence, regards Dewey as the arch 
criminal of our age for disavowing 
‘‘the master of those who know’’ and 
for daring to enter into the lists with 
President Hutchins’ medievalism. 
This reviewer does not find himself in 





complete agreement with Dewey’s in- 
strumentalism, but not because 
Dewey’s methods are based on physi- 
eal science. What has this attack had 
to do with race or nation? Not much, 
but it has a lot to do with Person and 


the Person’s personality. ‘‘But anti- 
intellectualism, or, if one prefers, ir- 
rationalism, is precisely what John 
Dewey, so-called ‘‘Czar of American 
Education’’ has been preaching .. . 
for half a century out of Chicago and 
New York. In view, therefore, of the 
appalling consequences which such 
anti-intellectualism brought upon 
German education and the German 
nation, American educators would do 
well to re-examine this Deweyite em- 
piricism in the light of reason and his- 
tory. An irrationalistic experimen- 
talism that makes science not univer- 
sal truth, objective and the same for 
all, but a system of mental fictions 
elaborated by human brains and only 
afterwards applied to reality, is head- 
ed in the same general direction as 
Rosenberg’s racial theory (sic) which 
makes science a brain child of the 
German race (From the Editor’s 
Note P. 69). Does this mean that 
Dewey will be responsible for an 
American fascism and an American 
Rosenberg ! 

Of the remaining essays, there is 
simply no space to evaluate the con- 
tents of each. All of them deal with 
Catholic dogma concerning the unity 
and diversity of man, the realm of 
natural law confirmed by revelation, 
Christian love of country, the law of 
nations, the reconciliation of Univer- 
salism with nationalism, with the 
breaches of faith with the Church on 
the part of the ruling powers, the 
Papal condemnation of the theories 
of liberalism, socialism and commu- 
nism and the social nature of man. 
Dom Luigi Sturzo’s lengthy canonical 
rationalization of the Church’s posi- 
tion on nationalism, with its avoid- 
ance of any analysis of the economic 
basis of imperialism, is noteworthy 
for this type of defense-writing. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Perhaps the longest essay in the 
book, ‘‘The Pantheism Latent in To- 
talitarian Absolutism’’ by Professor 
of Philosophy, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Monsignor G. Barry 
O’Toole, ought to be noted, for it is 
the theoretical and philosophical piece 
de resistance of the entire work. Pro- 
fessor O’Toole’s thesis is concerning 
the nature of absolutism. The Stuart 
theory of the divine right of kings is 
not absolutism, because a Stuart mon- 
arch had a responsibility to God. But 
Rousseau’s sovereignty of the people 
is absolutism ‘‘pure and simple’’ just 
because this principle of democratic 
liberalism clashes with the sovereign- 
ty of God. Professor O'Toole extends 
this thesis into a canonical fait ac- 
compli: There are only two philoso- 
phies of government, monism and 
dualism, the monistie being in the un- 
godly realm of naturalism, pantheism 
or atheism, materialism or atheism, 
and the dualistic being in the heaven- 
ly realm of a transcendent and Super- 
natural Being, God. 

The argument is too involved and 
too long to follow here. Suffice it to 
say that all of the rationalizations are 
heady and labored, with such termi- 
nology as First Cause, from-otherness, 
in-otherness, transcendence, Eternal 
Law, all implementing the Phesis. In 
other words, we are enjoined to avoid 
pantheistic monism as a plague and a 
lengthy historical account of panthe- 
ism is supplied to show how this de- 
veloped into contemporary pantheism. 
The upshot of this historical parade is 
that pantheism latent in totalitarian- 
ism and Marxian socialism which is 
totalitarian is also to be avoided like 
a plague, and therefore a plague on 
both these houses. Moreover, the as- 
sertion is made concerning the simi- 
larity and common origin of national- 
istic totalitarianism and Marxian So- 
cialism. How? Because both sprang 
from Hegel: Monsignor O’Toole is 
aware that this is a perversion and a 
mis-statement of the actual facts, but 
he is not out to show anything like 
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that. ‘‘Nor, indeed can anyone fail 
to notice that in their practical 
achievements (i.e. the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany) as in their political, social 
and economic ideals, the said two 
forms of totalitarianism hardly differ 
at all.’’ Everything anathema is to- 
talitarian but not the Church, for to- 
talitarianism alone affects the person- 
alization of human nature. Hence the 
only answer given us is Christian 
theism taught by the Catholic Church 
as the one and ‘‘only guarantee of the 
dignity of persons, of their manysided 
independence of the proper balance 
between individual rights and public 
duties.’’ All else is anathema and 
must be consigned to the Index Ex- 
purgatorius. 

Nowhere in this symposium is there 
awareness of the actual and underly- 
ing causes and factors responsible for 
fascist nationalism and racism. If 
Krzesinski goes so far as to find the 
causes in the cultural weakness of the 
German character, the others do not 
go even that far. Krzesinski can be- 
lieve this because Marxism found its 
birthplace in Germany; and Strauss, 
Feuerbach, Vogt and Moleschott were 
materialists. Their ethnocentric na- 
tionalism (Krzesinski and Sturzo) 
makes them myopic and their hatred 
of communism blinds them. 

They aim at the restoration of Aris- 
totle and medievalism with its guilds 
and corporations, even though they 
admit the rights of workers to organ- 
ize. What they oppose is ‘‘individ- 
ualistic liberalism,’’ the ‘‘inorganic 
system of class struggle’’ and, of 
course, totalitarianism in all of its 
forms, which includes, according to 
Sturze, Russian labor unions. 

Summed up, the only contribution 
made to social science here is the elab- 
oration of Catholic principles within 
the areas of Catholic society. 


Evuaene C. HoumMes 


Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy, Howard 
University 
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A Realistic Peace* 


William B. Ziff, author of a best 
seller, The Coming Battle of Ger- 
may, 1942, now offers a realistic, keen, 
eynical and provocative approach to 
the problem of peacemaking. Mr. 
Ziff assails the conventional diplomats 
and statesmen and their talk and 
plans for world peace. The Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals he dismisses as 
doomed to futility in advance because 
they ignore or run counter to the fun- 
damental economic and social strug- 
gle among countries, creeds and races. 
Thus he despairs of conventional diplo- 
macy, balance of power coalitions, 
pious declarations of faith—like the 
Atlantic Charter and definitive 
treaties. 

Instead of a Four-Power hegemony, 
William Ziff would divide the world 
into five major unions: a union of the 
West, including all the Western 
Hemisphere, Great Britain and Aus- 
tralasia; a Soviet Union, including 
not only the U.S.S.R.’s present terri- 
tory, but also parts of the marginal 
lands of Eastern Europe and the 
Near East and the former Nether- 
lands East Indies; a union of the East 
centered around a vitalized China; 
and a union of Africa, which would 
be placed under a temporary inter- 
national mandate. Mr. Ziff argues 
that these unions, being almost entire- 
ly self-sufficient economically, would 
have no incentive to make war. 

In dealing with defeated enemies, 
Ziff would perform a radical surgical 
operation by which Germany and Ja- 
pan would become incapable of fur- 
ther criminal assault against their 
neighbors. The pattern by which this 
might be achieved has already been 
outlined in the Nazi German projects 
for the reorganization of Europe. It 
would only be necessary to revise the 
nomenclature in these plans, substi- 
tuting for the words, Poland, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium and 
Russia, the word, Germany. The per- 


“William B. Ziff, The Gentlemen Talk of 
Peace. New York: Macmillan, Distributed 
by Ziff-Davis, 1944. Pp. 520. 


manent solution of the German prob. 
lem is to make Germany a mandated 
area to the rest of Europe. The eco- 
nomic disarmament of Germany could 
be realized only by alienating the Ger- 
man people forever from primary 
sources of industrial potential, such 
as coal and iron. 


In looking at the world of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Ziff sees a vitalized China 
rallying the East against the West, 
Russia and the Anglo-American part- 
ners sitting in the Reich ‘‘like two 
strange cats guarding a bowl of 
milk,’’ Brazil appearing as a new 
power in this hemisphere, and the 
United States forced into an imperi- 
alist race for defense. 

Two proposals expounded by Mr. 
Ziff are of particular interest to col- 
ored Americans : these are his schemes 
for the Pacific area and for an Afri- 
can Commonwealth. He advocates 
outright seizure by the United States 
of the Pacific islands formerly under 
Japanese sovereignty. He does not 
clutter his pages with such nice 
sounding phrases as ‘‘international 
trusteeship.’’ The French and Dutch 
possessions could be purchased or ex- 
changed for Lend-Lease. Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo would become a part 
of the Soviet Union. (He does not 
attempt to explain how the Nether- 
lands Government would be brought 
to accept such an arrangement.) The 
future of both France and Holland 
would be that of Europe and they 
would cease to exist as imperial states. 

The Pacific bases are useless to 
Europe, Ziff argues. The States under 
whose sovereignty they now exist 
could make no pretense at retaining 
them against a major aggression from 
any of the Powers bordering the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The only way these is- 
lands can be held is for one Power to 
hold them all, industrializing them 
with special reference to the war in- 
dustries, settling them heavily with 
its millions of prospective immi- 
grants, and dotting the entire area 
with military bases and airfields so as 
to build a complete barricade-in- 
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depth. Such a defense would be al- 
most impregnable and would be next 
to impossible for an enemy to breach. 
‘“‘These islands, many of which figure 
as mere dots on the map,”’ he writes, 
‘(dominate the communications of the 
Pacific Ocean. If they were properly 
organized for a combined air and sea 
defense, no attack on us from the East 
which did not proceed over the Arc- 
tie Circle would be remotely possible. 
As long as we retained these outposts, 
we would possess the capacity for re- 
taliatory action, forcing any enemy to 
immobilize large portions of his mili- 
tary establishment for the defense of 
his own coasts.’’ (pp. 483-84). 

Two observations may be made on 
minor points in the above argument. 
The islands of the Pacific will never 
accommodate millions of immigrants; 
their hot, humid, monotonous climate 
and their poor soil make them unat- 
tractive abodes. Secondly, the next 
attack on the United States obviously 
will proceed over the Arctic Circle. 

Mr. Ziff takes a similar imperialist 
attitude toward the island system of 
the Atlantic. He writes: ‘‘ Foreign 
ownership of any area in the Carib- 
bean would be as unthinkable as 
would be a renewal of Spanish pos- 
session of the Netherlands, or British 
control of the northern provinces of 
France. The Caribbean islands have 
little commercial and no military 
value to any European State unless 
they are to be used as the spring 
board for attack upon our cities. Pos- 
session of these islands by European 
Powers in the air age would act to 
nullify our control of the Panama 
Canal and could provide an aggres- 
sive State with the opportunity to 
organize an invasion of Latin Amer- 
ica while we were engaged in repel- 
ling attack from another direction.’’ 
(p. 484). 

Mr. Ziff proposes the establishment 
of a provisional African Common- 
wealth. He advocates placing the Ne- 
gro in a reasonable balance to the rest 
of mankind so that he may become a 
power factor some place where his 


race is in the majority, thus intro- 
ducing a new item of self-interest in 
the relationship of nations with their 
Negroes. Africa is the only place 
where this might occur. The leader- 
ship and the skills necessary for or- 
ganizing a thriving African society 
would have to be answered by migra- 
tion. The proposed black empire 
would provide an unlimited potential 
field for Negroes from all over the 
world, who either were seeking new 
horizons or who believed themselves 
to be oppressed and lacking in com- 
mercial, political and economic oppor- 
tunity. William Ziff has been mis- 
interpreted in the Negro Press—par- 
ticularly in the Amsterdam News of 
April 28, 1945—as joining with Bilbo 
in advocating a back-to-Africa move- 
ment. He does express admiration for 
Marcus Garvey (p. 388), but he does 
not campaign for an all-out deporta- 
tion of American Negroes to Africa. 
Since, on this issue, his words have 
been garbled, I quote two pertinent 
paragraphs: 

Black Americans could supply to this 
struggling mass of black peoples, moving 
blindly toward the light of political unity, 
the necessary technicians, editors, organ- 
izers, engineers and business men. Several 
million colored men and women schooled in 
American laboratory and factory produc- 
tion, and themselves products of the ma- 
chine age, would be the most valuable prod- 
uct which could be exported to the new 
Africa. They would give the new State the 
leadership and the know-how it would re- 
quire. 

A group of picked, educated and skilled 
American Negroes could be allowed to im- 
migrate there under guaranteed conditions. 
Later, after these pioneers had prepared the 
way, a great portion of the Negroes from 
the American hemisphere might find in the 
Dark Continent the unlimited opportunities 
discovered by the early English and Huge- 
nots in the United States. (pp. 475-76.) 


Mr. Ziff acknowledges that there 
would be the most serious difficulties 
in connection with the establishment 
of a major Negro commonwealth. 
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Questions would exist in almost every 
possible direction. The most startling 
weakness or omission of his book is the 
complete ignoring or circumventing 
of these obstacles. He merely states: 
‘Nevertheless they would have to be 
solved.’’ The greater portion of Af- 
rica necessary for the project is under 
British control. Other large sections 
are under the sovereignty of Portu- 
gal, Belgium and France. Ziff errone- 
ously maintains that ‘‘in any world 
settlement these European States will 
have had their future secured and 
will have lost their specific identities 
as small imperial nations struggling 
to maintain a precarious place in the 
world.’’ (p. 477). Contrary to the 
author’s contention, we see both Great 
Britain and France tenaciously cling- 
ing to and determined to regain every 
square inch of their twentieth century 
empires and adamant in their oppo- 
sition to any international trusteeship 
proposal which envisions eventual in- 
dependence for dependent people. 
Though Ziff may argue that the pres- 
ence of Europe in that portion of Af- 
rica below the Equator is unneces- 
sary, and in the sense of true global 
polities, undesirable, Europe will re- 
main there for many years to come. 
Merze Tate 
Associate Professor of 
History, Howard 
University 


Signal Red?* 


This volume is an account, repor- 
torial, and to a lesser degree analyti- 
eal, of the experiences of the Execu- 
tive Secretary for the Advancement 
of Colored People, who visited the 
European Theater of Operations 
where American military personnel is 
stationed. Of primary importance is 
the author’s portrayal of the relation- 
ships which exist between Negro and 
white servicemen as they carry their 
traditional patterns of behavior to- 


*Walter White, A Rising Wind, Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Ine., 1945, pp. 155. 


ward one another to foreign lands 
where the framework for interaction 
includes not only a new physical set- 
ting but also alien people with differ- 
ent traditions, customs and _ beliefs. 
The overall picture painted by these 
experiences is not a uniform one; 
rather, there are both encouraging 
and discouraging signs for the future, 
In the European Theater of Opera- 
tions there is evidence to indicate that 
the traditional prejudices on the part 
of white troops, particularly those 
who lived in the South prior to enter- 
ing the service, have been undermined 
by the influence of different mores 
and, understandingly enough, as a 
result of increased contacts with Ne- 
gro servicemen. There is, however, 
the stubborn persistence on the part 
of many whites in the retention of old 
attitudes, and the determined efforts 
on their part to influence other nation- 
alities in the treatment of the Negro 
soldier. Deserved praise is directed 
toward many high ranking officials of 
the Allied Supreme Command and to- 
ward many officers of lesser rank, as 
well as toward numerous enlisted men 
for their fair treatment of the Negro 
soldier. But all too frequently this 
picture must be contrasted with re- 
citals of prejudice and discriminatory 
activities on the part of white service- 
men who refuse to treat Negroes as 
equals, even in a situation surfeited 
with high symbolic values indicating 
a common cause, and despite the com- 
pelling ideology for which the war is 
fought. The significant feature of the 
report, however, is the attention di- 
rected to the establishment of fluid re- 
lationships between races and nations 
as a result of the war. It is this fluid- 
ity which the author envisions as pre- 
senting at once a threat and a promise 
to the future course of civilization. 
The increased mobility of the Ne- 
gro soldier has given him a new con- 
ception of himself and of the part he 
may be expected to play when he re- 
turns to his native land. The suffer- 
ing and humiliation endured in the 
present conflict, largely as a result of 
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the segregated pattern of the Ameri- 
can army, have made him determined 
to press for a greater measure of ex- 
pression in American life. Moreover, 
the Negro serviceman has come to 
identify his struggles with those of 
other oppressed people, mainly colo- 
nials, throughout the world. It is not 
too much to expect, the author con- 
tends, that in time colonials will make 
a similar identification. Reactionary 
elements in the United States, Eng- 
land and Europe may be expected to 
struggle for maintenance of the status 
quo ante bellum; but such efforts are 
certain to produce conflicts because of 
recent far-reaching transformations 
in attitudes on the part of dependent 
peoples. Already there is evidence to 
indicate that some of the European 
states will seek protection within the 
Russian sphere of influence. World 
peace and progress depend upon the 
handling of the present fluid situation 
in terms of good will and fairness 
rather than in terms of conventional 
self-interest on the part of the leading 
nations. 

There are other features of this re- 
port which might serve to recommend 
it to the reader. There is, for ex- 
ample, a portrait of the late Governor- 
General Felix Eboué, French Colonial 
Administrator, who played a signifi- 
cant réle in rallying opposition to 
Vichy and German rule. There is 
rich documentary evidence, largely in 
the form of letters and other commu- 
nications, to support the attitudes de- 
seribed throughout the book. If the 
volume has any single weakness, it is 
the failure to incorporate more mate- 
rial illustrative of the attitudes of 
Negro servicemen. This has had the 
effect of reducing the dynamic char- 
acter which this aspect of the report 
should carry. Summarily, however, 
the volume represents a contribution 
to the documents on the réle of social 
and political factors in warfare. 


G. FRANKLIN Epwarps 
Instructor in Sociology 
Howard University 


Prostrate State* 


When in 1873 James Shepherd 
Pike, a Northern journalist, reviewed 
his observations of the political and 
social upheavals in South Carolina as 
a result of five years of Reconstruc- 
tion rule, he gave to the volume which 
he published on the subject the title: 
The Prostrate State. Now, more than 
seventy years later, the University of 
South Carolina Press publishes as its 
initial volume a report on the demo- 
graphic, economic and social condi- 
tions in the State under the title, 
South Carolina: Economic and Social. 
Though dealing with different mate- 
rials, operating in a different social 
climate, and employing totally differ- 
ent techniques from those used by 
Pike, the publishers of the present 
volume may well have borrowed the 
apt title of Pike’s earlier work to de- 
seribe the data with which they work. 
For whatever may be written of the 
virtues of the volume here reviewed, 
it shows clearly the degree to which 
South Carolina lags behind the more 
advanced states of the Union. Indeed, 
with all candor, South Carolina: Eco- 
nomic and Social shows how the State 
compares unfavorably with many of 
the states of the Southern region on 
a number of factors. 

This initial publication of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press is a 
collaborative work of eight scholars, 
seven of whom are on the instruction- 
al staff of the University. Analysis is 
done around eight major aspects of 
life affecting the welfare of the State: 
Natural Resources, Population, Man- 
ufacturing Industries, Income and 
Savings, Agriculture, State Govern- 
mental Organization, Public Eduea- 
tion, and Public Welfare. Each of 
the subjects is treated in a separate 
chapter, with each of the collabora- 
tors being responsible for one of the 
subjects. This volume, however, is 


*South Carolina: Economic and Social. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1945, pp. 239. 
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more than an attempt at analysis of 
existing conditions; it goes further in 
presenting some of the necessary con- 
ditions which must exist if present 
problem situations are to be improved. 

For the most part, the several au- 
thors approach their subjects with 
dispassionate attitudes and utilize the 
best available data to point up the 
salient features of the areas they 
treat. To this extent, they are aided 
in the achievement of a large measure 
of suecess. Abundant evidence is 
present to substantiate the claim that 
in this volume is to be found the kind 
of critical appraisal that leads to in- 
sight and social change. For example, 
in referring to the need of South 
Carolina for a reorganization of her 
economy, mainly the need for greater 
industrial development, one of the 
authors is disposed to quote a student, 
who remarked of the South: ‘‘ ‘What 
we lack is knowledge, and more knowl- 
edge and yet more, and men with abil- 
ity to use that knowledge’ ”’ (p. 68). 
The same type of realism is shown in 
a passage dealing with the large vol- 
ume of out-migration of Negroes, a 
fact which has affected the agricul- 
tural picture. The author remarks 
anent this fact: ‘‘. . . Many farmers 
who have often stated they know how 
to employ Negro labor but do not 
know how to manage white labor must 
learn to employ white labor as well’’ 
(p. 110). In still another passage, 
quoted at length because of its rep- 
resentation of social intelligence and 
forthrightness, the author makes the 
following significant statement: ‘‘In 
this State the provisions that have 
been made for the feebleminded are 
for white only, yet we can never come 
near dealing with this problem ade- 
quately or worthily if we separate the 
Negroes from our program. This, 
again, is not a question of charity, 
but one of economic and social neces- 
sity whose neglect will bring only 
hurt to all of the people of the State. 
... In setting up programs for men- 


tal hygiene one should be color 
blind’’ (p. 231). 

It cannot be argued, however, that 
this volume is evenly developed. On 
the contrary, it has an uneven char- 
acter, with the first chapters (Natural 
Resources, Population, Manufactur- 
ing Industries and Income and Sav- 
ings) being much better developed 
than the others. The essays on Public 
Education and State Governmental 
Organization are, in many instances, 
frank disappointments. In the latter 
essay there is little attempt to probe 
deeply into the effects of the poll tax 
upon government, nor is there an at- 
tempt to evaluate the part which 
more general education may play in 
developing political consciousness 
among the electorate, although it is 
the author’s assertion that, ‘‘. . . the 
peoples of the world have always had 
about the sort of government they 
want and deserve’’ (p. 141). Simi- 
larly, no mention is made of the tra- 
ditional rivalries between the coun- 
ties of the Low Country and those of 
the Piedmont and of the part which 
this conflict has played in shaping the 
character of state government. In es- 
sence, this essay is too formalistic in 
nature. The essay on Public Educa- 
tion, though presenting the pertinent 
facts in the picture, devolves into a 
virtual apology for the backwardness 
of the State in this respect. Here is 
found self-consciousness about a ma- 
jor problem which forces the author 
to take refuge in the progress made 
after a tardy beginning. Though cit- 
ing the inequities in expenditures for 
the education of white and Negro chil- 
dren, the author hastily dismisses the 
profound implications of this fact and 
prefers to focus his attention upon 
county differentials in educational ex- 
penditures, a situation now being cor- 
rected through state aid. There is 
reference to the fact that ‘‘. . . the 
people of South Carolina support 
public education through taxation to 
a greater extent in proportion to their 
wealth than is the case of the major- 
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ity of the states’’ (p. 177). What is 
obviously not faced is the fact that it 
would be better for a state with lim- 
ited resources to use its funds for the 
development of a single good school 
system rather than attempt to con- 
tinue bi-racialism in education. Sum- 
marily, it is the clear denial of the 
problems of Negro children and of 
Negro teachers, who have been strug- 
gling for equal pay, which robs this 
essay of the incisive character of 
many of the others. 

In conclusion, this volume may be 
considered important reading for stu- 
dents of the social sciences for several 
reasons. First, it reviews historically 
and develops many of the pertinent 
problems faced by the State. Limited 
natural resources, dependence on a 
single money crop — cotton, reliance 
on an important industry, textiles, ac- 
cumulated savings with small outlet 
for investment, tenancy, migration, 
and limited occupational opportuni- 
ties for the youth of the State are 
among the problems discussed. There 
is the frank recognition of the prob- 
lems and a willingness to discuss 
them. This is always a healthy sign. 
Secondly, measures for the improve- 
ment of existing sore spots are ad- 
vanced. For the most part, these mea- 
sures are constructive in nature and 
testify to the importance of the réle 
of social research and social science in 
formulating programs of constructive 
action. Thirdly, at a time when we 
talk of large-scale social planning, the 
present volume serves as a reminder 
that before we may embark upon 
planning for larger units, it is neces- 
sary to have intimate pictures of lo- 
eal areas and of the variations which 
exist between units of the same re- 
gion. When the time arrives for fur- 
ther far-reaching programs for the 
Southern region, the present volume 
will furnish much information on the 
place of South Carolina in such pro- 
grams. 

G. FrRaNKLIN Epwarps 


A Negro Spiritual Mlustrated* 


Francis Bacon, in his famous essay, 
might well have said, had it been at 
all to the point, that some books are to 
be treasured; for could he not have 
thought so when viewing some master- 
piece of typography such as the print- 
ers of his day knew well how to ac- 
complish? Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord? is a splen- 
did example of books to be treasured. 
To this opinion I am sure there will 
be general assent. 

The reviewer has seen many ‘‘illus- 
trations’’ and ‘‘interpretations’’ both 
drawn and painted of the Negro Spir- 
ituals, but never a set of illustrations 
more conscientiously executed than 
the 39 full-page, black and white 
drawings by Allan Rohan Crite. Per- 
haps they are a little over-serious, if 
it means anything to say so, in the 
sense that certain plates seem less dra- 
matic than labored. To forget in 
judging, however, that the artist has 
tried to translate the very rhythm, 
color and dramatic import of the 
great song would be entirely unfair to 
him and prejudicial to true enjoy- 
ment of his work. 

Allan Rohan Crite is well known to 
the American art-loving public. His 
drawings and paintings have been ex- 
hibited widely and have been acquired 
by outstanding collectors of art. He 
has been deeply, and, it would seem, 
permanently influenced by the Italian 
Primitives. 

The general purposes of Crite’s 
complex though poignant designs for 
this book are well explained in the 
excellent introduction written by 
Kenneth John Conant of the Harvard 
University School of Architecture. 
Dr. Conant says in part: 


. These pictures are not ‘‘illustra- 
tions’’ in the usual sense of visual elabora- 


*Allan Rohan Crite, Were You There 
When They Crucified My Lord: A Negro 
Spiritual in Illustrations. (With an Intro- 
duction by Kenneth John Conant.) Cam- 
ee Harvard University Press, 1944, 

.p. 
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tions of a text. They are rather a transla- 


tion from one medium of expression to an- 
other, from musical rhythm into visual 
rhythm. Where the sung spiritual creates 
cumulative dramatic tension by repeated 
variations of a musical phrase, the artist 
lays increasing stress on the central idea of 
a pictorial sequence. And just as no single 
phrase in music has real meaning apart 
from its context, so here the great story 
carries its full weight only in the interde- 
pendence of one picture upon the preceding 
and succeeding ones. 


It is pleasing to note that the art- 
ist’s innate sense of design has sus- 
tained him amply in the effort to 
maintain a quality of somber magnifi- 
cence combined with decorative force 
throughout the work. 

JAMES A. PORTER 
Department of Art 
Howard University 


Capitalism and Slavery* 


Eric Williams is a West Indian, 
born in Trinidad, and educated at 
Queen’s Royal College, Trinidad, and 
at Oxford University. He is now As- 
sistant Professor of Social Science at 
Howard University and holds secre- 
tarial and advisory positions with the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion. 

Such a background and experience 
make Dr. Williams especially compe- 
tent to write this book, which differs 
in character from most of the conven- 
tional studies on slavery. Although 
it cannot be easy to discuss this sub- 
ject without giving much space to the 
blood, sweat, and tears characteristic 
of this field, Dr. Williams mentions 
only occasionally the inhumanity of 
the slave system and the humani- 
tarian movements which helped to de- 
stroy it. In examining his problem, 
he applies the cool scholarly methods 
of social and political science. This 
objectivity has greatly contributed to 
making the study a more reliable 


*Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. Pp. viii, 285. $3.00. 


source of information than possibly 
would have been the case in a more 
emotional-humanitarian treatment of 
the subject. On the other hand, the 
sober economic-historical approach 
has not by any means made the pres- 
entation dull and monotonous. The 
study will be equally interesting to 
the social scientist and the lay reader. 

In the first three of the book’s thir- 
teen chapters, Dr. Williams deals 
with the origin and development of 
the British slave trade, and depicts 
its role in the triangular trade scheme 
in which England supplied the ex- 
ports and the ships, Africa the human 
merchandise, and the plantations the 
colonial raw materials. The following 
two chapters analyze the importance 
of the West Indian planter in English 
economie, political, and social life and 
his réle in financing the developing 
British industry, during the eigh- 
teenth century and the first years of 
the nineteenth century. This is fol- 
lowed by an interesting analysis of 
the American revolution, in which the 
author sets forth how and why Amer- 
ican independence marked the begin- 
ning of the uninterrupted decline of 
the British sugar-producing islands, 
and facilitated the efforts of those 
who wished slavery to be abolished. It 
is shown how, in the wake of the tre- 
mendous industrial expansion in Eng- 
land between 1783 and 1833, the ad- 
vent of the laissez faire ideal as well 
as the growth of anti-imperialism and 
world sugar production called forth 
violent attacks against the West In- 
dian sugar monopoly and, indirectly, 
its slave economy. Whereas, the au- 
thor explains, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury every important vested interest 
in England had been lined up on the 
side of monopoly and the colonial sys- 
tem, these powers joined in the attacks 
on West Indian slavery and monopoly 
when the economic situation changed 
after 1783. As long as British capi- 
talists depended on the West Indies, 
they ignored slavery or defended it. 
‘When British capitalism found the 
West Indian monopoly a _ nuisance, 
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they destroyed West Indian slavery 
as the first step in the destruction of 
West Indian monopoly.’’ The slow 
and staggering process of the abolition 
of the British slave trade and slavery 
is pictured in the final chapters of the 
book. In the last chapter the author 
states the general ideas and princi- 
ples that may be inferred from his 
study and that may be utilized in ex- 
amining what is going on around us 
today. 

The book is strictly an economic 
study of how Negro slavery and slave 
trade provided capital which financed 
the industrial revolution in England 
and how industrial capitalism, in 
turn, destroyed the slave system. It is 
a study in English and West Indian 
economic history. Accordingly, it is 
partly more and partly less than its 
rather comprehensive title indicates. 
Through his scholarly analysis of the 
economic conditions which caused 
first the introduction and later the 
abolition of Negro slavery, and the ex- 
tensive bibliography at the end of the 
book, Dr. Williams’s study should be 
of particular interest to those groups 
and individuals who are zealously 
groping for a solution to the harass- 
ing problem of removing from the Ne- 
gro the last social and economic ves- 
tiges of his former status as a slave. 

Kurt Braun 
The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D. C. 


“Uncle Sam’s Poorhouse’’* 


Mr. Hoover once described the 
three American Virgin Islands—St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and St. John — as 
‘‘Uncle Sam’s poorhouse.’’ Little else 
has gotten into print that would add 
to this account of the islands other 
than that they are also beautiful, trop- 
ical and produce popular brands of 
rum. To satisfy the need for a more 
discerning account of the islands and 
their people, Mr. Jarvis has written 


*J. Antonio Jarvis, The Virgin Islands 
and Their People. Philadelphia: Dorrance 
& Co., 1944. 


his most pretentious work to date. 

In his latest work the author has 
drawn upon a multitude of sketches 
and anecdotes from his previous writ- 
ings to give a picture of the customs, 
history and economics of his fellow 
natives. The result is a book that will 
undoubtedly be of considerable inter- 
est to continental Americans, but will 
receive a mixed reception from native 
Virgin Islanders. 

The picturesque history of the is- 
lands dates back to the attempts of 
the Dutch, English and. Danes at colo- 
nization in the seventeenth century. 
The Danes were finally successful in 
1671. The succeeding years form an 
exciting story replete with pirates, 
hidden gold, slaves and insurrection. 
After the revolt of the slaves and 
their liberation in 1848, the once prof- 
itable slave trade was supplanted as 
the chief economic support of the is- 
lands by their use as ports by the 
ships of all nations, whether or not 
engaged in legitimate commerce. In 
1917 the islands were purchased by 
the United States for defense pur- 
poses. 

The years of American rule have 
brought many material benefits to the 
islands—better schools, roads, sanita- 
tion, improved economic conditions. 
Since the chief means of making a 
living in the islands today is through 
defense or relief projects, the people 
have come to depend on the paternal- 
ism of the Federal government. De- 
spite this circumstance, and a politi- 
cal lunatic fringe of expatriates to the 
contrary, says the author, today ‘‘the 
whole picture is one of the Virgin Is- 
lands organized as a democracy, run 
almost entirely by natives, most of 
them young Negroes, representing all 
classes, religions, and educational 
levels.’’ 

Of the 22,000 inhabitants of the is- 
lands, the overwhelming majority are 
Negroes. The author puts the propor- 
tion at sixty-nine per cent although 
the figure is probably closer to ninety 
per cent. Puerto Rican immigrants 
and ‘‘Cha-Chas,’’ white descendants 
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of French refugees who settled in the 
islands in 1848, comprise the two 
other major groups in the population. 

The racial problem as it exists in 
continental United States is not part 
of the structure of Virgin Islands 
life. In its place there operates a 
caste-like system in which race is but 
one factor along with economic stand- 
ing and pedigree. Within this system 
the brown-skinned, if rich enough, 
may call themselves white, but black 
people find no cause for social pro- 
test since they are excluded from no 
public places and there is neither offi- 
cial segregation nor privilege based 
solely on race. Prejudiced whites 
learn to confine intolerance to their 
private thoughts. It is not strange, 
then, that Negro Virgin Islanders do 
not identify themselves with the prob- 
lems of Negroes living on the main- 
land. What challenge there is to the 
position of Negroes as a group in the 
islands come from the Puerto Ricans 
and the Cha-Chas. The Puerto Rican 
immigrant, with greater thrift and 
energy, is proving to be a serious 
business competitor to the local Negro 
businessmen. The Cha-Chas in re- 
cent years have been emerging from 
their self-imposed ghetto into the 
broader sphere of the communal life 
of the islands as a whole, and with 
their realization that their race may 
give them social and economic advan- 
tages may soon become aggressive 
competitors of the Negro Virgin Is- 
lander for his homeland. 

On the habits and customs of his 
fellow natives the author has given a 
somewhat overdrawn picture. For 
though the book describes many de- 
tails of the life of Virgin Islanders, 
disproportionate emphasis is placed 
on the bizarre and unusual, and at 
times the author’s irritation at some 
traits of his fellow natives approaches 
petulance. 

Mr. Jarvis finds Virgin Islanders 
an inconsistent lot, with somewhat 
more vices than virtues. On the good 
side they are kind-hearted, neighborly 
and so generous in lending money 


that no pawnshops exist in any town. 
On the bad side they have loose mor- 
als, are unimaginative, and, except 
for the highest tenth, display an ‘‘al- 
most total lack of understanding of 
the implications of culture.’’ Family 
life is largely built up on the struc- 
ture of common law marriage with a 
resulting high incidence of illegiti- 
macy. Superstitious beliefs are many 
and strange. Witchcraft is resorted 
to for everything from business rea- 
sons to insuring marital fidelity. 
There are potions, brews and assorted 
‘‘obeah’’ concoctions for every imag- 
inable situation. The emphasis put on 
the superstitious beliefs and practices 
of the natives creates the impression 
that necromancy is the major part of 
the daily lives of almost every man, 
woman, and child in the Virgin Is- 
lands. This book may well serve to 
encourage further study of the Virgin 
Islands. In this respect, Mr. Jarvis 
has succeeded in indicating some of 
the more interesting problems of the 
islands. But if, as the author says, 
most Americans have fantastic ideas 
about Virgin Islanders the picture he 
has drawn of their customs and habits 
is hardly a more prosaic substitute. 
FRANCISCO CORNEIRO 
Attorney, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior 


Brazilian Literature* 

Erieco Verissimo, one of Brazil’s 
most outstanding writers has written 
for the American people a brief his- 
tory of Brazilian literature in order 
‘*to give the American reader an idea 
of the march of literature in Brazil.’’ 
The author asserts that in these times, 
when we are trying to learn more 
about Latin America the ‘‘best key 
to the soul of a country is the works 
of its writers.’’ And so in this book, 
the contents of which were originally 
written to be read as a series of pub- 
lie lectures at the University of Cali- 


*Erico Verissimo, Brazilian Literature. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp 
184. $2.00. 
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fornia, we find hundreds of literary 
personages, a knowledge of whom 
should better our acquaintance with 
the Brazilian people. 

In the sixteenth century we find 
that there were not yet any Brazilian 
writers but there were foreign writers 
who devoted many pages of descrip- 
tion to the marvelous Brazilian land- 
scapes. They also described the routes 
of the conquerors, wrote biographies 
of the nobility, grammars and com- 
posed religious works. 

Throughout this period the forma- 
tion of the Brazilian people was tak- 
ing place. The blood of three races 
was fusing compositely. into one, 
though each was to contribute to the 
national literature and each recipro- 
cate the influence of the other. 

From these three racial strains: 
Portuguese, Negro and Indian, Sen- 
hor Verissimo derives general and na- 
tional traits of Brazilian literature. 
First, the sadness or what the Portu- 
euese call saudade was contributed by 
the Portuguese conquerors ‘‘with the 
simplicity of their brave and good 
souls.’? This sadness or sorrow is 
found in much of the Brazilian 
poetry. Second, ‘‘the Indians,’’ Ver- 
issimo claims, ‘‘ were sensual and lazy, 
imaginative and mischievous. In Bra- 
zil, Portuguese was, however, enriched 
with Indian words designating mainly 
things related with geography, fauna, 
flora, war and weapons... .’’ Third, 
the Negro brought to Brazilian litera- 
ture its ‘‘mournful music and the 
sense of rhythm of their suffering 
souls, their cosmic terror and all the 
ghosts of the jungle.’’ The language 
of Brazil was enriched also with ‘‘ Af- 
rican words concerning kitchen uten- 
sils, dishes, and things belonging to 
the realm of black magic, supersti- 
tion, and the mysterious religions of 
Africa.”’ 

Senhor Verissimo warns us that 
‘‘we must not forget the following 
factors: race, environment and his- 
torical time,’’ if we are to study the 
literature of a country. 

From the seventeenth century to 


the present time the Negro has great- 
ly influenced the literature of Brazil. 
He has contributed to it works of 
poetry, novels, essays on all subjects, 
histories, scientific works, biographi- 
cal studies and sociological treatises. 
In the case of colonial Brazil, the Ne- 
gro ‘‘imposed upon the white men 
and the mestizos their songs, music, 
dances, foods, and even their super- 
stitions.’’ 

Information about the Brazilian 
writers of whom Senhor Verissimo 
speaks as Negroes and mulattoes is 
found primarily in the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘Yes, But Snakes and Slaves 
Too.’’ According to Senhor Veris- 
simo, Tobias Barreto, a mulatto, was 
the first Brazilian man of letters to 
pay courageous and intelligent atten- 
tion to the new ideas of naturalism. 
Senhor Verissimo describes Tobias 
Barreto de Menzes (1839-1889) as a 
‘*scholar and fervent admirer of the 
German Philosophers . . . the first 
Brazilian thinker who could read 
German.’’ He raised his voice against 
the taboos and beliefs which still pre- 
vailed in his country. He claimed 
that society was not static, but dy- 
namic. He cried out that theological 
myths had to be replaced by scientific 
truths. He was also the first literary 
critic to praise the first naturalistic 
novel to appear in Brazil—O Mulato 
by Aluizio de Azevedo. 

Senhor Verissimo devoted perhaps 
more space to Joaquim Maria Macha- 
do de Assis (1839-1908) than to any 
other Brazilian writer of Negro an- 
cestry. Machado de Assis, in spite 
of his brilliant literary career was 
handicapped socially because of his 
Negro blood ‘‘even in a country like 
Brazil where there is practically no 
race discrimination.’’ 

The most important symbolist poet 
in Brazilian literature was Joao Cruz 
e Souza (1862-1898), a Negro who 
‘‘had a suffering soul.’?’ He was 
ealled by critics the ‘‘black swan of 
symbolism.’’ Senhor Verissimo be- 
lieves that the use of such words as 
‘*obscure,’’ ‘‘sinister,’’ ‘‘dark,’’ ‘‘hu- 
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mility’’ and ‘‘profundity,’’ by Cruz 
e Souza are ‘‘perhaps—an illusion to 
the color of his skin.’’ Frequently, 
Cruz e Souza is incomprehensible in 
his poetry. However, Senhor Veris- 
simo writes that ‘‘he had an exquisite 
sensibility, and not seldom the ghost 


of Baudelaire passes through his 
verses.”’ 
José do Patrocinio (1859-1905) 


“*fiery Negro speaker and leader of 
the abolitionist movement”’ is also 
mentioned by the author. 

Many Brazilian writers have writ- 
ten about the Negro, especially those 
who have been considered social re- 
formers. Antonio de Castro Alves 
(1847-1871) one of these was the first 
socially conscious poet of Brazil. ‘‘He 
gave poetical expression to the suffer- 
ing and misery of captive Negroes.’’ 
His realistic poems which described 
the evils of slavery deeply moved 
thousands of readers throughout Bra- 
zil. In the novel Jsaura, the Slave 
Bernardo Guimaraes pleads for the 
cause of abolition. In 0 Mulato, by 
Aluizio de Azevedo, a Negro youth 
unsuccessfully attempts to make his 
way in a society full of racial prej- 
udices. 

Other outstanding writers on the 
Negro in Brazil whom Senhor Veris- 
simo mentions are Nino Rodriques, 
Arthur Ramos, Oliveira Vianna, Gil- 
berto Freyre and Jorge Amado. 


The value of this volume would 
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have been enhanced had Senhor Ver- 
issimo written a more extended, his- 
torical and critical account of Bra- 
zilian literature, rather than what he 
ealls a ‘‘sketchy outline.’’ The book 
has no index nor do the titles of books 
cited contain sufficient bibliographical 
data. Information concerning the 
date of publication, the place of pub- 
lication, the names of the publishers 
and the full names of the authors is 
lacking. Perhaps these omissions 
should be excused since Senhor Veris- 
simo apologizes for them in his pref- 
ace by stating, for example, that when 
he was writing about the last twenty 
years of Brazilian literary life he had 
no reference book of any kind to pro- 
vide him information. It was neces- 
sary for him to rely on his memory. 
While this reviewer has stressed the 
Negro writers contribution to Brazil- 
ian literature, the contents of the 
book survey the entire field of Brazil- 
ian literature in a readable fashion. 
Senhor Verissimo has written many 
books, as well as made several trans- 
lations over a period of fourteen 
years. He is known in this country 
for his novel Crossroads (Camaenhos 
Cruzados, 1935). He has lectured on 
Brazilian literature in this country. 
At present he is literary adviser for 
Livraria do Globo, in Porto Alegre, 
one of the largest publishing houses 
in Brazil. 
Dorotruy B. Porter 
Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 


Section A: Elementary Propaganda 


HELEN BoaRDMAN 


THE COLLEGES oF NEw York re- 
cently had an interesting experience. 
He wrote a high school text-book on 
European history and shortly after it 
was published he received a letter 
from the Board of Education of a 
Southern state. The Board liked his 
book very much. They had, in fact, 
voted to accept it as the officially au- 
thorized European history text-book 
for the state; upon one condition. The 
condition was, that a special edition 
should be issued for their use, from 
which all references to Darwin and 
the theory of evolution should be de- 
leted. 

Consider for a moment what this of- 
fer meant to the author. It meant 
that a book would be purchased for 
every high-school student of Euro- 
pean history in that state, the royal- 
ties amounting to a substantial and 
steady income. The author was a per- 
son of unusual professional integrity, 
however. He replied that he would 
be glad to have his book used in the 
schools of their state, but that he 
would not authorize its change by so 
much as a comma to satisfy their ob- 
solete prejudices. 

They did not use his book; and a 
natural curiosity led him to inquire 
what had been chosen in its place. He 
learned that another historian, also a 
professor in a New York college, had 
evidently accepted the same offer, for 
a new edition of his book was in use 
in the state referred to, in which no 
mention was made of Darwin or his 
discoveries. This author, moreover, is 
an outstanding liberal leader, well 
known for his advanced and progres- 
sive views on problems of today. 

This story is an excellent illustra- 
tion of how the contents of history 
text-books have been controlled. It 


— OF HISTORY IN ONE OF 


has been an easy matter which innu- 
merable organizations such as the 
Confederate Veterans, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Ameri- 
can Legion have undertaken from 
time to time with striking success.’ 
Their method has usually been 
through legislation, by political pres- 
sure; and text-book publishers have 
stood on tip-toe with eagerness to ac- 
cede to their demands. Thus nearly 
all of the Southern states now have 
prescribed text-books, for elementary 
and high-schools, which are favorable 
to the view of their white citizens. 
The enterprising publishing com- 
panies have even produced separate 
editions of some books for South and 
North, ably assisted by the authors. 

In more recent years active attacks 
upon text-books have been made by 
the American Bar Association, the 
National Security League? and other 
bodies, mainly upon the ground that 
the books were unpatriotic or radical. 
Such pressure resulted (during the 
1920s) in legislation in nearly all of 
the states, the most extreme being the 
famous Lusk Laws of New York, 
which made it still easier for private 
agencies to preserve traditional false- 
hoods. 

So private organizations have been 
allowed to control the contents of our 
histories and the sad result is before 
us. Under guise of opposing radical 
propaganda they have kept intact the 
outworn traditions and blatant falla- 
cies of history. Nowhere is this more 
flagrantly manifest than in regard to 
the part played by the Negro in our 


1An excellent study of this is Public Opin- 
ion and the Teaching of History in the 
United States, by Dr. Bessie L. Pieree, New 
York. Knopf, 1926. 

2Tbid., p. 185. 
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national life. By systematic misrep- 
resentation, innuendo and, above all, 
the complete omission of significant 
material the text-books portray the 
Negro as a benighted savage with no 
eulture of his own, fit only for slav- 
ery, who adjusted easily and happily 
to his condition and for whom no bet- 
ter system could be devised. 

People tend to accept these myths 
because they have been taught to us 
for some three hundred years. Yet 
the facts are easily available. The Af- 
rican had behind him an ancient cul- 
tural heritage. His rebellion against 
slavery began in Africa, continued in 
a series of revolts on slave ships which 
made this trade the most hazardous 
of enterprizes. In the American Colo- 
nies his incessant struggle by insur- 
rection, arson, suicide, escape, sabo- 
tage and anti-slavery agitation cre- 
ated a military society in the South 
with a dual juridical system and all 
of the economic and social results in- 
evitable to such a scheme of things. 
Furthermore, his intellectual capacity 
was such that, even under the stupen- 
dous handicaps placed upon: him he 
advanced rapidly. As early as 1690 
the teaching of slaves to read and 
write was prohibited in South Caro- 
lina; yet a few years later we find 
Negro intellectuals emerging: poets 
and authors, a physician, an astron- 
omer, ministers and missionaries, and 
numbers of slaves who not only pur- 
chased themselves and their families 
but achieved a fair measure of finan- 
cial success. That slavery fostered the 
development of a sly, servile, submis- 
sive type was to be expected. That, 
in spite of the nearly overwhelming 
compulsion of the system, out of it 
arose men and women of honor and 
integrity, brilliant of wit and cour- 
age and daring—this is the real mir- 
acle of our history ; these are national 
ancestors in whom we should glory. 

And these are the people our chil- 
dren are taught to despise. By the 
suppression of the entire body of evi- 
dence concerning them these ancestors 
are dishonored in the eyes of their 


own racial descendants, as well as 
those of the whites, and race hatred 
is promoted in our schools as genu- 
inely as it is in Nazi Germany. 

It have only space to point out very 
briefly how this is done. In a widely 
used book by David Saville Muzzey, 
An American History, the author 
says: ‘‘As the different types of colo- 
nial industry developed — shipping, 
fishing, farming in the North, and the 
cultivation of the large tobacco, cot- 
ton and rice plantations in the South, 
—it became evident that the home of 
the Negro was to be that part of our 
land whose climate fitted his physique 
and whose labor fitted his intellect.’” 
You will notice that, although care- 
fully phrased, this sentence in fact re- 
states two points in the pro-slavery 
argument: first, that Negro slaves 
were necessary because they could 
work in a climate where white work- 
ers could not survive ; and, second, the 
racial inferiority doctrine. Both are 
left unanswered and are therefore ac- 
cepted, by the pupil, on the authority 
of the text-book and historian. 

It would be very simple to point out 
the fallacy of the first, since South- 
erners themselves, in opposing the 
suppression of the slave trade, de- 
clared that Negroes died out so rap- 
idly on the rice plantations that a con- 
stant renewal of the supply was neces- 
sary. However, such Negroes as Ben- 
jamin Banneker, James Derham, 
Phillis Wheatley, Gustavus Vassa, 
Venture Smith, Peter Williams, Rich- 
ard Allen and a host of others were a 
living denial of the inferiority doc- 
trine. 

Protests have been made in recent 
years against the preservation of such 
errors and several authors have at- 
tempted to rectify the matter. We 
have such comparatively inoffensive 
books as the Unit History of Hamm, 


Bourne and Benton. But they have | 


dealt with the problem mainly by 
omitting the Negro so far as possible, 
but introducing several paragraphs 


31929 edition, p. 248. 
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near the end of the book on the Ne- 
gro in contemporary American life. 
Otherwise they follow the traditional 
treatment of the subject. The change 
which we must insist upon, which you 
as teachers are strategically placed to 
bring about, is a complete reconsider- 
ation of our history from this point 
of view. We must demand that the 
Negro be treated as an integral part 
of the Nation and that full recogni- 
tion be given to the influence of this 
portion of our population on our his- 
tory. 

Let us consider how this should be 
done. From the earliest days our life 
on this continent was marked by two 
parallel and overlapping struggles. 
The first was the struggle for democ- 
racy: that struggle which resulted in 
the establishment of a nation; a strug- 
gle which now engages the attention 
of the whole world. The second, grow- 
ing steadily in importance until for a 
long period it dominated and over- 
shadowed our whole national exist- 
ence, was the struggle over slavery. 
No one can hope to understand our 
political and economic problems today 
without a knowledge of these elements 
in our history; and no knowledge of 
them is complete which overlooks the 
part played by the Negro. 

This began in the West Indies and 
the connection between these islands 
and the continent is seldom adequate- 
ly recognized. There chattel slavery 
first developed and from there the 
system was transplanted in its full 
growth by the Barbadian settlers of 
South Carolina. How slavery as a 
get-rich-quick scheme encumbered by 
the incessant activity of the Negro 
rebels created a military aristocracy 
in the deep South with luxury for a 
few based on poverty and cultural 
sterility for the many; how the con- 
trast in the comparatively free North 
showed the economic failure of slav- 
ery even before the Revolution; how 
the slavery debate arose and by 1775 
had embodied every argument used 
later, and the contribution of Negro 
anti-slavery writers to this debate; 


the whole story of the rift between 
North and South at this early date; 
these are a few of the subjects to be 
dealt with in the first part of our his- 
tory. The effect of the Haytian Revo- 
lution for example, was tremendous. 
It resulted, among other things, in the 
first National Act against the slave- 
trade, that law passed in 1794 and 
reinforced in 1800 prohibiting the ex- 
port slave trade. The sale of the 
Louisiana Territory by Napoleon was 
largely due to the Haytian revolt.‘ 
Above all, however, the acts of the 
several states prohibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves were a direct result 
and probably only the Constitutional 
prohibition prevented the immediate 
passage of a Federal law against the 
slave trade. 

From 1789 on, our history is rich 
in facts concerning the Negro. How 
the Negro voters in New York sup- 
ported the Federalist; how their op- 
ponents sang a derisive campaign 
song beginning ‘‘Federalists with the 
blacks unite’ and tried to disfran- 
chize Negroes; the surprising effect of 
th esuppression of the African slave 
trade in creating a new industry 
(slave-breeding) in Virginia; and al- 
ways, over and under the fabric ap- 
pears the repeated design of the slave 
revolt — twenty-six recorded between 
1800 and 1820; fifteen in the next ten 
years.® Long before the participation 
of whites a militant abolition move- 
ment was in effective action. The 
Underground Railroad had been oper- 
ated for decades and Negroes were 
organizing throughout the free states. 
In 1831 the struggle, always seething 
under the surface, rose into promi- 
nence, and from that time on every 
phase of life, social, political, indus- 
trial, commercial and cultural was 
dominated by the slavery struggle; 


4wW. E. B. DuBois, Suppression of the 
Slave Trade, 70 f. 

5D. R. Fox, ‘‘The Negro Vote in Old New 
York.’’ Political Science Quarterly. XXXII, 
June, 1917. 

6Herbert Aptheker, ‘‘ American Slave Re- 
volts.’’ Science and Society, Summer, 1937. 
p. 538. 
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and in the struggle Negroes took an 
important part. 

Yet a contemporary writer and his- 
torian can complacently remark, 
‘‘The Negroes are the only people in 
the history of the world, so far as I 
know, that ever became free without 
any effort of their own!’’? This state- 
ment could be made honestly by any 
product of our schools whose knowl- 
edge of history came from our high- 
school text-books. 

Fortunately, however, the task of 
rewriting our history with a correct 
evaluation of the contribution of the 
Negro is of increasing concern to his- 
torians of all races and sections. Part 
of our difficulty has been due to the 
fact that our history has been told by 
white historians. How different a 
picture we have of reconstruction by 
Negro authors today from the tearful 
accounts of yesterday—and how infi- 
nitely enlightening. The younger his- 
torians have ‘‘discovered’’ the slave 
insurrectionist and the Negro aboli- 
tion leader. Most cheering of all, the 
white South is beginning to reevalu- 
ate its own past, exploding its own 
myths and baring its own blunders. 
In Virginia Tatum’s Disloyalty in the 
Confederacy, for example, we are 


™W. W. Woodward, Meet General Grant. 
p. 372. 


given illuminating data on this sub- 
ject. And it has been left to a South. 
erner, Broadus Mitchell, to say the 
last devastating word on the legen- 
dary Old South. He says, ‘‘The Old 
South expired like a fine gentleman, 
who, after protracted years as a bur- 
den to his family has passed on, leav- 
ing sons and daughters penniless. 
What do we owe to the memory of 
this gallant? He once had a grand 
manner, but even while he lived his 
linen was habitually soiled. Why em- 
balm his remains and keep his few 
belongings like relics at the shrine of 
a saint? We paid him too much honor 
while he lived, and furthermore sad 
reminders of his work are all about us 
in the south this long time afterward 
—poverty, race hatred, sterile fields, 
the childish and violent crowd gulled 
by the demagogue.’’® 

So, with the rise of a new school of 
straight-thinking historians we may 
look for a new type of text-books for 
the schools of tomorrow; books which 
will make for democracy by treating 
the Negro as an integral part of so- 
ciety throughout our history; by ree- 
ognizing his struggle as a contribut- 
ing part of the whole struggle for de- 
mocracy. 


8Broadus Mitchell, The Industrial Revo- 
lution in the South. p. 282f. 


Section B: Rural Education 


ALETHEA H. 


Been SECTION ON RuraL EpucaTIon 
PRESENTS: (A) a continuation of 
the report on the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education (see Win- 
ter Number 1945), and (B) Part I of 
a discussion of Rural Education in 
American Universities by Dr. Mabel 
Carney. 


THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON 
Rurau EDUCATION 


The First White House Conference 
on Rural Education has resulted in 
the publication of two significant doc- 


WASHINGTON 


uments, viz., A Charter and a’ one- 
volume publication of Proceedings. 
Because we believe the former docu- 
ment to be a ‘‘straight-forward and 
effective statement of the rights of 
rural children,’’—a statement with 
which every American ought to be fa- 
miliar, we are reprinting it (with per- 
mission) in this column: 


A CHARTER OF EDUCATION FOR RURAL 
CHILDREN 


THE FIRST WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
RURAL EDUCATION PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING 
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AS THE EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF EVERY RURAL 
CHILD AND PLEDGES ITSELF TO WORK FOR 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENT: 


1. Every rural child has the right to a satis- 
factory, modern elementary education.—This 
education should be such as to guarantee the 
child an opportunity to develop and main- 
tain a healthy body and a balanced person- 
ality, to acquire the skills needed as tools of 
learning, to get a good start in understand- 
ing and appreciating the natural and social 
world, to participate happily and helpfully 
in home and community life, to work and 
play with others, and to enjoy and use mu- 
sic, art, literature, and handicrafts. 


2. Every rural child has the right to a satis- 
factory modern secondary education.—This 
education should assure the youth continued 
progress in his general, physical, social, 
civic, and cultural development begun in the 
elementary school, and provide initial train- 
ing for farming or other occupations and 
an open door to college and the professions. 


3. Every rural child has the right to an 
educational program that bridges the gap 
between home and school, and between school 
and adult life-—This program requires, on 
the one hand, cooperation with parents for 
the home education of children too young 
for school and for the joint educational 
guidance by home and school of all other 
children; and, on the other hand, the co- 
operative development of cultural and voca- 
tional adult education suited to the needs 
and desires of the people of the community. 

4. Every rural child has the right through 
his school to health services, educational and 
vocational guidance, library facilities, ree- 
reational activities, and, where needed, 
school lunches and pupil transportation fa- 
cilities at public expense.—Such special serv- 
ices, because they require the employment of 
specially qualified personnel, can be supplied 
most easily through enlarged units of school 
administration and the cooperation of sev- 
eral small schools. 


5. Every rural child has the right to 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators who 
know rural life and who are educated to deal 
effectively with the problems peculiar to 
rural schools.—Persons so educated should 
hold State certificates that set forth their 
special qualifications, should be paid ade- 


quate salaries, and should be protected by 
law and fair practices in security of their 
positions as a reward for good and faithful 
services. The accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives is the responsibility of local leader- 
ship, State departments of education, the 
teacher-education institutions, and national 
leaders in rural education. 

6. Every rural child has the right to edu- 
cational service and guidance during the en- 
tire year and full-time attendance in a school 
that is open for not less than 9 months in 
each year for at least 12 years.—The educa- 
tional development of children during vaca- 
tion time is also a responsibility of the com- 
munity school. In many communities the 
period of schooling has already become 14 
years and should become such in all com- 
munities as rapidly as possible. 

7. Every rural child has the right to at- 
tend school in a satisfactory, modern build- 
ing.—The building should be attractive, 
elean, sanitary, safe, conducive to good 
health, equipped with materials and appara- 
tus essential to the best teaching, planned as 
a community center, and surrounded by am- 
ple space for playgrounds, gardens, land- 
seaping, and beautification. 

8. Every rural child has the right through 
the school to participate in community life 
and culture—For effective service the school 
plant must be planned and recognized as a 
eonter of community activity; the closest 
possible interrelationships should be main- 
tained between the school and other com- 
munity agencies; and children and youth 
should be recognized as active participants 
in community affairs. 

9. Every rural child has the right to a 
local school system sufficently strong to pro- 
vide all the services required for a modern 
education.—Obtaining such a school system 
depends upon organizing amply large units 
of school administration. Such units do not 
necessarily result in large schools. Large 
schools can usually provide broad educa- 
tiona] opportunities more economically, but 
with special efforts small schools can well 
serve rural children and communities. 

10. Every rural child has the right to 
have the tax resources of his community, 
State, and Nation used to guarantee him an 
American standard of educational oppor- 
tunity.—This right must inelude equality of 
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opportunity for minority and low economy 
groups. Since many rural youth become ur- 
ban producers and consumers, it is neces- 
sary for the development of the democratic 
way of life that the wealth and productivity 
of the entire Nation should aid in the sup- 
port of the right of every child to a good 
education. 

These are the Rights of the Rural Child 
because they are the Rights of Every Child 
regardless of Race, or Color, or Situation, 
wherever he may live under the United States 

Flag. 


Rurau EpucaTIon IN AMERICAN 
Universities, 1944-1945! 


Mabel Carney 


(¢T) URAL’’ EDUCATION AS DISCUSSED 

R IN THIS ARTICLE means the gen- 
eral basic education of country people 
including children, youth and adults, 
for citizenship and daily living. It 
does not relate to technical Agricul- 
tural education which is merely one 
aspect, the vocational phase, of rural 
education as a whole. 

Rural education, thus defined, has 
been a subject of University study for 
but thirty years, and has never been 
federally supported. Agricultural edu- 
cation, on the other hand, was given 
collegiate and university status 
through the Morrill Act of 1862, over 
three-quarters of a century ago, and 
has always been liberally supported 
by federal aid. This accounts for ‘‘the 
tail- wagging-the-dog’’ relationship 
between the two divisions at the pres- 
ent time. 

This brief article will attempt to 
indicate what American Universities, 
both state and nationwide, are now 
doing to promote rural education of 
general basic type on the elementary, 
secondary and adult level. Rural edu- 
cation of this general type, it will be 
noted, has been very greatly victim- 
ized by present war conditions, while 
Agricultural education, through the 
demand for food production, has been 
very greatly stimulated. 


Reprinted from Rural Education and 
Race Relations by permission of the author. 


Historical Statement.—Cornell Uni- 
versity, Peabody College, and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in- 
fluenced by national publicity con- 
nected with the Report of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Commission on Coun- 
try Life and directed by three men of 
vision (Liberty Hyde Bailey, Bruce 
R. Payne and James E. Russell), all 
introduced Rural Education courses 
in 1914. To Cornell University, how- 
ever, belongs the chief credit for initi- 
ating this movement. A full Depart- 
ment of Rural Education was estab- 
lished here in the fall of 1914 but 
courses for rural teachers in nature 
study and elementary science, devel- 
oped by Mrs. Anna Comstock and 
others, preceded this action by almost 
twenty years. Owing probably to its 
setting in a College of Agriculture the 
Department of Rural Education at 
Cornell has always emphasized the 
secondary and vocational aspects of 
rural education. 

Specialized work in rural education 
was begun at Peabody College in the 
summer of 1914 when Professors W. 
K. Tate and E. B. Branson of North 
Carolina offered courses in rural 
school supervision and rural sociol- 
ogy. The same summer Dr. J. B. 
Coulter gave a course in rural eco- 
nomics and Dr. Fletcher B. Dressler 
began his noted work in rural sanita- 
tion. 

At Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Dr. Warren H. Wilson, 
Head of the Country Church Depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Board, in- 
troduced rural sociology in the sum- 
mer of 1914 and taught it continu- 
ously both winter and summer for ten 
years. The Department of Rural 
Education stressing the needs of one- 
teacher schools, but promoting vari- 
ous courses, activities and research in 
both rural elementary and secondary 
education including teacher-training, 
supervision, curriculum and adminis- 
tration, was organized in 1917-18 and 
has been consistently maintained un- 
der two to four specialized instructors 
for twenty-six years. 
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The University of Chicago, tower- 
ing for fifty-odd years over the great- 
est agricultural region of the world, 
has heretofore completely ignored the 
needs of education in rural areas as a 
specialized field of study. Rural edu- 
cation offerings have recently been in- 
troduced by Chicago, however, under 
the direction of its nationally-known 
Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration, who offered a 
first rural seminar for eleven students 
in the summer of 1943. 

Present Status and Summer Activi- 
ties —With state support, heavy en- 
dowment, and federal subsidy as a 
Land Grant College, Cornell Univer- 
sity is financially advantaged in the 
present war period. As a result, it 
has been possible to keep regular of- 
ferings in rural education more intact 
here than in other institutions. These 
include, both summer and winter, an 
impressive array of courses for the 
preparation of teachers, supervisors 
and extension workers in agriculture, 
home economics and nature study; 
also courses for principals, supervis- 
ors and rural education specialists in 
normal schools, teachers colleges and 
state departments of education. This 
entire program is carried on in close 
cooperation with various units of the 
University, particularly the divisions 
of Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology, but is taught and directed 
by six designated ‘‘Professors of 
Rural Education’’ including especial- 
ly Julian E. Butterworth, Emery N. 
Ferris, Clyde B. Moore and R. M. 
Stewart. A new offering of note is 
an ‘‘Interdepartmental Seminar on 
Problems of Rural Reconstruction in 
Various Countries’’ designed to de- 
velop workers for promoting better, 
all-around rural living in foreign 
lands after the war. Another impor- 
tant rural project for the past fifteen 
years has been the ‘‘Cornell Short 
Course for Missionaries’’ maintained 
annually. 

Peabody College, being largely con- 
cerned with education in the pre- 


dominantly rural South has logically 
emphasized rural education through- 
out its entire history. Prominent 
among its activities in this field have 
been the many notable summer con- 
ferences on various phases of rural 
life and education in the South, 
financed largely by the General Edu- 
cation Board. At the present time 
an important Council of Rural Agen- 
cies looking toward the improvement 
of community life in the South is be- 
ing promoted. 

In the current Peabody catalog for 
1944-45 a four-year undergraduate 
Curriculum in Community and Coun- 
try Life is still presented and various 
graduate courses in the teaching, su- 
pervision and administration of rural 
schools are included. A distinctive 
characteristic of Peabody instruction, 
however, is that practically all courses 
in adapting to Southern conditions 
become automatically semi-rural. 
Saturday classes for in-service rural 
teachers are also offered and field 
workshops are being developed. Sum- 
mer workshops of rural type, reports 
Dr. Norman Frost, have been held at 
Peabody every summer for five years, 
two outstanding ones on teacher-edu- 
cation and the small elementary 
school having been conducted by Dr. 
John E. Brewton this past summer. 

At the University of Chicago a 
‘‘Rural Education Project’’ designed 
to carry on teaching, research, and 
field-service activities, was established 
in the fall of 1943 under the guidance 
of Professor Reeves and a special fac- 
ulty Committee on Rural Education. 
Most practical of the sub-projects de- 
veloped by this group for present war 
conditions are the brief one-week Con- 
ferences on Education in Rural Com- 
munities held at the University for 
the first time, August 21 to 25, this 
past summer, and tentatively planned 
also for the Christmas recess, 1944, 
and March 1945. The first such con- 
ference last August attracted some 
fifty in-service rural workers and 
served to introduce a_ three-weeks 
Workshop in Rural School Supervi- 
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sion attended by 33 representatives of 
various states, chiefly Midwestern 
where rural problems are preeminent. 

Rural activities at Chicago an- 
nouneed for the regular academic 
year of 1944-45 are limited to a single 
half-course on Planning for Post-war 
Education in Rural Communities con- 
ducted by Dr. Reeves in the spring 
quarter, and to general field work and 
lecturing during the fall session. 

As well known to all readers of this 
circular, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has for more than a quar- 
ter century maintained a Department 
of Rural Education through which 
several thousand graduate students, 
both American and foreign and of 
every race and creed, have been pre- 
pared for leadership in the field of 
rural education. This has been a 
unique and distinctive record for a 
privately-supported institution of 
metropolitan setting, due primarily, 
and as previously indicated, to the 
leadership and vision of its Dean 
Emeritus James E. Russell. But 
owing to war conditions this service 
has been sharply curtailed of late. 
For the first time in thirty years the 
Summer Session Announcement of 
1944 appeared without the inclusion 
of a single course in Rural Education 
or Rural Sociology. This was an over- 
sight in printing, however, as Profes- 
sor Frank W. Cyr, recently returned 
from sabbatical leave, actually gave 
two courses during the summer, one 
for rural superintendents and the 
other a workshop for county rural 
school supervisors and helping teach- 
ers of New Jersey. 

During the present winter session 
professor Edmund deS. Brunner is 
giving his regular course in Rural 
Sociology to a group of fifty-three stu- 
dents and is also offering the long- 
established field course in Rural Edu- 
cation. These are the only rural 
courses announced in the catalog for 
1944-45, Dr. Cyr is again engaged in 
various field projects including con- 
ference-planning assistance to the Na- 
tional Edueation Association; edi- 


torial work on two series of books; 
and consultative service to State De- 
partments of Education on rural 
school finance, larger school units, 
transportation, and the improvement 
of rural high schools. Meanwhile, the 
general registration of Teachers Col- 
lege this fall has increased 28 per cent 
over that of last year, and prospects 
are encouraging for prompt re-expan- 
sion in this important aspect of Amer- 
ican education as soon as the war 
closes. 

In Negro Institutions. — The three 
leading Negro Universities of How- 
ard, Fisk and Atlanta all give some 
attention to rural education in a spe- 
cialized sense, while the well-known 
institutions of Hampton and Tuske- 
gee and several of the state Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Colleges do 
much more. At Howard University, 
in the metropolitan center of the na- 
tional capital, this rural interest finds 
expression only in a course in Rural 
Sociology and in a Rural Edueation 
Section of the quarterly Journal of 
Negro Education, edited by Dr. 
Alethea H. Washington of the How- 
ard faculty. 

Atlanta University has for several 
years been a distinctive center for the 
training of rural edueation leaders. 
Especially strong are the rural offer- 
ings of its summer sessions which in 
1944 included four special courses in 
rural education, one in rural sociol- 
ogy, a workshop in advanced super- 
vision of rural schools (largely for 
Jeanes supervisors) and a Seven- 
teenth Annual Rural Institute for 
teachers and communitv leaders. 
Prominently identified with most of 
these rural activities for vears has 
been Mrs. Helen Adele Whiting, for- 
mer State Supervisor of Jeanes Work 
for Georgia and now Supervisor of 
Practice Teaching for the Atlanta 
University System. 

Fisk University in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, offers both winter and sum- 
mer, a splendidly well-rounded group 
of courses known as the Southern 
Rural life Program. These courses 
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cover every level and phase of Negro 
rural life in the South from the one- 
teacher rural school and rural second- 
ary education to rural community 
sociology surveys, organization, 
health, recreation, youth problems, 
adult education, and religion. Appro- 
priate workshops, seminars and other 
techniques are employed in develop- 
ing this instruction, also student 
teaching in small rural schools and in 
the Allen-White rural high-school of 
Whiteville, Tennessee. Chiefly re- 
sponsible for the practical direction of 
this excellent set-up are Professors 
George N. Redd, Harold F. Smith, 
Ellen F. Greene, James H. White and 
Fisk’s noted sociologist, Charles S. 
Johnson through whose ability special 
funds from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund have been made available to 
Fisk for research and demonstration. 

Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes 
having originated for the primary 
purpose of mass education among Ne- 
groes, still hold a genuine interest in 
rural education, notwithstanding the 
competitive tendencies of urban influ- 
ence in American life, and their re- 
cent struggles for academic rating as 
Class A colleges. At Hampton, regu- 
lar yearly courses in agricultural eco- 


nomies, rural sociology, rural educa- 
tion and rural student teaching are 
still given. During recent summer 
sessions similar courses have been con- 
ducted with the addition of an out- 
standing conference-program on Ru- 
ral Edueation and Country Life 
among Negroes in the South, in the 
summer of 1943; and an Eastern 
Shore Workshop for local counties of 
this area in 1944. 

Tuskegee Institute, as the recog- 
nized center of Negro rural life in the 
deep South, offers a variety of serv- 
ices to rural education. Among oth- 
ers, these include specialized courses 
in rural school and community or- 
ganization, and also in agricultural 
economies, rural sociology, rural psy- 
chology, and rural leadership. Four 
off-campus rural training schools are 
conducted and programs in rural 
health, rural drama, adult and chil- 
dren’s cooperatives, and community 
service leagues, are maintained. An 
annual Tuskegee Negro Conference, 
composed largely of farmers, has been 
presented for years, while the Insti- 
tute is head of the federal Extension 
Service including 4-H Club Work, for 
seven states. 

(To be continued) 


Section C: What the San Francisco Conference Means to the Negro* 
Horace Mann Bonn 


HE Peace CONFERENCE HAS MORE 
MEANING FOR THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
because of the death, six days ago, of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He was a 
great man. He had already become a 
symbol of hope for the man lowest 
down, and so he appeared to Negroes. 
He stood in the minds of the Negro 
people as the righteous ruler de- 
scribed in the thirty-first chapter of 
the Proverbs of Solomon: 
Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cause 
of all such as are appointed to destruction. 


*An address delivered over Radio Station 
WMAZ, Macon, Ga., April 18, 1945. 


Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and 
plead the cause of the poor and needy. 
The Negro people are poor and 

needy, however much they may seem 

otherwise in these unaccustomed times 
of easy money and booming wages. 

Many, indeed, are appointed to the 

destruction of disease, of ignorance, 

and of crime, by a chance as fixed as 
the very stars in their courses. Most 
are dumb of voice where great affairs 
of State and policy are determined; 
and they sorely need men and women 
of righteous conviction who will open 
their mouths, judge righteously and 
plead the cause of the poor and needy. 
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The Peace Conference, we hope, 
will be a forum where such voices will 
be heard. I am to talk about what 
the peace conference means to the 
Negro. I want to tell you first what 
I think the peace conference means to 
the Negro; and then tell you what Ne- 
groes other than myself think the 
peace conference means to them. 

In order to form my own opinion, 
I undertook a review of other peace 
conferences of the past to see what 
they had meant to the Negro. 

I was interested to learn that a 
clause about Negroes in a peace treaty 
signed in 1713—two hundred and 
thirty-two years ago—affected the life 
of every man, woman and child, white 
or black, in the State of Georgia. The 
treaty was that of Utrecht; and by 
the terms of an agreement, called the 
Asiento, Great Britain was given a 
monopoly in the business of supplying 
Negro slaves from Africa to Spain’s 
colonies in the new world. Slave trad- 
ing was big business in those days. It 
was this great financial power, built 
up in England, that nullified Ogle- 
thorpe’s intention to keep the colony 
of Georgia, which he founded in 1732, 
free from Negro slavery. Had not the 
Asiento been signed in 1713, Ogle- 
thrope’s original intention might have 
been kept; Georgia would have had 
no Negro slaves; and, fortunately or 
not, there would have been no reason 
for your speaker to be telling you 
what the San Francisco Conference of 
1945 means to Negroes. 

Again, in Vienna in 1814-1815, the 
treaty ending the long Napoleonic 
wars included a clause about Negroes 
that has affected all of us. The Eng- 
lish humanitarian, William Wilber- 
force, managed to get inserted a 
clause committing all nations to the 
ending of the slave trade. The pow- 
erful forces thus placed behind eman- 
cipation continued to gain momentum 
until Great Britain emancipated 
slaves in its colonies in 1832; one rea- 
son why the Confederacy could not 
gain assistance in England was be- 
eause of the long history of a public 


opinion in Europe arrayed against 
slavery. 

Finally, after the last war, notice 
the effect of handling colonies 
through the mandate system. Ger- 
many was stripped of its colonies; 
they were given to the Allies, except- 
ing the United States. The fact that 
a few million African Negroes had 
been transferred from German to 
British or French control made little 
difference to Americans; but it pro- 
vided Hitler with an argument for 
more ‘‘living room.’’ 

In the coming San Francisco Con- 
ference, learned men and great dip- 
lomats will again consider great mani. 
festoes regarding basic human rights; 
they will dispose of the control of 
large areas of the world in which live 
millions of black people. If agree- 
ments are made, like that of the Asi- 
ento, Time and Right will take their 
long revenge down through the ages. 
If great manifestoes of human free- 
dom and liberty are set forth, as that 
of the Congress of Vienna outlawing 
the slave trade, these declarations too, 
and however slowly, will affect all of 
us in this and later generations. If 
colonies are disposed of on the prin- 
ciple of selfish imperialism, as in 1919 
at Versailles, everyone in the world 
will sooner or later pay the penalty 
for human selfishness. 

I have spoken so far of what the 
San Francisco Conference may mean 
to the Negro in terms of international 
action. It will interest you to hear 
what the Conference means to the Ne- 
gro—not in the abstract, but in the 
real, living flesh. I have busied my- 
self talking to Negroes whom I have 
recently met on trains, in the town of 
Fort Valley, and in our nearby coun- 
tryside. In a very real sense, they are 
the people Solomon was talking about 
in Proverbs; they are the dumb, who 
will have no voice at San Francisco; 
they are the poor and the needy. 

In this, they are not too much dif- 
ferent from the vast majority of hu- 
man beings in the world. They are 
people who never heard of the Treaty 
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of Utrecht, or of the Congress of Vi- 
enna, or—if the truth be told, in some 
cases—of the Conference that is to be 
held in San Francisco next week. 
And yet these people have a terrible 
importance; if their interests are not 
righteously judged, the World will 
pay for it someday. 

The first Negro I asked about the 
meaning of the San Francisco Con- 
ference was a motherly, middle aged 
woman I met on a train to Mississippi. 
She had a son in the Army; but when 
I asked her what the Peace Confer- 
ence meant to her, she said impatient- 
ly, ‘‘Peace Conference? I never 
heard tell of ’ary peace conference. 
I doan’ know why they started fight- 
in’ and I doan’ know why they keep 
on. All I want is for ’em to stop this 
awful fightin’ so my boy can come 
home and a body ean have some peace 
of mind.’’ 

Next I talked to six soldier boys on 
that same train. They were going 
home on three-day passes. Two were 
of the type all of us have seen; former 
zoot-suiters from a small city in Mis- 
sissippi who had grown up around the 
pool-rooms and juke-joints without 
even a decent education or even a de- 
cent job. To them the peace confer- 
ence meant the possibility of an early 
return to the old precarious existence 
of catch-as-catch-can jobs, with the 
old pool-rooms and juke-joints thrown 
in for extra measure. 

But another soldier was a quiet 
chap who told me that he had sent 
most of his pay home to his mother, 
who had saved it for him; and he had 
ambitions to set himself up in a small 
business after the war. I asked him 
what the peace conference meant to 
him; he answered, a chance to fix the 
world up so people could learn how to 
live together in unity, and a man like 
himself could get ahead in the world 
and start a family. And the boy next 
to him was going back to Mississippi 
after the war to start a shoe-repair 
business; the white man he had 
worked for before the war had en- 
couraged him and would help him. 


And another baby-faced youngster 
was going back to finish high school, 
and then maybe go to college; and the 
last was going back to the Delta to 
help his father run their small but 
rich farm, 

To these boys, the peace conference 
meant very little, except the end of 
the war. They were not as concerned 
over the fate of nations as they were 
over the fate of their own country and 
its way of life in which they hoped 
to fit. 

When I got back to Fort Valley, I 
took a little time out to ask some of 
my friends there what the peace con- 
ference meant to them. I found old 
Mrs. Mary McAfee tending to some 
biddies on the little farm she works 
about a mile out from the college on 
Seuffletown Road. She told me she 
hoped the nations at San Francisco 
would find a way so that all men 
would live in unity, but she didn’t 
have too much hope of that. ‘‘The 
Bible,’’ she said, ‘‘must be fulfilled. 
There will be wars, and rumors of 
war; and the time is not yet come, 
that the Bible says is coming.”’ 

Then I went farther out to where 
Mr. Howell, a retired merchant, and 
a very upright, intelligent man, had 
just come from the field for lunch. 
Mr. Howell feels strongly that there 
ought to be a Negro representative at 
the peace table; as he puts it, if they 
were going to set up a world democ- 
racy, ‘‘The Negro ought to have a 
seat on this democracy train.’’ But 
like Mrs. McAfee, he was skeptical. 
“*T don’t think much,’’ he said, ‘‘of 
this disarmament and force business. 
The wicked heart of man has to be 
touched. I think we ought to go into 
an educational program; all over the 
world—to educate people against the 
savagery of war.’’ 

Those were his exact words; and 
also these, as he looked at me with 
eyes full of despair for the wickedness 
of Man: ‘‘Oh, professor, if we had 
spent just one-tenth on education as 
we have spent on this war, we would 
have got somewhere.”’ 
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Then I talked to James Jordan; he 
is the messenger for our post-office in 
Fort Valley; he is the utterly trust- 
worthy man who meets all of the 
trains at all hours of the day and 
night to deliver and pick up the mail. 
To him the peace conference meant a 
chance for people to unite and live 
together in unity; swapping goods, 
he said, and opening the seas for mer- 
chandise so we have prosperity. 

I ended up my interview by going 
by to see Hal Hunt, proprietor and 
manager of the People’s Funeral 
Home, and our leading Negro busi- 
ness man in Fort Valley. The son of 
the great Negro educator who built 
our college, he has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to see the world and to under- 
stand great affairs of State. What 
did the Peace Conference mean to 
him? It meant to him a chance to 
build a world where the little man 
would get a break. I was curious to 
know why he said that. 

“*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘my Pa made a 
visit to Denmark once, and he brought 
back a slogan: ‘Happy is the land 
where no man has too much, and few 
men have too little.’ If they can fix 
up a world where the little man gets 
a break, then those of us who are mid- 
dle class or lower middle class can 
make it; but we can’t unless the little 
man has something for himself. And 
that’s the kind of world I hope they’ll 
have in mind in San Francisco; a 
world for the little man.’’ 

Well, that is what the peace con- 
ference means to these Negroes; there 
is not much more besides their simple 


words. The soldiers want to vote; 
they have been told they were fighting 
for democracy, and voting is one of 
the things they understand that peo- 
ple in democracies do. 


In a sense, what the Peace Confer- 
ence means to all of these people is a 
promise of better things to come; but 
what they want seems much simpler 
than the magnificent vistas to be sur- 
veyed at San Francisco. They want 
desperately to be permitted to live 
their simple lives, with their simple 
wants, in unity and peace at home, as 
well as abroad. And they have an 
inner foreboding—as people who be- 
long to racial minorities in the world 
now must feel—that no helpless mi- 
nority can be sure, peace treaties or 
no peace treaties, that even a simple 
life is any longer possible. 

To them, IT would wish to sav that 
the great man who set in motion the 
San Francisco peace Conference was 
but one of many friends of the white 
majority who are the friends of the 
dumb, the poor, the needy. There will 
be voices raised at San Francisco in 
behalf of the silent people of the 
world; and it will be the voice to be 
heard in Georgia, in Macon, in Fort 
Valley, among white people, and 
among black people—the voice of the 
man who told us, some years back, 
‘‘the only thing we have to fear, is 
fear.’’ 


Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cause 
of all such as are appointed to destruction. 

Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and 
plead the cause of the poor and needy. 
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Section D: The English Language Program in the Public Elementary 
Schools of Puerto Rico 


MargoriE H. PARKER 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PUERTO 

Rico, like the Island itself, are a 
fascinating combination of the ‘‘old”’ 
and the ‘‘new.’’ Among _ several 
unique examples of the ‘‘new’’ in 
educational trends, the English lan- 
‘guage program in the public elemen- 
tary schools is of particular interest 
at this time when a growing spirit of 
internationalism is making itself felt 
in sO many areas. 

When American forces occupied 
Puerto Rico in 1898, the Island had 
been under Spanish control for over 
400 vears. Although American oeccu- 
pation was accompanied by immedi- 
ate political and economie control, the 
Island remained bound to Spain by 
ties of tradition, culture and _ lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, American or- 
ganizers of public education in the 
Island attempted to transplant the 
American school system without mod- 
ification.'! Possibly because of the lack 
of experience in colonial educational 
problems, the organizers attempted to 
duplicate exactly in the Puerto Rican 
publie school, the traditional school 
organization then prevailing on the 
continent, even so far as attempting 
to institute English as the language 
of instruction throughout the schools. 
When one considers that in 1899, the 
publie schools of Puerto Rico were an 
incoherent system wherein only 525 
teachers were attempting to serve 
22,000 students” it is obvious that so 
drastic an innovation would face nv- 
merous difficulties. 

The absence of suitably trained 
personnel might have been overcome 
in time, but the failure of the pro- 
gram was predestined by the active 
and often bitter resistance on the part 





1Cebollero, Pedro A., 
Puerto Rico 1920-1930.’’ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
1931.) p..1. 

*Ibid., p. 3. 
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of a considerable group of persons, 
who saw this policy of English teach- 
ing merely as an attempt to destroy 
Puerto Rican nationalism. This point 
of view was expressed by Gilberto 
Concepion speaking before the Sev- 
enth Annual Conference of the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences at Howard 
University when he said: 


All impartial educators, both of the 
United States and of Puerto Rico, 
demned the language policies followed in 
the Island. The policies found support only 
in the desire on the part of the United 
States to perpetuate colonialism in our na- 
tive land. The reasons were political, not 
educational and there is no worse chauvin- 
ism than cultural chauvinism. 


con- 


Although this point of view was some- 
what extreme, the educational organ- 
izers soon recognized the faults of 
their original program of English and 
in sueceeding years tried _ several 
modifications, attempting through ex- 
perimentation and study to work out 
an acceptable plan for preserving 
Spanish as the mother tongue while 
developing proficiency in English. 
As the program itself underwent 
modifications, the attiude of the peo- 
ple toward Enelish also changed. As 
more and more Puerto Ricans found 
it necessary, or advantageous, to have 
a good speaking knowledge of the lan- 
vuage of the mainland, they became 
more receptive toward its study. As 
a result, the plan of English teaching 
now in use seems both education= My 
sound and socially acceptable. 

In contrast to the original plan 
which sought to replace Spanish with 
English for every use, the current 
plan is epitomized by this statement : 
‘‘English is not the vernacular of the 


3Frazier, E. Franklin and Williams, Eric. 
‘‘The Economic Future of Carribbean.’’ 
(Howard University Press, Wash., D. C., 
1944.) pp. 46, 47. 
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Puerto Rican pupils and should be so 
treated.* 

Dr. Jose Gallardo, Commissioner of 
Education, ably justified the teaching 
and study of English in these words: 


The political relationship which joins 
Puerto Rico to the United States has made 
English one of the two official languages of 
the Island—an indispensable means of com- 
munication with the Continent. The knowl- 
edge of English facilities the carrying on of 
commerce with the Mainland. The cultural 
value of English and its use as an almost 
universal means of communication are rec- 
ognized everywhere. A mastery of English 
is essential to the successful pursuit of ad- 
vanced studies in the Continental United 
States, Possessing a thorough knowledge 
of English, one can take advantage of the 
many cultural opportunities afforded in the 
United States. Finally, English is useful 
and necessary to many Puerto Ricans who 
have a constant contact, socially and other- 
wise with Continentals.5 


Delineated by this policy, the Eng- 
lish program is administered by the 
Supervisor of English (at present the 
exceptionally competent Mrs. Celia 
Mayorales de Griffo) and her staff of 
field assistants and supervisors. 

The general plan of the English 
program in grades one to six is sim- 
ple. English is taught as any foreign 
language is taught in a continental 
school and all other subjects are 
taught in Spanish. In grades one and 
two, a single period, ‘‘The English 
Period,’’ is assigned for the teaching 
of English. In grades three to six, 
two periods are assigned, ‘‘The Eng- 
lish Period’’ and ‘‘The English Pro}- 
ect Period.’? The English period is 
used to carry on English instruction 
based upon the current course of 
study. The English project period 
provides the child with additional 
time to use in practical situations 


4Course of Study in English, Grades One 
to Six (Department of Education, San Juan, 
P. R., 1942). p. 4. 

5Journal of the Department of Education 
of Puerto Rico, Report of the Commissioner 
of Education (1943). p. 44. 


what he has acquired in his English 
class, and opportunity for the group 
to correct common weaknesses through 
skillfully motivated projects. Beyond 
grade six, English becomes the lan- 
guage of instruction and the teaching 
program is quite similar to that on 
the Continent, with English textbooks 
and American-made school equip- 
ment. 

The teaching of the language is 
guided by certain general policies laid 
down by the English Department. In 
order to promote ‘‘thinking in Eng- 
lish,’’ all instruction is by the ‘‘di- 
rect’? method. From the initiation of 
the program in the first grade, no 
Spanish is spoken by teacher or pupil 
during the English period. This pro- 
cedure provides the maximum prac- 
tice in the time allotted, but requires 
exceedingly careful preparation and 
skillful teaching. Its suecess depends 
upon many material and visual aids, 
such as objects, pictures, and repro- 
ductions of all kinds, as well as pan- 
tomime and demonstrations. 

In accordance with this policy, it is 
not uncommon to find English teach- 
ers who speak little or no Spanish, for 
the department readily places conti- 
nentals or continentally-trained per- 
sons whose habitual accent and ex- 
pression are a continuous example for 
the pupils. 

The English department does not 
restrict the teacher by specifically de- 
tailing theories and methods of pro- 
cedure, for, obviously, the child’s en- 
vironment and his opportunities for 
extracurricula contacts with English 
must be considered. The department 
does recommend, however, that em- 
phasis be placed upon kinesthetic im- 
agery through action and dramatiza- 
tion in order to strengthen and clari- 
fy visual and auditory impressions. 

Throughout the first grade, and the 
first half of the second, the entire time 
allotment is used for conversational 
English. During the second half of 
the second grade, English reading is 
introduced; in the third grade spell- 
ing is added, and, in the fourth, fifth 
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and sixth grades, the period is divided 
between oral and written expression 
and reading. The daily English time- 
allotment, depending upon the type of 
school organization ranges from 35 
minutes in the ‘‘double enrollment’’ 
first grades (similar to American 
‘‘half-day’’ schools) to 80 minutes in 
the ‘‘single enrollment’’ upper 
grades. 

The current program of studies is 
built around a series of units which 
is so set-up as to begin with the fa- 
miliar, conerete concepts of the im- 
mediate environment and gradually 
to increase in difficulty and abstrac- 
tion. A small child’s natural interest 
in the equipment and activity of the 
classroom motivates the first units. 
The child begins his study by simple 
imitation of the teacher or through 
imaginative play activity, pretending 
to be continental child greeting and 
addressing his teacher and classmates 
in English. Then he learns the Eng- 
lish name for most of the objects in 
the classroom and the English expres- 
sion for familiar routines like ‘‘ Erase 
the blackboard,’’ ‘‘Go to the book- 
ease,’’ or ‘Open the window.’’ These 
two units, ‘‘Greetings and Titles’’ 
and ‘‘The Schoolroom,’’ respectively, 
are representative of the units which 
are used in grades one to four. Some 
other titles including ‘‘Fruits,’’ ‘‘The 
Home,’’ ‘‘The Farm,’’ ‘‘The United 
States Mail,’’ ‘‘Toys,’’ ‘‘Safety’’ and 
‘“‘The Garden’’ are quite familiar to 
American schools. 

In grade five, the new conversation 
centers around drill on negatives, 
comparison of adjectives, idioms and 
certain prepositions. In the sixth 
grade, there is continued practice in 
correct forms, pronunciation and 
enunciation, and in the further devel- 
opment of the use of terms, idioms 
and common expressions. The subject 
matter for this practice is correlated 
with the stories in the readers and 
with the interests and experiences of 
the pupils. At this level, the pupil is 
expected to carry on spontaneous con- 
versation in related sentences. 


The Project Period is extremely 
flexible. It is to be used, at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher, in the manner 
which she feels will be of most value 
to her particular class. Its primary 
aims are to promote functional read- 
ing, to provide a sound working 
knowledge of spoken and written 
English, to develop the childs ability 
to understand spoken English and to 
eliminate self-consciousness and tim- 
idity in using English orally. Inci- 
dentally, it aims to give the child a 
chance to broaden his experiences and 
to develop more effective patterns of 
behavior.* The projects may be self- 
motivated, growing spontaneously out 
of the child’s interest and experiences 
in his environment or, they may be 
teacher-motivated as an instrument 
for correcting language or reading 
difficulties. The projects, usually 
worked out in classic project style, 
are as a rule rather short and simple. 
Some, however, like the school news- 
paper, or the class library, or corre- 
spondence with children in the United 
States may be carried on during the 
course of an entire school year and it 
is therefore, not uncommon to find 
more than one project being carried 
out at the same time. 

All the work in English is devel- 
oped within a basic vocabulary of 
about 600 words, compiled from The 
Interim Report on Vocabulary Selec- 
tion, Thorndike’s’ first 500 words, the 
words most commonly found in the 
standard Puerto Ricon textbooks and 
words suggested by the teacher. Some 
of the latter are words of low fre- 
queney according to scientific word 
counts, but are included in the basic 
vocabulary because they are needed 
for English projects based upon lo- 
ealized pupil experiences. Ninety-one 
per cent of the vocabulary is com- 
prised of words from scientific lists 


6The English Project Period in the Ele- 
mentary School—(Department of Education, 
San Juan, P. R., 1942). p. 8. 

7Thorndike, E. L., Word List (Teachers 
er Columbia University, New York, 
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while nine per cent, including fruit 
names common in Puerto Rico, cer- 
tain numbers, some months of the 
year, classroom words, rooms and 
other words relating to the house, are 
from other sources. This vocabulary 
was adopted because it was felt that, 
if all pupils at a given level could 
master a definite list, teachers and 
pupils would have a common nucleus 
from which further teaching could en- 
rich the units or projects to suit the 
ability and interest of each class. 


By the end of the sixth grade, the 
pupil is expected to have complete 
mastery of the basie vocabulary 
which, according to the directive of 
the English Department, means not 
only the ability to understand the 
words, but the ability to use them 
spontaneously, orally, and to spell 
them correctly in composition. By 
teaching each word in the context of a 
social unit, in connection with related 
words, the pupil gains, in addition to 
his language ability, some knowledge 
and appreciation of the customs, hab- 
its and activities of American life. 


In the cities of San Juan and San- 
turece, the English period and pro- 
gram are well established, but their 
execution varies because of differences 
in teacher training and discrepancies 
in pupil background. In some schools, 
like Ruis Beivis and Jose Julian Acos- 
ta, second grade children are reading 
finently the Elson Basie and other 
standard English primers and _ first 
readers. In an oral English test given 
by the writer to second and third 
grade pupils at Acosta school, it was 
found that the children were able to 
understand and carry out Enelish di- 
rections regarding many kinds of 
schoolroom activities, to answer ques- 
tions concerning family relationships, 
weather and time, to count, te iden- 
tify colors and numbers, to sing, to 
give information identifving them- 
selves and, in general, to understand 


8Circular Letter, Department of Eduea- 
tion (Office of the Commissioner, San Juan, 
P. BR, 1943).. p.. 3. 





and be understood in formal situa- 
tions. 

There was a remarkable attitude 
toward English in many schools, for 
the chlidren eagerly anticipated Eng- 
lish instruction and practice, and 
spoke and read English as though 
playing a fascinating game. 

In a sixth grade at the Julian 
Blanco School visited during the in- 
dustrial arts activity program of a 
unit on Holland, the entire program 
was so well carried out in English 
that a visitor might have thought the 
group a better-type American class. 
In an English demonstration lesson in 
a fourth grade at Acosta School, the 
children worked for nearly an hour 
and one-half on their ‘‘ English Proj- 
ects,’’ singing, reciting, and playing 
games in English, setting up a daily 
newspaper, voluntarily discussing war 
activities, buying and selling war 
stamps and planning, reviewing and 
evaluating past and future work. All 
this they carried on in English which, 
grammatically was almost perfect. 

Naturally, all English teaching is 
not so successful because all teachers 
are not equally well-prepared for so 
difficult a task, but efficient supervi- 
sion is helping all teachers to reach 
this high level. 

From the overall view, it seems that 
these schools are successfully meeting 
a tremendous challenge within the 
limits which the program has set for 
itself. It is true that in so far as the 
voluntary language habit is  con- 
cerned, the established cultural pat- 
tern has not been changed. On school 
playgrounds, in social groups, in 
extra-curricula activities, English is 
spoken only in deference to the pres- 
ence of a continental who cannot un- 
derstand Spanish. Yet the effects of 
the English program are very definite 
in several areas. The increasing cir- 
culation of American books, maga- 
zines and other periodicals (including 
comic books), as well as the tremen- 
dous popularity of Hollywood-made 
English dialogue movies are signifi- 
cant indications. Significant too, is 
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the general selection of American 
schools and universities for higher 
education in preference to institutions 
in Spain or in the Spanish speaking 
countries of South America. 

In recent years, the presence, in 
Puerto Rico, of large numbers of 
members of the armed forces and the 
increasing numbers of government 
personnel located there, has been an 
added stimulus to the program. This 
sudden influx of English speaking 
persons has brought children and 
adults alike new occasions for prac- 
tice as well as an increased awareness 
of the réle which American influences 
and the English language will play in 
the future of Puerto Rico. 

Without doubt, this program, like 
most others has flaws. There are some 
who question the efficiency and econ- 


omy of the ‘‘direct’’ method of lan- 
guage instruction, particularly in the 
initia] stages when the child’s vocab- 
ulary is so very limited that his prac- 
tice may be meaningless repetition, 
and for those abstract concepts where 
a simple Spanish-English translation 
might save time and prevent confu- 
sion, yet good teaching can and does 
overcome these difficulties. 

In the period of peace-making, now 
imminent, it may be that treaty ne- 
gotiations will result in shifts in sov- 
ereignty which will carry with them 
language conflicts of various types. 
If this is true, problems arising there- 
from will have serious implications 
for education, and this Puerto Rican 
language problem, the product of 
nearly fifty years of study and experi- 
ence may be of great value. 


Section E: Mend Your Speech, Professor, Lest You Mar Your Students 


WiturAm Harrison P1iPes 


The Cooperative Negro College 
Study 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, AS AN AUTO- 
S MOBILE SPED THROUGH THE MUDDY 
nieHt from Atlanta, Georgia, to 
Nashville, Tennessee, Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond (then of Fisk University) 
spoke to the writer (then of the Fort 
Valley State College) : 

Dr. Bonn: ‘‘ You mean to say that Fort 
Valley teachers use incorrect English?’’ 

THE Writer: ‘‘ No, sir; I mean that even 
Fisk teachers use incorrect English.’’ 


This little dialogue ended with a 
laugh but, unfortunately, the incor- 
rect use of the English language by 
Negro teachers and, logically, stu- 
dents continues on our college cam- 
puses. Southern University, stimu- 
lated by the Cooperative Negro Col- 
lege Study, has tried to do something 
about this paradoxical situation by 
making ‘‘An All-College English Pro- 
gram’’ a permanent part of the 
school’s activities. 


The following statements taken 


from a bulletin which was issued by 
President H. Councill Trenholm, Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the Cooperative Ne- 
gro College Study, gives the back- 
ground for Southern’s use of the serv- 
ices of Dr. Ambrose Suhrie in begin- 
ning an All-College English Pro- 
gram: 

Out of an initial approach in the early 
summer, provision has been made for the 
cooperative sponsoring of the services of 
Dr. Ambrose Suhrie in ten Negro institu- 
tions for the current year of 1943-1944... . 
The Cooperative Negro College Study con- 
tributing 60 pereent of the total budget of 
$5,000.00 and the ten cooperating colleges 
prorating the remainder 40 percent ($2,- 
000.00) among them in equal amounts of 
$200 each.! 


1The cooperating colleges were: Alabama 
State A. & M. Institution at Normal and 
State Teachers’ College at Montgomery; 
Florida A. & M. College; Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Kentucky State College; Dillard Uni- 
versity, and Southern University; Jackson 
College of Mississippi; Winston-Salem State 
Teachers’ College; and Hampton Institute. 
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‘*Tt was the proposal to restrict this proj- 
ect this year to ten institutions so that Dr. 
Suhrie might spend an aggregate of three 
weeks in each of the institutions, distrib- 
uted in three or four trips to each institu- 
tion during the year. 

‘‘In preparation for this project, Dr. 
Suhrie listed eleven areas of problems in 
which he deemed himself most capable, by 
experience and interest, to be of service to 
these participating institutions. Each insti- 
tution was to choose its own problems. . . 


Suhrie’s “Problem No. V” Chosen 


Number 5 of Dr. Suhrie’s list of 
areas, the one Southern University 
chose, was stated as follows: ‘‘Help 
develop a dynamic school-wide pro- 
gram of English instruction and 
training to the end that faculty mem- 
bers (including those outside the Eng- 
lish department as well as those in it) 
may unitedly train students to use 
the spoken and the written word not 
only effectively but with some mea- 
sure of artistry.’”’ 

When Dean J. B. Cade recommend- 
ed Area No. 5, the Southern faculty 
accepted it. Even then the writer was 
of the opinion that the problem as 
stated ‘‘missed the boat’’ in two re- 
spects. Unfortunately, the experi- 
enced teacher of English in Negro col- 
leges knows that he has done a terrific 
job if he succeeds in teaching his stu- 
dents to write and speak correctly— 
not to think of teaching them to speak 
and to write ‘‘effectively’’ or ‘‘with 
artistry.’’ Dr. Suhrie’s statement of 
Area No. 5 assumes erroneously that 
all faculty members can train stu- 
dents to speak and to write correctly. 
Nevertheless, this area was accepted, 
because obviously this area struck di- 
rectly at a great weakness in our sys- 
tem of college instruction. 

From the beginning, Dean Cade 
and the writer were in agreement 
with Professor Marion Shea’s asser- 
tion that a student cannot ‘‘acquire 
good habits of. English by speaking 
and writing meticulously in the Eng- 
lish classes and then resorting to a 
makeshift vernacular in all other ac- 
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tivities and situations. To train the 
student well in the use of this funda- 
mental tool is no one teacher’s job; it 
is the common responsibility of every 
instructor in the college.’’? Indeed! 
But the problem was to ‘‘sell this 
idea’’ to our teachers. Accordingly, 
the writer was directed to study the 
available literature on the subject and 
formulate plans for an All-College 
English Program. 


The Program 


After examining material on the 
subject,® the following plan was com- 
pleted and submitted to the faculty 
for their consideration. 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS 

1. An Important Fact: Educators agree 
that the native language (English, in 
our situation) is a tool subject; unlike 
some other subjects of study, it is used 
in the pursuit of every objective of 
Southern University. 

2. Fundamental Premise: One can best 
learn to write and to speak the Eng- 
lish language correctly if his entire en- 
vironment is conducive to that end. 
(In other words, if students of South- 
ern University are really to improve 
their use of language, they must be 
forever conscious of the proper forms: 
in all classes and elsewhere on the 
campus. ) 

3. Foregone Conclusions: (1) We at 
Southern University cannot expect a 
perfect language situation for our stu- 
dents: the program cannot include the 
experiences of our students at home, 
in town, at the show, et cetera. (2) 
The success of the program will be 
measured by each student’s progress 
in the improvement of his use of Eng- 
lish. 

‘*THE PROGRAM’’ 

1. Attempt to secure from teachers other 
than those who are members of the 
English faculty, lists of words which 





2Marion Emery Shea, ‘‘English: Every 
Teacher’s Responsibility,’’ Teacher-Educa- 
tion Journal, Vol. I, No. 1, June, 1939. 

3See the bibliography at the end of this 
article. 
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these teachers think that their students 
should know. (This refers to freshman 
students.) Much of the vocabulary 
work in the English courses might 
then be centered about these lists of 
words. 


. Ask teachers of the English faculty to 


use the written work of other courses 
as the written work for their classes 
in Freshman Composition. 

(In other words, if Professor ‘‘X’’ 
should require John Jones to write a 
paper on ornithology, then John Jones 
would pass his paper to Professor 
‘¢X,’’ who would grade the work as 
biology (also, of course, correcting ma- 
jor mistakes in grammar) and who 
would then send the paper to John 
Jones’ English teacher for correction. 
Then, instead of having to write a 
special composition for the English 
course, Jones would meet his English 
teacher in conference upon the paper 
which was written originally for Pro- 
fessor ‘‘X.’’ John Jones’ paper 
would then be returned to Professor 
‘¢X’’ if the latter so desired; other- 
wise, the composition would become a 
part of the English teacher’s collec- 
tion of the original works of this stu- 
dent—the student would re-write all 
compositions and keep for himself the 
re-written versions while the original 
compositions would remain on file so 
that the English teacher might ob- 
serve the student’s progress. 


. Have a ‘‘pooling’’ of the errors which 


are made in every class on the campus, 

and even mistakes which are made out- 

side the classroom. 

a. Every teacher on the campus will 
report mistakes of his students to 
the proper English teacher. (This 
refers to both written and oral mis- 
takes.) The English teacher will 
correct each mistake in conference 
with the ‘‘guilty’’ student. (Teach- 
ers, not in the English department, 
will report only persistent mistakes 
in English; they will correct ordi- 
nary mis-usage themselves, without 
reporting to the English teachers.) 

b. There will be appointed (by the 
teacher or elected by the students) 


an English ‘‘secretary’’ in every 
section of every course which is 
taught on the campus. This ‘‘sec- 
retary’’ will record mistakes and 
will send them to the English fac- 
ulty. (A new ‘‘secretary’’ might 
be selected periodically.) If the 
guilty student is a member of a 
course in English, then his teacher 
will confer with him; if the 
‘‘guilty’’ student is not a member 
of a course in English, then the 
English Department will run a 
correction of the student’s mistake 
in the Daily Bulletin. 

4, Seek to have the School paper for- 
ever conscious of the English pro- 
gram: 

a. Lists of the ‘‘best’’ mistakes in 
English will be printed, along with 
the ‘‘guilty’’ person’s name; ex- 
cellent usage will also be printed. 

b. Students will be encouraged to 
write for publication. The best 
themes in the composition courses 
will be printed. 

ce. Ask teachers to permit students to 
‘*eatch’’ the teachers’ mistakes in 
English. 


Tue RESULTS WHICH ARE DESIRED AND 
EXPECTED: 


1, The entire campus will become English 
conscious to a very great degree. This 
is the greatest commandment. 

Every teacher will become indeed a 

teacher of English. 

3. The student at Southern University 
will have the best opportunity possi- 
ble for improving his use of the Eng- 
lish language, both in writing and in 
speaking. 

4, The improvement in the use of Eng- 
lish will help the student: (1) in doing 
his school work in every course he 
takes, and (2) in carrying on his life 
work as an adult after leaving school. 


Presentation to Faculty 


The minutes of this October 10, 
1944, meeting of the faculty to con- 
sider the proposed All-College Eng- 
lish Program are quite revealing, The 
questions fired at the English Com- 


to 
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mittee centered about the selection 
and function of the ‘‘English Secre- 
taries,’’* and other points of refine- 
ment of the program. Dean Cade 
brought the meeting to a close: 


Dean Cade: May I suggest that to demon- 
strate the procedure of selecting Eng- 
lish Secretaries, we take either a divi- 
sion or a department and organize the 
students who do not have any English 
in such a manner as to illustrate what 
we are talking about here. What divi- 
sion will volunteer for demonstration 
purposes? [The Business Education 
Division volunteered.] We will take 
the Business Education Division and 
profit from the results of its experi- 
ment with the English Department in 
the matter of selecting English Secre- 
taries, 

Mr. Gill: How long should the experiment 
last? 

Dean Cade: We are just trying out the 
procedure and would like to have the 
results within two weeks. 

Dr. Walls: Will the teachers instruct the 
secretaries as to what their duties will 
be? 

Mr. Gill: We could hold a meeting of the 
secretaries. 

Miss Totty: Are all teachers willing for 
English Secretaries to “catch” and re- 
port their errors? 

Dean Cade: I suppose I should ask if any 
teachers object to participating in this 
project and I so ask at this time. As 
I see or hear no objection, we conclude 
that it is agreeable to all teachers that 
English Secretaries shall “Catch” and 


record their English errors. 


The Plan Goes into Effect 


The details of the All-College Eng- 
lish Program were formulated during 
the early days of experimentation 
with the Division of Business Eduea- 
tion. It was a simple matter for teach- 
ers from other departments to pass 
their students’ written work on to the 
proper English teacher, if the stu- 
dents were enrolled in Freshman 
Composition or in Advanced Compo- 


4See “3-b” of the plan given above, p. 4. 


sition courses, but the problem was to 
consider the mistakes which were 
made by students who were not so en- 
rolled. This became the work of the 
‘English Secretaries.’’ 

After Dean Cade had requested 
each teacher in the Busisess Educa- 
tion Division to submit the name of a 
“‘Secretary’’ for each of his classes, 
the following letter with a list of 


‘*Duties of English Secretaries’’ was 
wy? , 


presented to each ‘‘Secretary 

Dear Student: 

Rina) 
tees eT a! ..[Hour and days], has 
informed us of your appointment as an 
‘*English Secretary’’ in the All-College 
English Program. Congratulations! You 
have an excellent opportunity to aid in the 
improvement of English usage on our cam- 
pus. 

One thing should be made clear. We do 
not aim to embarrass anyone; instead, we 
hope to make students and faculty members 
more conscious of proper usage. 

Following are the duties of an English 
Seeretary: 

1. Set aside a notebook, or a section of a 
notebook, for (1) mistakes in Eng- 
lish and (2) excellent expressions 
which members of your particular sec- 
tion use. 

Write down excellent usage as well as 

poor usage. 

3. Write (1) the person’s name and (2) 
the sentence or phrase in which the 
mistake or the excellent usage ap- 
peared, 

4, Secure your material from: 

a. Listening in the class-room 
b. Listening to the section outside the 
classroom. 

5). Ask the students in the section to re- 
port ‘‘material’’ to you. 

6. Ask your teacher to cooperate with 
you by (1) pointing out errors and ex- 
cellent usage in oral and written work 
of the students of the section; (2) by 
allowing you a few minutes once a 
week to discuss class-mistakes. 

7. Write down errors and usage of any 
student and of any faculty member 
heard at any place or time. 


Your teacher of 


to 








l- 


i 


on ee od 


a 
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We are asking each ‘‘Secretary’’ to make 
a report once a week of at least five mistakes 
or triumphs in English usage. These re- 
ports are to be dropped into the ‘‘Mend 
Your Speech’’ Box at the door of the Eng- 
lish Office by 12:00 noon on each Friday, 
beginning March 17. (You may pass-in 
more than five per week and you do not 
have to wait until the Friday ‘‘deadline.’’) 

Please pass-in your report as follows: 

(1) Mistake: ‘‘T is.’’ 

Correction: ‘‘I am.’’ 

This phase of the program soon at- 
tracted most interest. Errors and 
‘“‘triumphs’”’ in English usage were 
reported by these ‘‘Secretaries’’; 
many appeared in the Daily Bulletin 
of Announcements, which is mimeo- 
graphed from the Dean’s office. Be- 
cause the name of a student was re- 
corded with his error or excellent 
usage, every student was anxious to 
see each issue of the Daily Bulletin, 
both to ascertain whether or not his 
name appeared and to see who else 
‘*had been caught.’’ Soon it was not 
unusual to see large groups of stu- 
dents clustered about a bulletin board 
upon which a Daily Bulletin had just 
been placed. There was laughter. 
There were questions. There were ex- 
planations of mistakes. A conscious- 
ness of correct English was spreading 
over the campus, and the ‘‘English 
Secretaries’’ were certainly helping 
to do the job. What had started as an 
experiment with the Business Educa- 
tion Division had attracted campus- 
wide attention. Students not in the 
Business Education courses wanted to 
know when ‘‘Secretaries’’ would be 
selected for their courses. The time 
was ripe for making the program 
campus-wide, 

The Program Becomes Campus-wide 

Dr. Ambrose Suhrie, Consultant 
for the Cooperative Negro College 
Study, first met with the All-College 
English Committee at Southern Uni- 
versity on November 1, 1943. 

After learning of the nature and 
progress of the English Program at 
Southern, Dr. Suhrie complimented 


the committee and the faculty. He 
was of the opinion that the program 
was ready to become campus-wide. 
The consultant made the following 
recommendations for all teachers on 
the campus: 

1. Stress correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation. 

2. Correct laziness in speech. 

3. Have students keep notebooks 
of new words and words which 
they misuse. 

4. Don’t overload students with 
errors: give encouragement to 
students in favorable criticism. 
Help the student get the atti- 
tude of a learner. 

6. Get students to compete with 
their own past records instead 
of with one another. 

7. Remember that improvement in 
the use of English will help the 
student in doing his work in all 
elasses and in carrying on his 
life-work after leaving school.® 

Having Dr. Suhrie’s blessing and 
approval of the plan, the English 
Committee proceeded to make the 
English Program campus-wide. Each 
teacher of Southern University was 
asked to appoint or have elected an 
‘*Eneglish Seeretary’’ for each of his 
classes. The letter quoted above was 
passed to each ‘‘Secretary.”’ 

The ‘‘Secretaries’’ really worked. 
Following are excerpts from reports 
of improper usage: 

“T ain’t’’; ‘I got’’; “Dat an’t 
right’’; ‘‘She have that wrong’’; ‘‘I 
done seen that’’; ‘‘Dis yer thing is 
tough.’’ Then there was good usage: 
‘‘T came to the debate biased.’’ ‘‘T 
give you this counsel, ‘To thine own- 
self be true and thou cans’t not be 
false to any man.’ ’’; ‘‘T usually serve 
sherry as a post-prandial wine.” 

A phase of the All-College English 
Program was vocabulary work. Teach- 


ao 


5Taken from the minutes of the meeting 
of the All-College English Committee of 
Southern University with Dr. Ambrose Suh- 
rie, Dean Cade’s Office, Southern University, 
November 1, 1943, Naomi E. Jackson, See- 
retary. 
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ers of various courses submitted 
words whose meaning, spelling, and 
pronunciation they thought should be 
stressed in the freshman composition 
classes. For example: 
Negro History: Abilition, Bantu, Ethi- 
opia, Ku Klux Klan, Slavery. 
Tailoring: Corpulent, Breeches. 
Agronomy: Business, Vegetable, 
izer, All Right, February. 
Home Management: manager, reference, 


Fertil- 


interview. 

Clothing: belly, rump, welt, rayon, serv- 
iceability. 

Music: music, rhythm, staff, piano, dy- 
namics. 

Physical Education: (Coach Mumford 
even listed the mispelling) 

Wrong Right 
invariment environment 
recat react 
athectics athletics 
imbarrassed embarrassed 
thirfore therefore 
skedual schedule 
louse lose 
compeltive competitive 
mae may 
mussels muscles 
routin routine 
inashitive initiative 
on own 
there their 


The teacher of English attacked the 
gramamtical errors and words which 
were submitted. Surely the campus 
was becoming more conscious of cor- 
rect usage in speech and in writing. 

It should be mentioned here that 
the interest in words brought to light 
the tendency of several persons on our 
campus to use ‘‘big’’ words. Espe- 
cially have Ph.D.’s on the faculty 
given the impression that one should 
never use a small word if a larger 
word is available, and that the use of 
large words (regardless of the lack 
of communication when the hearer 
does not know the meaning of the 
words used) is a sign of profundity. 
The writer has used every available 
oceasion to fight this unhealthy ten- 
dency in the use of words. 
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To Use Names or Not to Use Names 


As has been mentioned, the name 
of the student was used when his mis- 
take or ‘‘triumph’’ in English was 
carried in the Daily Bulletin. Most 
students accepted the printing of 
their names with their errors, but a 
few sensitive souls were hurt. They 
were embarrassed, despite the com- 
mittee’s insistence that there was to 
be no ridicule, that everyone was to 
take corrections and make corrections 
in a good spirit. Finally, students be- 
gan to mention what, to the writer, 
was indeed a fallacy in the program: 
they mentioned the fact that only the 
names of students were used in re- 
porting errors; the names of teachers 
had never been run in the Daily Bul- 
letin. The students had a case and 
they pressed it; they wanted the 
names of teachers printed also. 

The matter came to a head at a re- 
cent faculty meeting and really erys- 
tallized the entire question of Eng- 
lish instruction in Negro colleges. 
After much discussion, it was voted 
that in the future no names would be 
used in publishing English usage. 
The real issue had been camouflaged : 
some teachers did not want their mis- 
use of English to be publicized. Nor 
is one unable to see why such a ‘‘col- 
lege professor’’ might take this stand; 
his very job might be at stake. 

The victory of the ‘‘Bad English 
College Professors’’ in eliminating 
the use of names was a real disap- 
pointment to the writer, for his great 
faith in the All-College English Pro- 
gram had been in the hope that the 
eventual use of the names of teachers 
who made mistakes in English would 
serve to improve the English usage of 
all teachers on the campus. Once the 
entire faculty is completely English 
conscious, half of the battle is won. 
On the other hand, as long as teachers 
use incorrect English, they will toler- 
ate incorrect English by their stu- 
dents and students will ‘‘pick up’’ 
the teachers’ mistakes. 
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Rays of Hope 


The reader must not conclude that 
the All-College English Program at 
Southern University is dead or that it 
has failed. There are many rays of 
hope. Many of the teachers, the ma- 
jority of the teachers, use correct 
English themselves and are support- 
ing the program. The department 
head who made the following state- 
ment, stands almost alone (God be 
praised!) : ‘‘If I was teaching mathe- 
matics and my student should say, 
‘Two and two am four,’ I would mark 
him ‘correct’ and be satisfied. 

Every day there come new evi- 
dences that the campus is becoming 
more English conscious. As the writer 
was completing this report, the Direc- 
tor of Maintenance here came quietly 
into the office to point out a sentence 
in a letter which had been written to 
him. He was very polite and secre- 
tive as he closed the door and pointed 
to what he thought might be a gram- 
matical error. And he was right.® 
But the significant thing here is the 
fact that, on the campus of Southern 
University, interest in correct English 
has spread to the extent that the busy 
Director of Maintenance drops his 
work to inquire as to the grammatical 
accuracy of a sentence. That indeed 
was a compliment, a high compliment, 
to the All-College English Program. 

Yes, Southern University still has 
its All-College English Program; it 
has become a permanent part of the 
school’s activities, to remain until 
both students and teachers are ‘‘con- 
verted.’’ 
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Section IF: A Listing of the Significant Programs in Institutions of 
Higher Education of Negroes 


Martin D. JENKINS 


I* THE COURSE OF PREPARING AN 
ARTICLE CONCERNING some of the 
significant programs in operation in 
Negro colleges and universities! the 
writer solicited the assistance of a 
representative group of approximate- 
ly 20 leaders in the field of the higher 
education of Negroes. Each of these 
individuals was requested to list ‘‘the 
6 most significant programs now in 
operation in or among institutions 
for the higher education of Negroes.”’ 
The 60 different programs or move- 
ments mentioned by the 18 persons 
who responded to the inquiry are list- 
ed below. 

The listing is subject to several 
limitations. First, the replies repre- 
sent a great deal of variation in defi- 
nition of the term ‘‘significant.’’ 
Some of the respondents listed pro- 
grams which they regarded as sig- 
nificant or unique in the general field 
of higher education ; others mentioned 
only programs which appear to be sig- 
nificant within the framework of a 
particular institution. There is, con- 
sequently, an uneveness in the scope 
and level of the programs mentioned. 
Second, the procedure employed has 
without doubt resulted in the omis- 
sion of a number of significant pro- 


1Cf. A forthcoming issue of the Educa- 
tional Record. 


grams. Had a more extensive survey 
been made and had the respondents 
not been limited in the number of 
programs to be mentioned, the listing 
would be more nearly complete. 
Third, the programs are listed as men- 
tioned by the respondents with no at- 
tempt at evaluation or critical elimi- 
nation of ‘‘paper programs.”’ 


A Listina or ‘‘SIGNIFICANT PRo- 
GRAMS’’ IN INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE HiagHerR EDUCATION 
oF NEGROES 


1. The United Negro College Fund, 
Incorporated (32 institutions) 

2. The Atlanta University System 
(7 institutions) 

3. The Land-Grant College Social 
Studies Project (20 institutions) 

4. The Atlanta University - Urban 

League Study of Business and 

Business Education (21 institu- 

tions) 

Projected Program for Veteran 

Counseling and Training—Land- 

Grant College Association and 

Association of Colleges and Sec- 

ondary Schools 

6. Program of National Student 
Health Association (81 institu- 
tions) 

7. Orientation Institute in 
Education 


or 


Tlealth 
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8. 
9, 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


Graduate work in State Institu- 
tions 

Development of University Cen- 
ters in Washington, Atlanta, 
Nashville and New Orleans 
Cooperation Between State and 
Private Institutions. Especially 
in Graduate Work 

Regional Conferences on Gradu- 
ate Education 

The Secondary School Study 
Civilian and Military Pilot 
Training Program, Tuskegee In- 
stitute 

Rural School Program, Tuskegee 
Institute 

Commercial Dietetics 
lum, Tuskegee Institute 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Tuskegee Institute 

Support of Tuskegee Institute 
Graduate Program by the State 
of Alabama 

Tenure and Faculty-Administra- 
tion Relationships Program, 
Hampton Institute 

Teacher Education Program, 
Hampton Institute 

Navy and Diesel Engine Train- 
ing Program, Hampton Institute 
Personnel Program, Hampton 
Institute 

Communications Center, Hamp- 
ton Institute 

Student Selection Program, How- 
ard University 

Support of Howard University 
by the Federal Government 
Monroe Work Bibliography Proj- 
ect, Howard University 
Premedical Education Program, 
Howard University 

Annual Fine Arts Festival and 
Forum Program, Howard Uni- 
versity 

National Scholarship Competi- 
tion, Howard University 
Program of School of Social 
Work, Atlanta University 
Workshop in Education, Atlanta 
University 

Gearing Education to Defensible 
Objectives, Fort Valley State 
College 


Curricu- 


32. 


33. 
34. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


. Community 


Teacher Education Program, 
Fort Valley State College 
Health Program, Bennett College 
Annual Home Makers Institute, 
Bennett College 

Welfare Program, 
Bennett College 

Teacher Education Program, 
Jackson College 

Rural Cooperatives Program, 
Jackson College 

Community Hospital Plan, Jack- 
son College 

Study of Inter-Group Relations, 
West Virginia State College 
Single Curriculum Plan for 
Teachers, West Virginia State 
College 

Workers Education Institute, 
West Virginia State College 
Program of Student Selection, 
Talladega College 

Program of Liberal Education, 
Talladega College 

Summer School for Rural Min- 
isters, Virginia State College 
Chesterfield County Field Proj- 
ect, Virginia State College 
Financing of Tennessee State A. 
& I. College 

Graduate Work at Tennessee 
State A. & I. College 

Institute of Race Relations, Fisk 
University 

Student Interneships, Fisk Uni- 
versity 

African Studies, Wilberforce 
University and Fisk University 
Laboratory Schools, Wilberforce 
University 

School of Health Education, 
North Carolina State College 
State-Wide Community Program, 
Prairie View State College 
Nursing Education, Dillard Uni- 
versity 

Flint Goodrich Hospital Plan 
Cooperative Support of Florida 
N. & I. Institute by the Baptist 
Associations of Florida 

Support of Morris Brown College 
by the Georgia A.M.E. Church 
Student Residence Project, Me- 
harry Medical College 
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59. Public Relations Program, Shaw 
University 

60. Program of General Education, 
LeMoyne College 


DISCUSSION 


There are a number of significant 
facts not revealed by the above list- 
ing. Although 60 different programs 
or movements are listed, only 6 of 
these were mentioned by more than 
3 persons. It appears that however 
significant these 60 programs may be, 
most of them are either not generally 
regarded as significant, or are not well 
known. Of the 6 programs mentioned 
by more than 3 persons, 4 are coop- 
erative in nature (The United Negro 
College Fund, the Atlanta University 
System, the Land-Grant College So- 
cial Studies Project, the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Urban League Study of Busi- 
ness and Business Education), and 
only 2 are institutional programs (the 
Fort Valley State College functional 
teacher education program and the 
Bennett College Health and Commu- 
nity Welfare programs). This fact 
leads to the conclusion that the pro- 
grams more generally regarded as sig- 
nificant are those of a cooperative 
nature. 

Another item not revealed by the 
listing is the extent to which the ob- 


jectives of the several programs are 
being attained. It is the writer’s im- 
pression, gained through personal 
knowledge of a number of these pro- 
grams, that rarely is any attempt at 
thorough-going appraisal made. It 
would seem desirable, and even essen- 
tial in the case of curriculum innova- 
tions, that whenever possible, evalua- 
tion procedures be established to esti- 
mate the success of a given program. 
A final observation is concerned 
with the problem of the dissemination 
of information concerning unique 
programs in Negro colleges and uni- 
versities. The Negro higher institu- 
tions face many problems — all of 
those faced by other higher institu- 
tions plus those growing out of their 
minority group status. A number of 
these institutions are attempting solu- 
tions of some of these problems. Cer- 
tainly the experience of these institu- 
tions ought to be of value to, and 
ought to be utilized by, other insti- 
tutions facing similar problems and 
conditions. As a contribution to this 
end this department of the JouRNAL 
will endeavor to be a clearing house 
for new and significant programs in 
the field of the higher education of 
Negroes, and will carry in succeeding 
issues detailed descriptions of pro- 


grams of general significance. 


Prairie View State College and Community Relations 
E. M. Norris 


The Philosophy 
| gna View State COLLEGE AT- 
TEMPTS TO SERVE THE COLORED 
CITIZENS OF TExas at the point of 
their greatest needs and endeavors to 
bring the students’ training into 
closer relationship with life’s occupa- 
tions. The central theme of the phi- 
losophy of the institution is that edu- 
cation must have the objective of 
making a worthwhile life and a re- 
spectable living. 
In the fulfillment of this philosophy 
Prairie View’s concept of its own 


community is illustrated by four con- 
centric circles with the institution at 
the common center. Prairie View 
serves and draws its community-rela- 
tions subject matter from— 


(1) the immediate campus commu- 
nity —— composed of approxi- 
mately 200 workers and 1200 
students ; 

(2) the intermediate community— 
Waller County in which the in- 
stitution is located and within 
a ten-mile radius of the Col- 
lege, mostly rural; 
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(3) the extended community—The 
State of Texas to which the 
College is directly responsible 
because of its establishment 
and the main source of its 
financial support ; 

(4) the far flung community—the 
world which ultimately affects 
and is affected by the smaller 
groups of mankind. 

To describe the community relations 
of Prairie View is to outline the or- 
ganization of activities designed to e1- 
fect improvements in human life and 
living at the different community 
levels. 

Circumstances Giving Rise to Con- 
ference Activities at Prairie View 
State College: Conference activities 
at Prairie View appear to have grown 
out of a re-definition of the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of a Land 
Grant College to its state. Early in 
the year 1930 the administration of 
the college concluded that the func- 
tions of the college should extend be- 
yond the college walls to the rank and 
file of the citizenry of Texas. Such a 
philosophy made it necessary to re- 
vamp college objectives in the light of 
this change, and to construct a ma- 
chinery that would translate this phi- 
losophy into social action. It may be 
said that the parts of this machine 
fall into two definite categories. First, 
there was an attempt to affect the 
lives of the people of the state through 
the students who entered the college 
for formal academic training. The 
possibility of the success of such an 
attempt was reflected in the fact that 
over 80 per cent of the graduates of 
the college were teaching in public 
schools of the state, and over 60 per- 
cent of the teachers of the state were 
graduates or under-graduates of this 
institution. This meant that a consid- 
erable proportion of the Negro popu- 
lation of Texas could be reached 
through the use of the students of the 
college as community leaders. Sec- 
ond, there was established the practice 
of bringing the citizens of the state di- 
rectly to the college for the purpose 


of discussing problems of community 
life with which they might be directly 
concerned. It was out of this latter 
effort that the conference activities of 
Prairie View were born. 


Types of Community Relationship 


The Educational Conference.—Each 
year, the first or second Friday in 
March, the College holds an Educa- 
tional Conference—attended by school 
superintendents, other administrative 
officers of public schools, Negro teach- 
ers, ministers, miscellaneous commu- 
nity workers, and people generally in- 
terested in problems of major concern 
to Negroes. 


The college has a Research Commit- 
tee headed by the Professor and Head 
of the Department of Sociology whose 
responsibility it is to assemble and 
analyze data on a chosen topic for the 
oceasion. Topics to date have been as 
follows : 


1930—A Survey of Education for 
Negroes in Texas 

1931—Present Status of High 
Schools for Negroes in Texas 

1932—The Negro High School 
Teacher of Texas 

1933—Negro Rural Schools in 
Texas 

1934—-Negro Health, Child Wel- 
fare, and Protection in Texas 

1935—Economie Status of Negroes 
in Texas 

1936—Vocational Opportunities for 
Negroes in Texas 

1937—Availability of Public Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Texas 

1938—Interrelation of Educational 
Agencies for Negroes in 
Texas 

1939—The Negro Church in Texas 
as an Educational Agency 

1940—Crime and Delinquency of 
Texas Negro Youths 

1941—The Texas Negro Family: 
The Status of its Socio-Eco- 
nomie Organization 

1942—The Texas Negro Domestic 
Servant 

1948—-Economie and _ Environ- 
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mental Factors Affecting the 
Health Status of Negroes in 
Texas 

1944—Readjustment of Negro 
Families Made Necessary by 
the War Emergency 

1945—Leisure Time Patterns of 
Negro Youth 

This annual conference on educa- 
tional problems is not a mere appen- 
dage of the college; it is a functional 
part of the college’s annual program. 
It is one of many conference activities 
that arose as a part of the college pro- 
gram in response to social and eco- 
namie crises which occurred during 
the depression days of 1930-35. Since 
one of the main objectives of these 
conferences was the accumulation of 
facts concerning the problems of Ne- 
gro life in Texas, many of their find- 
ings have entered the college curricu- 
lum. 

In normal times attendance upon 
this conference each year is 2500 to 
3000. A printed report is issued on 
each conference. 

Community Education Workshop. 
—Each summer, for seven years, 
Prairie View has conducted some type 
of community education workshop 
with the idea of bringing the school 
and the community into closer har- 
mony for the mutual welfare of both. 
Perhaps the most unique workshop 
resulted when various types of com- 
munity leaders were brought in from 
five communities to study and plan 
their programs of work. Each com- 
munity delegation included the prin- 
cipal of the school, a high school 
teacher, an elementary school teacher, 
the teacher of vocational agriculture, 
the teacher of home economics, a min- 
ister of the gospel, a farmer and his 
wife, a parent representing the local 
PTA. The people worked and studied 
for five weeks at Prairie View and 
then returned to their respective com- 
munities where they organized and 
conducted community institutes, each 
lasting a week. Workers in various 
departments of the College served as 
visiting consultants and occasional 


lecturers and demonstrators for these 
off-campus institutes. Local teachers 
participating in the entire program 
were allowed a certain amount of aca- 
demic credit, based on the projection 
of their planning into reality. 

County-wide Workshop for Teach- 
ers.—A year ago Prairie View con- 
ducted an experiment designed to 
raise the teaching efficiency of all the 
Negro teachers in Brazos and Walker 
counties in Texas, by giving them the 
community education concept and 
philosophy. Weekly meetings of the 
teachers were held at the courthouses 
in these two counties. Series of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and discussions 
on community problems, community 
information, community activities and 
community planning were given. 
Each workshop member selected a 
problem for which he or she was to 
plan a solution. Academic credit was 
an incidental allowance in recognition 
of this work. Resident instructors at 
the College served as field consultants 
for this work. The planned and acti- 
vated program formed the academic 
requirement for credit. 

In Brazos County the Texas A and 
M College Faculty cooperated in the 
project. In Walker County the Sam 
Houston State Teachers College co- 
operated. These colleges are located 
in these respective counties. The proj- 
ect received endorsement and working 
cooperation from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Off-Campus Student Teaching.— 
Beginning in 1939 Prairie View insti- 
tuted a College-wide program of off- 
campus student teaching with the idea 
of bringing both the student and the 
campus critic teacher into closer grips 
with the realities of the job of teach- 
ing. Before doing off-campus student 
teaching the trainees do pre-induction 
training at the campus community 
school. The work in the field is super- 
vised by selected teachers in service 
and teachers from the Campus Com- 
munity School. From time to time 
teachers of content courses like Eng- 
lish, Science, et cetera, visit the off- 
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campus centers to observe work re- 
lated to their particular fields. 
Inter-agency Conference.—In Jan- 
uary of this year, for the first time, 
an inter-agency conference of Negro 
workers was held at Prairie View. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
develop a better understanding be- 
tween the agencies, and to cause them 
to realize a unity of purpose in the 
ultimate. Resident workers at the 
college were invited to sit in as col- 
laborators with the idea that the 
‘‘resident’’ point of view and the 
‘*field’’ point of view might be recon- 
ciled. Agencies represented were: 
Cooperative Extension Service, Voca- 
tional Home Economies, Vocational 
Agriculture, Vocational Trades and 
Industries, Distributive Education, 
Boy Seouts, YMCA, Texas Tubercu- 
losis Association, Soil Conservation 
Service, Texas Vocational Associa- 
tion, Farm Labor Recruitment, Food 
Production War Training. 
Coordinated Community Programs. 
—It is the philosophy of the College 
that steps toward community im- 
provement can be more rapidly and 
effectively taken if the various agen- 
cies of community welfare would co- 
ordinate their efforts toward the ac- 
complishment of an all consuming 
community goal. In line with this 
philosophy, from time to time the Col- 
lege, in cooperation with the Negro 
Division of the State Department of 
Education, has conducted on both a 
demonstrational and experimental ba- 
sis ‘‘coordinated community pro- 
erams’’ at strategic points in the 
State. One of these programs lasts 
from three to seven days. The gen- 
eral scheme of the program revolves 
around the school as the logical com- 
munity center with every agency of a 
typical rural community represented 


on a participation basis. Inspiration-° 


al, informational and planning meet- 
ings are held at the school—all con- 
cerned with community improvement. 
Included in the activity program are 
the school grounds, school facilities 
for community improvement and se- 


lected farms and farm homes (used 
for demonstrations). The institute 
ends with the planning of a year’s co- 
ordinated program of work for the 
community. 

Conferences for Vocational Teach- 
ers and Cooperate Extension Work- 
ers.—Each year teachers of vocational] 
agriculture, teachers of vocational 
home economics, teachers of trades 
and industries, county agricultural 
agents, home demonstration agents 
hold their various conferences either 
at Prairie View or out in the State 
with sponsorship and general direc- 
tion coming from Prairie View. The 
state staffs of Negro workers for these 
various groups have their headquar- 
ters at the College. By a spider-web 
pattern of connections the College 
maintains contacts, through these 
conferences and agencies, with the 
most remote occupational Negro 
worker in the State—being apprised 
of his problems and being responsive 
to his needs insofar as the College can 
set in motion programs of action that 
will tend toward meeting these needs. 

Farmers’ Short Course.—Through 
their county councils Negro farmers 
throughout the State are represented 
at the Farmers’ Short Course held at 
Prairie View the third week in 
August each year. Persons in atten- 
dance are given intensive instruction 
along very practical lines in farming 
and in the maintenance of the farm 
home. These persons become beacon 
lights, reflecting their personal im- 
provements through training in their 
work programs in their respective 
counties. 

Winter Short Course for Farmers. 
—The College Faculty in Agriculture 
recognizes an opportunity to work 
with farmers on their individual prob- 
lems during the relatively dull season 
on the farm in mid-winter. The Agri- 
cultural Division meets this oppor- 
tunity by providing a winter short 
course for Farmers. Through the 
county agricultural agents and teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture a few 
farmers are invited in for four weeks 
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to study and plan the solution of their 
own farm problems which are usually 
in Poultry, Crops, Shop, Dairying, et 
cetera. Often they work on special 
problems in feeding, fertilizing, breed- 
ing, et cetera. 

Waller County Day.—In line with 
the philosophy given in the introduc- 
tory statement Prairie View thinks of 
Waller County as its intermediate 
community. This is incident to the 
location of the College in this county. 
In order to promote a general spirit 
of goodwill and a sense of belonging 
on the part of both the county and the 
College, as well as to disseminate in- 
formation and to instruct in skills so 
necessary to the welfare and develop- 
ment of community life the College 
has an annual Waller County Day. 
Folk from the county visit the Col- 
lege, listen to lectures and see dem- 
onstrations on better methods of 
farming and of providing for the 
farm home, In normal times a free 
barbecue is given. Some bring their 
own lunches and have an old fash- 
ioned ‘‘spread.’’ In all they have a 
‘good day.’’ 

Conference of Midwives.—The con- 
ference of midwives is an attempt to 
meet realistically one of the problems 
of Negro health in Texas. The eco- 


nomic level on which the Negro popu- 
lation exists, the traditional nature of 
the culture of these people, and their 
wide distribution on farmsteads in 
isolated rural settlements make the 
use of the midwife in childbirth neces- 
sary. Recognizing this fact, the col- 
lege attempted to bring these mid- 
wives to the college to give them in- 
struction under the leadership of the 
physicians and nurses of the college 
hospital. 

Conference of Ministers and Reli- 
gious Leaders.—Realizing the impor- 
tant place of the minister in commu- 
nity development, Prairie View or- 
ganized a conference for ministers 
and religious leaders. In the main 
the discussions of this conference are 
on social and economic problems of 
the community that might be reached 
through the church. Church organi- 
zation, program planning and sermon 
building come in for their share of 
the conference. 


*Eprtor’s Nore: Dr. Norris’ article con- 
stitutes the first in a series of descriptions 
of significant or unusual programs in insti- 
tutions for the higher education of Negroes. 
The Prairie View State University program 
is a remarkable example of the kind of 
leadership the college may exercise in its 
community. M. D. J. 


Section G: The Conference of Southern Students 
STELLA PEcot 


HE CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN 

STUDENTS WAS ORGANIZED AT 
CuapPeL Hiwu, North Carolina, April 
15, 1945. The organizational meeting 
was attended by representatives of 
fifty-four Southern colleges and uni- 
versities, of whom fourteen represent- 
ed Negro colleges in the South. The 
idea of such a meeting grew out of an 
Institute on Human Relations con- 
ducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at the University of North 
Carolina on April 6, 1945. Those who 
planned the conference felt that 
Southern students should have a voice 
ir shaping world peace and security. 


It was decided, therefore, to convoke 
a group of students from sixty col- 
leges and universities in the thirteen 
Southern states to discuss the impend- 
ing United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, and specifi- 
cally to examine the implications of 
the San Francisco conference for the 
South and for Southern students, Ac- 
cordingly, within the space of a single 
week students at the University of 
North Carolina had issued invitations, 
had drawn up a conference program, 
and had completed all the necessary 
physical arrangements for the open- 
ing of the conference on April 15. 
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The death of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, gave to the 
conference a note of seriousness and 
an urgency that the delegates could 
not escape, for his unexpected death 
had raised question as to the success 
of the forthcoming international con- 
ference and the role that our own na- 
tion might be able to play in it. Some- 
thing of what Mr. Roosevelt had 
meant to the cause of world peace and 
security, something too, of what his 
sudden death might spell for that 
cause were present in the minds of 
each delegate as the conference 
opened on Sunday, April 15, 1945. 

In his opening address, Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, alluded to the 
speech prepared by the late President 
the night before his death, which was 
to have been delivered over the radio 
on April 13, 1945, in observance of 
Jefferson Day. Dr. Graham conclud- 
ed his remarks with the observation: 
‘“‘Today science has brought all the 
different quarters of the globe so close 
together that it is impossible to isolate 
them one from another. Science has 
united people regardless of their sta- 
tion, race, or geographical location. It 
is our responsibility to learn the sci- 
ence of human relationship to end 
mass killing as a means of providing 
peace.”’ 

The morning session opened with 
an invocation by Reverend Barnette, 
followed by the message already men- 
tioned by Dr. Frank Graham. Rev- 
erend Poteat presided as chairman of 
the discussions which began with 
questions and topics submitted by 
Douglass Hunt of the University of 
N. C. Informal discussion ensued fol- 
lowed by the election of a resolutions 
committee and then adjournment of 
this session. 

The afternoon session began at two 
o’clock. Further discussion followed 
on much the same topics. The resolu- 
tions committee returned with resolu- 
tions formulated on the basis of the 
morning’s discussion and the opin- 
ions expressed. The report finally 


voted upon after the necessary 

changes and corrections reads as fol- 

lows: 

Section I. Preamble. We, the mem- 
bers of the Conference of Southern 
Students, believing that we must con- 
stantly and actively defend the ideals 
of human justice, freedom and peace 
that can only be won by the mainte- 
nance of these practical necessities 
everywhere in the world, do hereby 
establish the Conference of Southern 
Students to disseminate information, 
inspire action and serve as an organ 
of expression for the students of all 
Southern colleges and universities 
who subscribe to the foregoing prin- 
ciples. 

To secure these ends, we resolve 
upon the following courses of action 
and recommend that they be carried 
out by each delegate returning to his 
school. 

1. We wholeheartedly endorse the 

Bretton Woods proposals as the 

most practicable solution thus far 

advanced for the economic security 
of all nations. 

a. We urge each student to arouse 
interest on his campus and en- 
courage organizations to send 
wires to the members of the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee to report favorably 
on the proposals prior to April 
25, 1945. 

b. The executive committee will 
devise other appropriate means 
of securing United States rep- 
resentatives and Senators rati- 
fication of Bretton Woods pro- 
posals and to communicate 
these methods to the delegates 
from each school. 

We endorse the Dumbarton Oaks 

proposals as the minimum political 

requirement for peace and sug- 
gest: 

a. That the term ‘‘peace loving”’ 
nations on the statement for 
requirement for admission to 
the ranks of signatory powers 
ought to be more clearly de- 
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b. That the agreements drawn up 
at San Francisco include pro- 
visions for the re-examination 
and revision (if necessary) of 
the machinery for international 
cooperation within five years of 
the date of establishment of the 
International organization. 

e. That the agreement drawn up 
at San Francisco provide that 
less than a unanimous vote of 
the five permanent members of 
the Security Council be re- 
quired to take military action 
against an aggressor. 

d. That the conference consider 
giving the General Assembly 
power to function in all mat- 
ters including those before the 
Security Council. 

e. That there be included an in- 
ternational bill of rights ensur- 
ing the rights and privileges of 
all peoples regardless of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 

We recommend that each school 

represented at this conference en- 

deavor to raise a minimum of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) to pay the ex- 
penses of two delegates to attend 
the San Francisco Conference for 
two weeks as observers and report- 
ers for the Conference of Southern 

Students. Any excess funds should 

be used for the continuing fune- 

tions of the organization. 


Section IT. The organization of the 


Conference of Southern Students. 
L 


The name of this organization 
shall be the Conference of South- 
ern Students. The organization 
shall have a president, an execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, and an ex- 
ecutive committee composed of one 
representative from each state in 
addition to the two officers. 
a. The duties of the president 
shall be: 
1. To be the official head of the 
organization. 
2. To call meetings of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 
3. To receive and act upon re- 


quests for specific action on 
important questions. 

4. To call general conferences 
after receiving the approval 
of the executive committee. 

5. He shall have a petty cash 
fund available at all times. 

6. The president shall serve 
for one year. 

The duties of the executive sec- 

retary-treasurer shall be: 

1. To carry out the secretarial 
duties of the organization. 

2. To act as treasurer of the 
organization. 

3. To keep a file of all eorre- 
spondence and business con- 
ducted by the organization. 

4. To carry out the decisions 
of the president and the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

5. To make arrangements for 
general meetings of the or- 
ganization. 

6. To receive reports from the 

delegates in San Francisco 

and distribute them to the 
individual colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The executive secretary- 

treasurer shall be a student 

in the University of N. C. 

The president of that school 

shall appoint an advisor to 


~] 


the executive secretary- 
treasurer. 
8. The executive  secretary- 


treasurer shall serve for two 
vears. He shall be elected 
by the conference but va- 
cancies shall be filled by the 
executive committee. 
The members of the executive 
committee shall serve for one 
vear. Each member shall: 
1. Aet as a_ contact man 
through the president so 
that he may communicate 
with the member schools in 
his state. 
Be responsible for keeping 
interest in the organization 
alive among the schools in 
his state. 
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3. The executive committee 
shall have power to call gen- 
eral meetings of the Con- 
ference of Southern Stu- 
dents and set the time and 
place for annual meetings. 

d. The delegates to the Confer- 
ence of Southern Students shall 
be chosen in a manner to be 
fixed by the president of each 
member institution. 

e. The first officers of the Confer- 
ence of Southern Students shall 

be elected on April 15, 1945. 

f. The records of the organization 
shall be located at the Univer- 

sity of N. C. 

2. The executive committee of the 
Conference of Southern Students 
shall recommend, to such national 
organizations as it shall deem 
proper, the establishment of con- 
ferences of students similar to this 
one in other regions of the nation, 
and the establishment as soon as 
possible of a national conference 
of students. 

The two students elected to go to 

San Francisco to observe the proceed- 


ings of the conference and report their 
impressions were Douglass Hunt of 
the University of North Carolina and 
Set. Maurice Clifford of Meharry 
Medieal College. Significantly, Charles 
Proctor of Fisk University was over- 
whelmingly elected president. Doug- 
lass Hunt was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. The executive committee was 
elected according to the resolutions set 
forth. Following the election of offi- 
cers the conference was adjourned. 

This only marked the beginning of 
activities never before engaged in by 
such a heterogeneous group of south- 
ern students. ‘‘ Democraecy’’ and warm 
welcome pervaded the conference in 
its entirety. The organization has re- 
ceived national recognition and ap- 
proval. The delegates have interested 
other students in national as well as 
international problems to the point of 
action on these issues. Thus far we 
have certainly heeded our late Presi- 
dent’s advice when he said, ‘‘ The only 
limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move forward with strong and active 
faith.’’ 
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